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I. HISTORICAL RETROSPECT AND INTRODUCTION 


N interesting signpost of one of the trends of anthropological theory 
during the past five years has been the appearance of an increasing 
number of articles and monographs which have utilized statistical formulas 
in analyzing ethnological data. The historical antecedents of this trend go 
back to Tylor’s well-known venture,? and Boas was a pioneer in this as in 
so many fields.* They were followed by Steinmetz in 1894. * In 1911 Cze- 
kanowski published a brief but important paper.’ In 1915 Hobhouse in the 
third edition of Morals in Evolution made some use of statistics.* Also in 
1915 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg published in the Sociological Review 
some portions of a work which appeared in its complete form in 1930.’ The 
use of statistical method® in ethnological problems by Americans begins 
with an article by Clements, Schenck, and Brown in 1926.° A criticism of 
this article was published by Wallis,'® and the criticism was replied to by 
Clements." In 1931 Clements tried to demonstrate with statistical methods 
certain culture relations from Sun Dance data.” Also in 1931 Coon, in his 


1 This paper has had the benefit of helpful criticism from E. A. Hooton, E. P. Hutchinson, 
Florence Kluckhohn, G. M. Morant, and M. H. Stone. I am particularly grateful to my col- 
league, Dr Carl Seltzer, for a scrupulous check-up. The paper owes much to his statistical 
knowledge and critical acumen. After acceptance for publication the mss. was sent to A. L. 
Kroeber and H. E. Driver who read it most carefully and made valuable suggestions. 

2 Tylor, 1889. 3 Boas, 1895, esp. p. 329 ff. * Steinmetz, 1894. 

5 Czekanowski, 1912. 6 Hobhouse, 1915 

7 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 1930. 

8 “Statistics” and “statistical” are used in a way which seems to me to be broad to the 
point of looseness. For purposes of this paper it is convenient to have a referent which would 
perhaps be indefensibly narrow for general usage. I mean something more than sheer quanti- 
tative enumeration or simple graphical representation. Specifically, I shall apply the terms 
“statistics” and “statistical” only where some manipulation of formulas based on statistical 
theory is involved. 

® Clements, Schenck, and Brown, 1926. 10 Wallis, 1928. 

1 Clements, 1928. 2 Clements, 1931. 
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monograph, Tribes of the Rif, made interesting but strictly delimited use 
of statistical formulas.“ In sum, there were a few tentatives in the statis- 
tical direction prior to 1926. The next five years reflected growing interest 
in this approach in the United States. But the past six years has seen the 
appearance of more works of this sort than in the whole period preceding.“ 
These use, with few exceptions, some form of association coefficient. 

A general critical appraisal by someone identified neither with advocacy 
nor with extreme scepticism for these methods would appear to be timely. 
The relevant contributions have appeared mainly in various periodicals, 
some of which are not easily accessible to all anthropologists. While I 
shall base my discussion principally on those works which have appeared 
since 1932, I will attempt to give references to most of the relevant ethno- 
logical literature and to some peculiarly important contributions on the 
apposite statistical theory. Thus it is hoped that it will have at least the 
usefulness of a finding list for ethnologists interested in examining the 
matter further either from the point of view of practical applications or 
that of general ethnological theory. 


II. GENERALIZATION OF THE APPROACH 


In this section I shall limit myself to making what generalizations are 
possible as to problems attacked, basic assumptions and procedures, and 
statistical tools utilized in ten papers published since 1932." The critical 
theoretical exposition of the following sections will be organized with rela- 
tion to the central issues which can thus be brought into focus. It would 
seem possible to make the following general statements about these ten 
papers and articles:"’ 

1. Unlike Tylor and Hcbhouse,'* these authors do not deal with the 


13 Coon, 1931. 

4 This is true at least of works appearing in languages ordinarily controlled by Western 
European and American anthropologists. In the period between 1912 and 1932 Czekanowski 
and his group issued in Polish a number of publications of interest from this point of view 
(though treating linguistic and physical anthropological data more especially). For a full 
bibliography, see: Czekanowski, Les buts et les méthodes de l’Ecole anthropologique polonaise 
(L’Anthropologie, 45: 573-90; 46: 45-64, 1935-6), pp. 55-64. 

% For a valuable, though brief, programmatic discussion of the whole question of the 
applicability of statistics to anthropology see Morant, 1935. 

16 The differences in these papers certainly bulk very much less large than that which is 
held in common, and it would seem that (with some qualifications which will be made) they 
can usefully be treated as a group with but little distortion. 

‘7 See List of References, A. 

‘8 Two important contributions to the attempt to discover cultyral correlations and to 
establish or verify sociological generalizations by statistical methods have recently appeared: 
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“causal” interconnection of culture elements. They aim rather at (a) the 
reduction and graphical representation of complex masses of distributional 
facts and (b) historical reconstruction'’® based on the calculations and 
graphical representations of (a). In Professor Kroeber’s words: 


The Czekanowski-Klimek method calculates three things: the interrelations 
of populational groups, tribes, or territorial entities; the interrelations, or degree 
of “adhesion,” of elements, leading to definition of cultural strata or complexes; 
and third, the interrelation of the two preceding, which defines the participation 
of the tribes in the several strata, or, put differently, the composition of each tribal 
culture in terms of the various strata or complexes of which it is built up.”° 


2. Each inquiry is limited “‘to a series of geographically contiguous 
peoples or cultures.” 

3. None claims that statistical methods will solve all the problems of 
ethnology. The intention is to supplement, not to supplant.”! 

4. To greater or lesser degree limitations and difficulties of statistical 
treatment are realized. Some of the more important of those expressly 
discussed are: 


a. Atomization and selection of cultural facts is frankly avowed in 
every case. All authors operate with “traits’—‘minimal definable elements 
of culture.”’ As for selection, Fuerer-Haimendorf (2) deals only with 27 
sociological traits. Klimek and Milke (4) restrict themselves to material 
culture and Petri (6) to one aspect of material culture. All authors operate 
with negative elements or with negative distributions of positive elements. 

b. “It is obvious that the units dealt with are not really commensur- 


99 


able.’ 


c. The degree to which a “generic trait” is broken down cannot be 
fully standardized.* 


Murdock, 1937, and Simons, 1937. There will be occasion to refer to these papers in the course 
of the discussion, but an extended consideration falls, like that of the applications of statistics 
to archaeological data and to classification of languages (see Kroeber and Chrétien, 1937), 
outside the scope of this paper. 

19 The most recent work of the California group can properly be said to be getting at 
process and functional relation also, but (a) and (b) are most in evidence in the papers here 
under discussion. 20 Gifford and Kroeber, 1937, p. 229. 

*1 Gifford and Klimek, 1936, p. 74. Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 255. Fuerer-Haimendorf, 
1934, p. 139. Kroeber in Klimek, 1935, p. 3. Milke, 1935, pp. 54-55. 

* Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p..216 (The recognition of difficulties and hazards by these 
authors is particularly frank and complete, in part, no doubt, because their monograph is a 
general consideration of the whole problem). On this point see also Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, 
p. 434; Kroeber in Klimek, 1935, p. 3. 

*3 Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 434. 
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d. “For statistical purposes, nearly all ethnological data seem to be 
faulty, though in varying degree, in that they incline to name chiefly 
occurrences, leaving it to be doubtfully inferred whether unnamed traits 
are known to be absent or have not been considered or inquired into.” 

e. In general no account can be taken of culture change in statistical 
manipulations.” 

f. The calculations can take account only of the presence or absence 
of a trait, not of the comparative intensity of its occurrence.” 

g. Statistical procedures in no way enhance the value of data which 
are worthless or inadequate.*’ 

5. The use of statistical formulas may be summarized as follows: Fuer- 
er-Haimendorf (2), Klimek (3), Klimek and Milke (4), Petri (6) all use 
Pearson’s revised coefficient, Qs.2* Milke, (5), uses what is, in effect, a Qe 
without certain manipulations.?® Routil (9) rejects the measures used by 
all of the previously mentioned authors and proposes A, simple proportions, 
and Scheidt’s Z. In (10) Klimek uses Q?, while Gifford and Kroeber use W 
which is identical with Routil’s A.*° All of the above authors employ 
Czekanowski’s method of graphic representation." Statistical formulas do 
not enter directly into the papers by Kroeber (8) and by Gifford and 
Klimek (7). Driver and Kroeber (1) use simple proportions and the geo- 
metrical mean of such proportions. In all formulas of this type the variates 
need not be measurable, but one essential condition is that “the different 


* Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 256. See also Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 424; Klimek, 
1935, p. 16; Petri, 1935, p. 317; Milke, 1935, p. 3; Klimek and Milke, 1935, p. 72. The new 
Anthropological Records series of the University of California is correcting this difficulty for the 
areas covered. 

% Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 434. It is possible that in those few cases where data might 
be sufficient that the time factor might be taken into account by methods analogous to those 
used in the “time series” of the economic statisticians. For a suggestive paper, see Kemp, 
1931. Where there are documents from different periods culture change can, of course, be 
studied with the aid of association coefficients. 

26 Milke, 1935, p. 6. Routil suggests differentiated symbols for general presence, frequent 
presence, rare presence, complete absence of a trait (Routil, 1936, p. 243). Driver (1938, pp. 
205-206) has recently published a forthright discussion of this problem. 

27 Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 440; Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 255. 

28 The notation for these formulas is not constant, but I use the designations most fre- 
quently encountered. It should be noted, however, that Q, is sometimes referred to simply as 
Q; Qc is to Routil Qo, etc. 

29 Specifically his r is based on the same fundamental equation as Q, but is not multiplied 
by sin. II/2. 3 See Routil, 1936, pp. 252-257. 

31 This is explained in all the papers except those of Kroeber and Driver, 1932; Kroeber, 
1936; Gifford and Klimek, 1936. Perhaps the most convenient locus is Klimek and Milke, 
1935, p. 75. This paper gives also a very succinct explanation of the calculation of Qs. 
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categories of the same variate adopted should be mutually exclusive.’ 
These formulas attempt to meet this prerequisite by simply using the cate- 
gories “‘present”’ and “‘absent.” Throughout a= + + (i.e. the culture element 
is present in both ethnic groups or tribes or both of two elements are 
present in a series of tribes), b= +—,c=—+, d=——. Formulas® (under 
each are listed the papers in which they are adopted or partially adopted): 


II ad—be (ad —bc) 
2 \V (a+6)(a+c)(d+6)(d+c) (ad+bc) 


(2) (3) (4) (6) (10) 
ad—be 
(a+b) (a+c)(b+d)(c+d) 
(5) 
(a+d)—(b+c) a+d 
W and A=- - —— 
(a+d)+(b+c) (a+d+b+c) 
(9) (9) (10) 


It is to be noted that the first three formulas (Q¢, Qe, r) are based upon the 
third law of algebraic probability, whereas the second three (Z, A, W) 
are not. The two groups rest, therefore, on two quite different sorts of 
presuppositions, and it will be one of our principal tasks to endeavor to 
decide which is to be preferred. 

6. Advantages variously claimed in these papers for statistical method 
(in the proper place) include: 

a. expression of distributional relationships “‘more precisely and def- 
initely” than is possible verbally, and with “greater or less corrections of 
ethnological interpretations.’ 

b. discovery of problems and clues not revealed by the usual ethno- 
logical analysis. 

c. reduction of the personal element in the treatment of data. 


III. CRITIQUE 


IIIa. INTRODUCTION 


The primary aim throughout this section will be to bring fully into the 


2 Morant, 1935, p. 35. 

33 I do not list those used by Driver and Kroeber (1), for they seem to have been com- 
pletely abandoned by this group. 

*« “When events are independent of one another, the probability that they will occur si- 
multaneously is the product of their separate probabilities.” Hall and Knight, 1924, p. 378. 
% Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 255. 


r 
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realm of conscious and reasonable discussion certain covert or partly covert 
assumptions of which adopters of the method, on the one hand, and critics 
on the other seem to have been insufficiently aware and which certainly 
have not had sufficient explicit consideration. This study will necessarily 
concentrate mainly upon the logics, upon the soundness of the reasoning 
element in such procedures, for I am obviously not competent to criticize 
in detail the particular empirical context in the areas covered. Quite con- 
sciously, I avoid dealing with involved examples lest the logical issues 
become obscured. This is, then, unashamedly an essay in anthropological 
theory. 
IIIb. ETHNOLOGICALLY ORIENTED 


One fact which clearly emerges from the first three points in the 
summary of uniformities is that we are dealing with a sharply delimited 
application of statistical tools. By no means every objection which has 
been raised in the past to dealing with cultural facts by statistical means is 
pertinent here. Yet the writer has noted among American anthropologists 
discussing informally the studies emanating from the University of Cali- 
fornia a strong propensity to say something of this sort, ““Well, after all, 
the demolishment of Tylor should have laid that ghost for good.” But, as 
Driver and Kroeber (1) most rightly maintain,*’ the delimitations of 
inquiry specified under 1) and 2) of Section II make certain of the just 
criticisms leveled at the Tylorian approach irrelevant to this type of study. 
It is my impression that most American anthropologists do not consider 
these recent studies quite open-mindedly, largely because the corpus of 
professional folklore includes a dogma which might be stated this way, 
“All attempts to apply statistics in ethnology are, by definition, silly.” 
But the burden of proof is upon those who (at least in effect) uphold such 
a dogmatic and sweeping view. What has been shown is that some attempts 
have been shown to be unsatisfactory, that some ethnological questions 
will almost certainly not be settled by statistical means, that we are right 
to be highly sceptical of any procedure which tends at all toward throwing 
ethnological facts into a statistical mill without carefully thinking out 
what each step means in terms of the contexts from which the facts were 
torn. But the question which every fair-minded critic must faithfully ask 
himself at each step in his analysis is: am I certain that this criticism applies 
specifically to this particular statistical method or is it simply part of a 
residue of mainly @ priori resistance to amy use of statistics in anthropology? 
Similarly, any criticism which proceeds from the suppressed premise “surely 
not all ethnological problems can be settled statistically” is manifestly 


36 See Kluckhohn, 1939. 37 Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 212. 
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unfair.** The only justified question is, “can statistical treatment make 
any contribution to resolution of amy ethnological problems?” 

Likewise, the demonstration of serious difficulties is not of itself suffi- 
cient ground for dismissing this approach. As shown under 4) above these 
authors are perfectly aware of many obvious hazards. The only pertinent 
question is: are these limitations in sum serious enough to make statistical 
procedures useless or worse? The first thing to note is that none of the diffi- 
culties catalogued under 4) are peculiar to the statistical type of analysis. 
For example, if we are to rule out statistical techniques on the ground of 
atomization, we could be expected to rule out every other type of approach 
which utilizes the culture trait. While most anthropologists will grant that 
the comparison of culture traits (lifted more or less completely out of 
their contexts) may be inadequate or misleading from the point of view of 
certain interests, the greater number of anthropologists, I believe, are 
unwilling to deny a certain utility to such comparisons (when context is 
not ignored) from the point of view of other interests, notably that of 
historical reconstructions. Such utility will be regarded as more, or less, 
sharply restricted in accord with one’s general bias, but the anthropologist 
who would deny all significance to such distributional comparisons would 
seem bigoted indeed. It is true that the danger of pressing such interpreta- 
tions too far is great and that in concrete cases there are many dangers 
beside the most general one, but this should not lead us to throw out the 
baby with the bath, to say that since we might be tempted to draw un- 
warranted wide conclusions we will neglect even the limited legitimate 
inference. Dr Opler objects to the assumption that “a trait in one culture 
is the counterpart or equivalent of a formally similar or comparable trait 
in another culture’ and gives many excellent examples to reinforce his 
point.*® But what he seem to me to demonstrate is that formal similarity 
can sometimes mislead us. So far as I am aware no one has given an induc- 


38 The note that the intention is to supplement, not to supplant is struck again and again 
in these publications. This clearly would be the only defensible position, for it is obvious that 
at best the statistical treatment only encompasses part of the evidence even with respect to 
providing a basis for historical reconstruction. Up to this time at least, only the content of 
cultures is compared, not patterns or configuration of patterns (except in so far as these are 
reflected in content). And yet one anthropological generalization which seems to have found 
wide favor (even in circles which do not in most cases tend to share opinions) is that, whereas 
the content of cultures tends to be unstable, the patterns tend to show considerable stability. 
The implications of this generalization do not seem to me to have been altogether thought 
through by those who would make historical reconstructions with a comparative analysis of 
culture content as a starting point, although on element count studies checking with localized 
patterns, see Kroeber (8), esp. p. 115. 

39 Opler, 1935. This brief statement points out most effectively the dangers of any sort 
of too facile interpretation of trait lists. For other telling illustrations see Spier, 1929 
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tive demonstration that in the greater number of cases (or in any number 
sufficient to disturb statistical results) highly specific similarities (within a 
not too great geographical area) do not indicate some sort of historical 
connection past or present, direct or indirect. Granted freely that the same 
trait is by no means always the same behavior, it does not follow that 
detailed parallelisms are without historical significance. 

To give a concrete example: the presence of a single masked dance 
among the Havasupai is admittedly not “the same thing” as the presence 
of a very large number of masked dances among the Hopi. It cannot be 
denied that both in so far as the workings of the society and the historical 
experience of the two peoples are concerned the two facts mean very differ- 
ent things. And yet in a statistical table ‘masked dances” would be marked 
“plus” in both cases !*° True, and practices of this sort“ would undoubtedly 
give very misleading results if it were the general functioning of two social 
systems which was being compared, or even if the totality of the historical 
experience of the two peoples were being reconstructed. But is it misleading 
if one is comparing the number of traits which peoples in a reasonable 
geographical framework share in common—simply in order to get some 
idea of contacts, relative strength of influence and the like? Spier agrees 
that masked dancers among the Havasupai means Pueblo contact, either 
immediately or mediated by the Navaho. But whether the contact was 
direct or indirect is not always and in all contexts the only thing of im- 
portance. 

Indeed even in cases where we have no very satisfactory basis for mak- 
ing assumptions as to the direction from which the influence originated the 
fact of specific traits shared does not necessarily lose all significance. 
Haeberlin quite rightly maintains that “the common trend or setting of 
the Pueblo culture . . . is not comprehensible as a summation of diffused 
elements’ and showed that, for instance, the psychological context of the 


#0 Perhaps the scrupulous statistical ethnologist would, in any case, consider this “concept” 
rather than “element”—i.e. too broad a complex to be statistically usable as a totality. 

‘1 It should not be forgotten that Routil takes account—for purposes of tabulation—of 
the varying intensity of occurrence of traits (Routil, 1936, p. 243). Simmons (1937) goes even 
further. In respect of some traits and problems the variation here is so great that it seems just 
possible that such cases could best be treated by some method of correlation technique proper. 
This presupposes, of course, either continuous variation or at least material susceptible of 
variation by a considerable number of discontinuous steps. Since the association would be 
stochastic and the distribution could not be presumed to be normal either the correlation ratio 
or perhaps Yule’s r (if the correlation tended strongly to be linear) would be the appropriate 
measures. See Furfey and Daly, 1934. Routil (1936, p. 252) suggests substituting multi-point 
for tetrachoric correlation. Milke (1937) disagrees. Cf. Tschuprow, 1925, pp. 62-63. 

“ Haeberlin, 1916, p. 51. 
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dart and wheel game in Pueblo and Plains cultures was so different as to 
make any absolute equating of the two traits ridiculous. And yet, while 
calling attention to the common possession of a highly specific trait® in 
no sense exhausts the significance of the presence of the trait in two or more 
cultures, neither does the psychological or functional setting in each culture. 
In this case the existence of the dart and wheel game among the Hopi“ can 
surely not be completely disregarded as one bit of evidence pointing toward 
a working hypothesis of some interrelationship (at least as regards cultural 
content) between cultures of the Plains and Hopi culture. And that we as 
yet cannot justifiably postulate the precise period or periods of the contact 
of whether this relationship was direct or indirect, from Plains to Hopi or 
vice versa or both, should not be allowed to obscure the significance of the 
fact that cultures in the Plains and cultures in the Southwest show highly 
specific traits in common. And this is not without meaning for the under- 
standing of these cultures as we first know them ethnologically. For it 
indicates that we dare not interpret the presence of given traits as due 
wholly to immanent development of one isolated social system. Moreover, 
if comparison of a considerable body of traits shows a particularly large 
number of concrete and detailed parallelisms with one or more cultures of 
regions which are contiguous or not too geographically remote, can this 
circumstance be regarded as meaningless? Does it not indicate at least that 
contact between the carriers of these different cultures as well as the in- 
ternal consistency of a particular culture must be considered in attempting 
to account for the features characteristic of the particular culture when 
first studied? 

Naturally the fact that ritual bear hunting is known to a Plains tribe 
and a tribe in the Southwest could be given a misleading significance in 
statistical treatment, for this trait has a practically universal distribution 
in western and northern North America and extends into Siberia. Yule and 


43 Some ethnologists would be inclined to grant at least a limited approval to the statisti- 
cal treatment of traits of material culture only. In some respects a greater specificity is un- 
doubtedly attached to material objects, but it seems to me that Driver and Kroeber (1932, 
p. 242) and Fuerer-Haimendorf (1934, p. 433) make out a good case for a roughly equal ap- 
plicability to every type of trait. Coon (1931, p. 170) found a high correlation (+.61+.03) 
between social and material scores in his subareas. Driver’s recently published material indi- 
cates rather conclusively that “... material culture is no more reliable than social or re- 
ligious culture.” (Driver, 1938, p. 209.) 

“ Taken along with the fact of many other highly specific parallelisms in other traits 
which do not have anything like universal distributions in the western United States and in a 
geographical context where direct contact between Pueblo tribes and some Plains tribes is 
well documented. 
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Kendall write: “It would be no use to obtain with great pains the result 
that 29.6 per thousand of deaf-mutes were imbecile unless we knew that 
the proportion of imbeciles in the whole population were only 1.5 per 
thousand.’ This type of dilemma is, however, inherent in any method 
using atomized traits and abstracted universes of discourse. Actually, 
Gifford and Kroeber go a considerable distance toward giving us (within 
thus far—a sharply restricted universe of discourse) the kind of informa- 
tion we require. For example we are told: “‘ . . . we can conclude that the 
average tribelet or ‘village’ in this part of California possessed 2 or 3 out 
of perhaps 700 traits in its cultural inventory which might also have oc- 
curred among its neighbors but did not so occur; in other words, were 
exclusive specializations.’ The details given in this connection clearly 
provide a prolegomena to giving the concept of the continuity of cultures 
within a geographical area far more specificity and precision, and making 
some degree of predictability possible. If the comparison of even atomized 
culture traits can give us clues to part (though only part) of the significance 
of their presence in given cultures, then the only appropriate question here 
becomes: are statistical devices more efficient means of making these com- 
parisons or do they at least bring to light clues which other means do not? 
The same sort of reasoning would apply to objections which are fre- 
quently raised on the grounds of selection of data. The statistical attack 
is damned “because they don’t consider all the facts about the cultures 
they are comparing, but only those that fit nicely into their tables.”” This 
protest would be more legitimate if the proponents of statistical method 
were profferring ultimate interpretations on all problems. In any case there 
would seem to be a good measure of self-delusion in anthropological circles 
on this general question. The injunction to the ethnographer “record 
everything!” must be recognized as a counsel of perfection, and not as a 
program which can literally be carried out. Even in a small group it is 
physically impossible for any observer to record every bit of behavior 
which he sees and every bit of linguistic behavior which he hears. He re- 
cords, for the most part, those behaviors which he recognizes as verging 
on uniformities or which otherwise strike him as interesting or signifi- 
cant. There are, to be sure, ethnographical records which more nearly 
than others approximate to completeness. But to maintain that an ethnog- 
raphy is “complete” is nonsense, and the difference with these statistical 
treatments is of degree only. It may be questioned whether there is even a 
difference of degree with regard to the factor of selection involved in 
statistical as compared with other comparative treatments. 
The fact of the matter is that selection is inherent in virtually all 


* Yule and Kendall, 1937, pp. 45-46. Gifford and Kroeber, 1937, p. 225. 
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scientific procedures, including description. The selection may be more 
objectionable or less objectionable, more justified or less justified for the 
specific purposes in hand. But it is idle to delude ourselves with the com- 
forting notion that we have ever ruled out completely possibilities of error 
or misinterpretation due to selection. The selection involved in these statis- 
tical studies would seem very possibly less dangerous than that involved 
in other comparative procedures used in anthropology because it is neces- 
sarily somewhat mechanical and necessarily somewhat more apparent. 

Any comparative method faces the question of weighting. The hue and 
cry raised against the statistical method is that elements of “great impor- 
tance”’ and of “little importance” count equally. This is not precisely the 
fact, for—at least in most cases—traits which would be adjudged of “great 
importance” are rather complex and this means that they will be broken 
down into their component items and hence be weighted heavily in com- 
putations. In any case the statistical alternative hardly seems more ob- 
jectionable than the other which consists in a largely subjective weighting. 
If we knew more than we do about the uniformities of culture growth and 
change, a somewhat arbitrary weighting in terms of established principles 
might be allowable. But this is not the case. The case is that the problem 
of weighting arises in any comparative treatment, that it is a serious prob- 
lem, and that it does not seem possible to meet it unobjectionably under 
present conditions. Would anyone question that some progress along certain 
lines has been made by such comparative studies? If not, there would seem 
no reason to assert on these grounds that no useful progress can be made by 
this type of statistical comparison. In criticisms of all types of comparative 
study there can be noted the tendency to play up difficulties which, while 
existing and real enough, enter effectively only into a small fraction of the 
comparisons made. Further, the observed tendency for plus and minus 
errors to cancel themselves out has not been sufficiently taken into account. 

Summary: Unless it can be shown that the calculation of association 
coefficients conceals difficulties or irregularities of the data more than other 
comparative treatments, the purely ethnological objections do not seem 
insuperable. Tabulations of trait lists and trait complexes are absolutely 
basic to the comparative work of archaeology. Who is prepared to limit 
archaeology to sheer descriptions of single sites? 


IIIc. STATISTICALLY ORIENTED 


The directly ethnological implications’ of these procedures have by this 
time been subjected to quite rigorous critical scrutiny; refinements and 


47 Certain qualifications could be made here. Gifford (7) had only two Yana informants. 
This was unavoidable, but no allowance is explicitly made for the possibility that any two in- 


— 
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discriminations** have been made to take care of certain difficulties, and 
other difficulties (which from the very nature of the data and the process 
cannot be completely resolved) are taken account of in analysis and inter- 
pretation. The assumptions basic to the statistical procedures, however, 
have been much less rigorously examined. Some of those who have pio- 
neered in these attempts at developing ethnological artithmetic undoubt- 
edly control statistics, but it is my impression that in these writings the 
need for statistical as well as ethnological sophistication tends to be mini- 
mized. Somehow the reaction seems to be created (at least this is a rough 
induction based on observation of my students and others) that while it is 
true that one must be continually on guard ethnologically the only “statis- 
tical” knowledge necessary is ability to apply the formulas. The purely 
statistical problems that arise in dealing with data of the sort in question 
here are far from simple, and it were perhaps well that anthropologists 
should be reminded of the words of Professor Arne Fisher: 


A statistical research may be likened to the navigation of a difficult waterway, 
full of hidden rocks and skerries out of sight of the navigator. The amateur statis- 
tician, sailing the ocean in a blind and happy-go-lucky manner, often comes to 
grief on these rocks and suffers a total shipwreck.” 


The relative advantages and disadvantages of various formulas have 
been somewhat discussed in the abstract and also tested empirically. In 
(10) Kroeber probably rightly maintains, “ . . . quality of material counts 
for more than formula.’ Nevertheless it is a bit puzzling to find this last 
publication returning (without explanation) to Q2 which Fuerer-Haimen- 
dorf* and Klimek and Milke® have rejected (on the basis of empirical 


dividuals would hardly be familiar with all (or anything like all) the details of Northern and 
Central Yana cultures. At many points in the publications of the University of California 
group there seems to be an implicit assumption that in small, relatively homogeneous and un- 
differentiated societies any single individual would have knowledge of the existence (at least) 
of any item of cultural content. This premise seems more than questionable. 

48 Even here useful improvements can still undoubtedly be made. For example, if Linton’s 
terminology of item, trait, and trait complex (Linton, 1936, pp. 397-401) were used (both in 
distinguishing the data verbally and in categorizing for statistical treatment), it would seem 
likely that much clarification might result. It is items (in Linton’s sense) which enter almost 
exclusively into the tabulations at present. 

4° Fisher, 1928, p. 167. 5° Gifford and Kroeber, 1937, p. 233. 

51 Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 423. He later (p. 439) qualifies this rejection. 

® Klimek and Milke, 1935, pp. 73-74. The principle objection to Q, is that if one of the 
four figures in the simple contingency table is zero, the coefficient of association obtained is 
very misleading. This case seldom occurs in tribe with tribe correlations but is relatively fre- 
quent in trait with trait correlations. The formula itself is simpler and may be said to beg 
fewer complex statistical questions than does Qs. 
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evidence) in favor of Qs. Qs should, theoretically, be applied only when 
“present” and “‘absent” are equally divided, for it is closely related to the 
tetrachoric r when p and q are equal. Routil has given reasons for rejecting 
all of these formulas, including Q¢, and the least one can say is that he has 
given instances where all formulas previously proposed have worked badly. 
Milke has recently replied and has shown in his turn that, in certain 
empirical cases, Routil’s A gives misleading results, including also a tend- 
ency to approach its maximum value as the geographical universe of 
discourse is increased.** This whole question would seem to merit more 
through examination, for since certain difficulties with the data are univer- 
sally admitted, it becomes the more important to utilize that formula which 
produces the minimum of distortion. As Yule said long ago: “.. . the 
choice of a measure or index of association is not quite a simple and straight- 
forward matter... . 

Q2 is considerably simpler to calculate than Qs and other measures of 
association. What Yule himself said of Q2 should not be overlooked: “It 
has the merit of possessing extreme simplicity of form and consequent 
rapidity of calculation, but the demerit of not possessing an equal simplicity 
of interpretation.” All of the Q coefficients have the great merit for this 
purpose of not presupposing a normal distribution of the data sampled. 
Milke’s r*? approaches unity more slowly than tetrachoric r. But statisti- 
cians themselves do not agree on the merits of the various Q coefficients.® 
Pearson has strenuously criticized Q2,5° and Yule seems sceptical of Pear- 
son’s Q3, Ox, Os, Q¢.°° It seems curious that anthropologists have made no 
attempt to use Yule’s coefficient of colligation,™ a modified form of Q2 
possessing the same properties but certain advantages...” 

Clements and others have used x? and Milke’s r is very close to the 
formula for x? for fourfold tables. x? can be used, of course, only to test 


58 Milke, 1937. 

5 Dr Driver writes me that this is true of all measures except those used by Driver and 
Kroeber (1932). 5 Yule, 1912, p. 583. 5 Thid., p. 586. 

57 Milke seems to have the high authority of Tschuprow for the use of his r formula. See 
Tschuprow, 1925, p. 63. 

58 Yule and Kendall (1927, p. 45) say, ““The question of the best coefficient to use as a 
measure of association is one on which statisticians differ . . . .” 

5° Pearson, 1901. 6° Yule and Kendall, 1937, p. 45. 61 See Yule, 1912. 

® Yule and Kendall, 1937, p. 45. Another standard statistical textbook (Kelley, 1923) 
seems to view all these coefficients with even greater reserve (pp. 260-263). Kelley suggests, 
however, that the Boas-Yulean ¢ might be used for unit traits of non-continuous distribu- 
tion “ . . . if the point nature of the distribution can be established” (p. 259). But even if the 
distribution be considered a point distribution, the obstacle of the assumption of normal dis- 
tribution would remain. See Pearson and Heron, 1913. See also Boas, 1909. 
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significance, not as a measure of degree of association.™ In assessing the 
significance of any distribution one must always allow for the minimum 
variation of distribution which chance alone could have given. x? gives a 
measure of the significance of the departure of any particular distribution 
from random distribution as determined by the marginal totals. It seems 
possible that the best statistical procedure in historical ethnology would be 
to apply this test of significance and then to proceed to make inferences 
directly from the data without using coefficients of association. Yule and 
Kendall’s caution should, however, be noted: ‘‘We cannot proceed, how- 
ever, in the reverse direction and say that if P is not small our hypothesis is 
proved correct. All we can say is that the test reveals no grounds for suppos- 
ing that the hypothesis is incorrect ...”® Moreover, the fact that x? 
ignores the signs of x’s (excess of actual over expected frequencies) presents 
a problem of interpretation. Finally, the following conditions to the appli- 
cability of x? present formidable practical difficulties: 1) normal distribution 
of the x’s is presupposed, 2) the sample must therefore be good-sized,® 
3) no theoretical cell frequency should be small, “5 should be regarded as 
the very minimum and 10 is better.’ 4) the constraints must be linear 
(although in a fourfold table there is only one degree of freedom). Linder 
and Leary have, however, recently developed a method which seems to 
meet some of these problems.” 

The matter of which Q formula appears, however, as a quite superficial 
consideration in comparison to the following quite fundamental premises 
which seem to have been accepted almost unquestioningly (in some cases 
indeed apparently without realizing that they were premises): 

1. That all correlations (in default of specific evidence to the contrary) are 

expressions of historico-geographical connections and continuities. 

2. That, were it not for these “historical accidents,” and environmental situa- 
tions, the distributions would be quite at random and without coherence. 

3. That the numbers involved are large enough so that probability expectation 
comes into question. 

4. That inter-group and intra-group correlations are strictly comparable. 


To a considerable extent the first three of these propositions®™ are simply 


63 See Fisher, 1932, p. 93 and Chapter IV passim. 

* Yule and Kendall, 1937, p. 423. 

6 See Neyman and Pearson, 1931, and Shanawany, 1936. 

6° Yule and Kendall, 1937, p. 417. 

6? Linder and Leary, 1936. See also Fisher, 1922; Yule, 1922; and Pearson, 1930, pp. xxxii-xl. 

68 Professor Kroeber strongly challenges the first two of these. Certainly, the difficulty 
is less serious if statistical ethnologists will scrupulously abide by Driver’s premise that the 
absolute values of coefficients should be disregarded as fluctuating with the size of the universe. 
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various facets of a central critical assumption: that the logic of the probability 
theory is applicable to the data of ethnological distributions. This assumption 
is definitively made only where formulas Q2, Qs, x? and r are used. The 
dependence upon probability theory is seldom specifically recognized, and 
this in itself is evidence to me of how remote the thinking of those who 
perform the operations is from the highly critical assumptions upon which 
any justifiable use of these operations must be founded. That Yule’s Q 
is dependent upon the third law of probability is patent from the state- 
ment introductory to Yule’s fundamental theorem ““Two qualities or attri- 
butes, A and B, are defined to be independent if the chance of finding them 
together is the product of finding either of them separately...” In 
other words, when we apply these formulas to ethnological data we are 
introducing into our comparisons factors which do not rest on the simple 
quantification of the data themselves but which proceed from complex 
considerations of statistical theory. The figures we put into diagrams or 
otherwise compare and contrast and use as a basis for judgments are not 
based upon the raw facts alone, but upon the distribution of the raw facts 
as compared with “‘chance”’ or “‘independence”’ frequencies. If the coeffi- 
cient of association is of a quantity which may be interpreted as indicating 
not independence but association, the inference is that this association 
rests upon historico-environmental connection. The underlying presupposi- 
tion is clearly, that, apart from such historical or environmental inter- 
relationship, culture traits can be independent of each other. As Professor 
Boas has remarked, “‘In order to make a statistical method a success it is 
essential that the phenomena counted must be independent of one an- 
other.”””! 

Boas impales the attempt to verify sociological generalizations” upon 
this dilemma, but it is evident that the objection applies equally forcefully 
to both approaches. The sociologist assumes that the possibility of historical 
connection can be neglected, the historically minded ethnologist assumes 
that internal, functional associations can be neglected. Is the assumption 
in the case we are dealing with justified? Driver and Kroeber (1) face the 


issue quite directly and honestly, but their conclusion “.. . that it be- 
comes a fair inference, until contrary cases are demonstrated, that all 
traits can occur independently of each other . . . ’’ seems a subtle evasion. 


So far as I am aware, the statement in the form in which they have made 
6° Cf. Hall and Knight, 1924, p. 378. 
7 Yule, 1900, p. 270. 71 Boas, 1927, p. 120. 
7 Murdock’s method (1937, pp. 460-461) seems to meet rather satisfactorily the difficulty 
stressed by Boas. %3 Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 213. 
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it is not refuted by any existing analysis of the relevant facts. But this is 
not the only question which is to the point. Grant, for the sake of argument, 
that all traits cam occur independently,” does this justify our proceeding 
to the proposition: when traits are found strongly associated this demon- 
strates historical connection and nothing else? The fact (if it be a fact) 
that we can point to an instance where any particular trait is found apart 
from any other specified trait does not prove that traits do not strongly 
tend to be associated for reasons other than historical. Indeed is it not 
possible that the association due to such a tendency might often be dis- 
rupted by historical accidents? As a matter of fact, the evidence recently 
collected by Murdock (quite apart from conclusions reached on the basis 
of his statistical treatment of that evidence) strongly indicates the associa- 
tion of particular forms of social structure “with other particular aspects 
of culture, especially the economic to which they represent adjustments.”’™ 
Since his data are from 230 cultures (no two of which are contiguous and 
not many of which have had any recent historical connection), it would 
seem fair to assume that not all of this association can be interpreted histor- 
ically nor in any simple physical environmental way. As Wallis has ob- 
served, “Diffusion is not ruled in by ruling out chance.’ 

Steward has marshalled an impressive body of data in support of the 
thesis that sociological and ecological factors have been neglected in favor 
of “miracles of diffusion” in accounting for the presence of features of 
social organization found in various Southwestern societies. It is true that 
he does not account for differences between eastern and western Pueblos 
by ecological or social factors, but he is careful to insist “This view does 
not preclude diffusion; it does assume that diffusionist explanations need 


™% “Tndependence”’ is a technical term in statistics and is given different referents by 
different statisticians. It is variously defined by those who adopt Cournot’s “objective prob- 
ability,” the frequency theory of probability, etc. The conflicting claims of “logical independ- 
ence” and “physical independence” are extremely involved and do not seem to bear impor- 
tantly upon the empirical questions which are the center of our interest. For a full discussion 
see Keynes, 1921, esp. Chap. XVI. Our formulas rest upon the frequency theory of probability 
and Yule has stated that independence exists on this “when the proportion of A’s amongst the 
B’s of the given universe is the same as in that universe at large” (Yule, 1903, p. 125). One of the 
great difficulties in the application of these statistical tools to ethnological data rests in the 
proper delimitation of that “universe at large” of which Mr Yule speaks. This whole ques- 
tion, like so many of the others we have touched on, is far more complicated statistically 
than the unwary reader of statistical monographs in ethnology would gather. For example, 
Yule (ibid.) has shown that “ . . . we cannot infer independence of a pair of attributes within 
a sub-universe from the fact of independence within the universe at large” (p. 132). He has 
also here discussed the pitfalls of mixing distinct records. 

% Murdock, 1937, p. 468. Somewhat similar evidence is presented by Simmons, 1937. 

% Wallis, 1928, p. 103. 
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not be applied on so great a scale as in the past... ’’?”? The facts bearing 
on the presence of culture traits among a particular people at a particular 
time are invariably complex. Let one concrete example serve for many. 
The Navaho are known to have had contact with the Ghost Dance cult in 
its second period. No trace of this contact would have been discovered by 
ethnologists working in most portions of the Navaho country ten years 
after the occurrence. In trait tabulations an ‘“‘absence’”’ would have been 
plotted. And this clearly would have been misleading insofar as the known 
historical fact is concerned. Is there any substantial reason for believing 
that such instances are not numerous enough to make us distrustful of the 
assumption that the presence or absence of a trait can be interpreted simply 
in terms of environment, historical contact, or chance? Surely the known 
facts indicate that “borrowing involves selection and readaptation” and 
that, in the main, “cultural change is an adaptive process.”’”* 

There is not merely the possibility that the picture of actual historical 
events and contacts is complicated by rejection of traits. There is also 
always the possibility of pure convergence to be reckoned with. It is doubt- 
less true that such would not be the case with very many traits and that if 
the sample were large enough or the analysis into elements detailed enough 
this particular difficulty would hardly obscure the results. This difficulty, 
however, is added to the others that we have mentioned. There is plenty 
of empirical evidence to enforce a proposition which could have been 
postulated on a priori grounds alone: in dealing with phenomena of such 
complexity any assumption that associations must have a unique explana- 
tion is rather naive. This is not precisely a fair statement. In interpreting 
the coefficients, factors of physical environment, especially geography” 
and known historical facts are usually taken into consideration.* But 


™ Steward, 1937, p. 102. 

78 Ibid., p. 461. Here is another instance of the principle “not ‘either . . . or’ but ‘both . . . 
and’ ” which applies so generally in anthropology. In many cases acceptance or rejection is 
itself partly determined by historical experience. We must beware of thinking in terms of 
“causation” in the narrow sense which works well enough in most realms of physical science 
and train ourselves to think in terms of the complex mutual interdependence of our attributes 
and variables. 

79 This is done particularly effectually by Gifford and Kroeber, 1937. 

8° Tt could be argued also that the case is like correlating a homicide curve with an index 
of business conditions. No one so’doing would assume that lovers’ quarrels, drunkenness, in- 
sanity, etc., did not have a part in the etiology of particular murders. The only postulate is 
that, when dealing with large numbers of cases, the effect of such situations about averages 
out to a constant. Nevertheless the danger both in ethnology and in the parallel is to forget 
(by the time one states one’s conclusions) that one has recognized that the phenomenon is 
determined by one or more constants as well as by the variable in which one is interested. 
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purely internal linkages seem nowhere to be taken into account,* and, by 
and large, the assumption often verges on the extreme form in which I 
have just stated it. It seems just conceivable that eventually statistical 
techniques might be devised (along the lines of R.A. Fisher’s method 
called “the analysis of variance’’) which would separate the variance as- 
cribable to one group of factors (the historical, for example) from the va- 
riance ascribable to another group of factors (say those of social interaction 
or of ecology or whatever). The actualization of this possibility is at best 
almost certainly far in the future, but it is worth thinking about. 
That inferences have been drawn too easily from associations does not 
of itself suggest that the coefficients of association are valueless. What 
Hogben has remarked of the product-moment correlation coefficient applies 
to essentially any measure of association: “It does not throw any light on 
the mechanism connecting two phenomena. It is only a recipe for action 
in the sense that it points the way to further action and experiment.’ 
And so the calculation of the Q’s might be quite meaningful as calling our 
attention to association of culture elements, and more especially for testing 
working hypotheses reached on other grounds, even though interpreta- 
tions hitherto drawn from them have been demonstrably too simple. But 
we must ask ourselves whether the use of these formulas is likely to give us 
more trustworthy leads than the simple counting of the observed associa- 
tions would. The argument is advanced that did we not use formulas based 
upon probability theory we might be misled by concatenations due to 
chance alone. It seems questionable, however, whether we are likely to be 
misled very often when dealing with such small numbers. As a matter of 
fact, the difficulty would appear to apply mainly in the other direction. It 
is too often forgotten that “Frequency is only comparable to probability 
when it refers to experiments based on /arge numbers.”’** Here we must 
discriminate between our authors. Fiirer-Haimendorf (2) uses an extremely 
small number of cultural traits, and in most of the papers considered the 
number is probably too small to justify bringing “chance” in the statistical 
sense into it. Gifford and Kroeber (10), however, deal with 600+ cultural 
items and it would seem permissible to deal with probability expectations. 
Another consideration affecting the justifiability of formulas based on 
probability theory is that of sampling. Most of the samples are small and 


81 In some cases the possibility is simply not mentioned, in others there is an explicit 
denial. Milke, 1935, for example, says: “Denn wie V. Lebzelter betont, besteht zwischen den 
Merkmalen, die Kulturkomplexe bilden, in der Regel keine notwendige Korrelation” (p. 56). 

82 Hogben, 1937, p. 631. 

83 Some statisticians regard this as the only valid function of such measures. Cf. Keynes, 
1921, p. 426. 4 Tbid., p. 587. 
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they are, in many cases, clearly not random samples. Strictly speaking, 
probability theory has limited validity with small samples unless the statis- 
tical universe is extraordinarily homogeneous and still more limited validity 
unless the samples are drawn at random. Nevertheless there are, by 
analogy, empirical grounds for refusing to weight the last consideration too 
heavily. Students of the genetics of family lines have made good progress 
on the assumption that mating occurred at random, even though the 
existence of a considerable amount of assortative mating is well established. 
Moreover, it is only fair to point out that many of these papers state or 
imply a recognition of the fact that the samples are inadequate (for sheer 
lack of facts) and suggest that the papers are published more as an illustra- 
tion of method than from confidence in the full establishment of conclu- 
sions. 

A rather extensive and intensive combing of a relatively vast quantity 
of the pertinent statistical literature failed to provide an unequivocal 
answer to the question of whether the use of formulas based on probability 
was justified in these cases by statistical theory. As Keynes has noted 
“The Calculus of Probability has received far more attention than its 
logic . . . ’* Nevertheless the evidence certainly warrants this statement: 
many matters which the anthropologists writing the papers which we are 
considering have treated as if they were comparatively simple and straight- 
forward are definitely not so regarded by statisticians. There is far from 
being any general agreement among statisticians on the subject of prob- 
ability. Professor R. A. Fisher has recently written “The discrepancy of 
opinion among historical writers on probability is so great that to mention 
the subject is unavoidable.” To take a less broad question: the perfectly 
enormous Statistical literature on the problem of sampling (particularly 
when small samples are involved) creates a presumption that the failure 
of the anthropologists in question to so much as mention this problem 
specifically is evidence that the statistical validity of the formulas as thus 
far applied is questionable. 

The least that can be said is that the application of probability logic 
(at least in so simpliste a form) seems highly questionable. If, however, 
this were the only dubious assumption involved in the use of these statis- 
tical formulas, and if it appeared likely that much illumination might be 
gained, provisional approval of the weak assumption might be permissible. 


86 Fisher, 1937, p. 7. For a very recent and detailed discussion of some of the difficulties 
involved see Harold Jeffreys, Scientific Inference (Cambridge, England, 1937), Chapter II 
and Appendix I. 


But if these conditions do not hold, the statistical elaboration hardly 
% Keynes, 1921, p. 21. 
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seems justified. In view of the general nature of the data and of the dubious 
validity of more complex formulas are not the simple proportions of for- 
mulas Z and W-A preferable? Three objections have been specifically 
brought forward in this literature against the use of such formulas. The 
first is that they make no comparison with distributional values which 
could have been expected from chance alone. This consideration has al- 
ready been sufficiently discussed in this paper. The second is that the 
significance of simple proportions is often very vague (particularly where 
middle values are concerned).*’ Is not this actually perhaps a safeguard? 
In the present state of our ignorance would it not perhaps be wise to base 
inferences only upon rather extreme proportions? The third objection rests 
in the empirical demonstration, recently published by Milke,** that the 
formula A(W) sometimes gives high coefficients, simply on the basis of 
lack of similarity (which in turn often rests on simple lack of knowledge) 
between the two sets of traits. He shows that this is clearly true (as is the 
case with Q2) when one of the values in the four-fold table is zero. He also 
asserts that he has tested the formula in a good many less extreme cases 
(but where a is relatively small and where d is larger than N/2) and ob- 
tained results which were unsatisfactory. He likewise maintains (but does 
not demonstrate) that these objections hold, with but slight qualifications, 
for Z. 

In the publication on the Pomo (10) the results of using the formula 
W** are compared with the results of using Q2, and Kroeber states that in 
this instance the latter “ . . . seem to come a shade nearer to the average, 
and to a good fit with expectable fact . . . ’’®° Nevertheless, if the difference 
is slight, would it not be more conservative to stick to the simple propor- 
tions?™ 

I raise this question, not in full confidence that the answer is obvious, 
but simply as an indication of the way in which the evidence at hand, both 
logical and empirical, appears to me to lean. It is patent that the problem 
needs much more thorough investigation and we are far from being con- 
cerned here with any putatively final choice. I am concerned here only to 
point out that, as of the moment, here again we have a choice not between 
an objectionable and a totally unobjectionable formula but between 


87 Driver and Kroeber, 1932, p. 219. Cf. Clements, 1928, p. 306. 88 Milke, 1937. 
. .. the sum of the positive and negative agreements shown by two groups, divided 
by the sum of agreements and disagreements . . . ” (p. 231). This is clearly identical with 
Routil’s A. % Gifford and Kroeber, 1937, p. 233. 

*! Dr Driver calls my attention to the fact that with various forms of r and Q the universe, 
at least, is held constant. 
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two formulas against each of which valid objections can be urged. It is 
misleading to assert or to assume tacitly that this aspect of the problem 
is a quite simple one. It is far from being so, for competent statisticians 
disagree. 

At present my own appraisal would be something of the following order. 
There is no doubt that the Q coefficients are more neat and satisfying, but 
are we quite certain that there is not an element of “mathematical char- 
latanry” in them? As Wallis has recently written: 


... the author’s [Klimek’s (3)] coefficients give no intimation of the differ- 
ential distribution of traits responsible for the coefficient. ... Degree of resem- 
blance can, by definition, be expressed in terms of percentage of traits in one tribe 
or area which are found in another, and conversely. It seems to me this would be 
more illuminating than an undifferentiating coefficient of contingency.” 


There remains one other assumption which the users of these methods 
seem to have made without giving published evidence of having thought 
through its ramifications. It appears probably, at the moment, to be of 
considerably less importance than the complex of assumptions we have 
just discussed, but seems however to be worthy of brief mention. I refer 
to the assumption that it is not necessary in procedures of this sort to 
differentiate between intra-class and inter-class associations. Some of these 
papers do not limit their enquiry to the attempt to give precision to the 
degree of similarity of cultural content between ethnic groups or tribes. 
They further attempt to determine the degree of “adhesion’’ of blocks of 
elements within particular tribes. The inter-group and intra-group coeffi- 
cients seem to be regarded as of equal value and strictly comparable. This 
may be quite sound, but in view of statistical experience of the contrast 
between inter-class and intra-class correlations,” a demonstration of the 
soundness seems required. 

Summary: A clear-cut case for any statistical formula” cannot be made. 
Statistical theory gives grounds for regarding the use of any of these for- 
mulas with reserve, but Z and W-A (or perhaps even Driver and Kroeber’s 
1932 formulas) seem somewhat to be preferred. It must be remembered 


* Review of Klimek, 1935 (American Journal of Sociology, vol. 42, pp. 756-761), p. 759. 

% See Fisher, 1932, Chapter VII. See also Morant, 1935, p. 36. 

™ After this section was already written in approximately final form I saw, through the 
courtesy of Dr Driver, a manuscript of his which discusses these formulas in a manner which is 
(from at least some points of view) more thorough-going and satisfactory than mine. Since 
his manuscript (Introduction to Culture Element Distributions: X) is now (February, 1939) in 
press it seemed better to let my independently developed discussion remain without sub- 
stantial alterations. 
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that, in general, the more complex the coefficient the less straight forward 
is its interpretation. Urgently needed is validation of various procedures 
by making tests where the answers are unequivocally known. 


IIId. ADVANTAGES 


Thus far we have pointed out 1) that the difficulties which arise in 
statistical comparisons prior to the application of the actual formulas are 
difficulties common to all trait comparisons, 2) that the use of formulas 
based upon probability theory must be regarded with scepticism. Let us 
examine the advantages which have been claimed for these statistical 
methods. In making this assessment let us pay particular attention to this 
question: how do the interpretations arrived at fit the empirical data and 
other sorts of ethnological interpretations? Are all the theoretical hazards 
(and the sheer arithmetical industry) compensated for by new knowledge 
and insights? Anthropology has an empirical tradition, and if these de- 
vices can be shown to work well in practice, few anthropologists will 
weight too seriously the theoretical doubts which can be adduced. 

We must carefully differentiate our evaluation of three aspects of these 
statistical studies: 1) the tabulation and sheer enumeration of the raw 
data, 2) the coefficients which are obtained by applying the formulas to 
the raw data, 3) the historical reconstructions and other interpretations 
based on the coefficients and other considerations. As far as 1) is concerned, 
we can grant almost without reserve the first three advantages claimed by 
advocates of the method which have been listed under point 6 in Section 
II in this paper. There is no doubt that the presentation of the distributions 
is extremely compact,” that glaring gaps in our knowledge and in accepted 
methods of recording are revealed, that selectivity and other effects of 
personal bias are reduced to the minimum consonant with defects in the 
literature. The same ends could, in theory, be achieved with no intention 
of proceeding statistically thereafter, but it simply is a fact that (with the 
large exception of Spier and perhaps Nordenskiold) they have almost never 
been achieved without the statistical stimulus. This is understandable, for 
the attempt to use material statistically can hardly fail to emphasize the 
urgency of records which are as precise as possible in all details. Moreover, 
simple listing (unless at the hands of one whose critical acumen is constantly 
vigilant—Spier, for example) all too easily reflects a far too general flaw in 
anthropological work: anthropologists are prone to use a number of conceptions 


% T have said nothing of distribution maps. Their utility for some purposes can hardly be 
challenged but that they are not adequate substitutes for statistical tabulations has, I think, 
been shown. See Fuerer-Haimendorf, 1934, p. 422; Klimek, 1935, p. 16, footnote 3. 
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which are not easily reducible to their behavioral references. The statistical 
attack tends to reveal vagueness and slovenliness where sheer tabulation 
does not. Careful scrutiny of the lists used in the most recent statistical 
publications seems to me to demonstrate this. The listing is not beyond 
cavil, but at least the categories are, with few exceptions, remarkably 
definite and specific. 

Finally, another advantage must be mentioned which did not appear in 
the list in Section II under point 6 because it has been utilized only in the 
most recent publication—Gifford and Kroeber (10). This consists in testing 
various trait lists for reliability* by studying internal consistencies and 
distributions and comparing them with the facts of geographic proximity, 
linguistic relations, etc. The theoretical justifications for such procedures 
seem valid, and the test, within limits, would seem perfectly sound and 
most useful. Also, in this publication, the data are analyzed to make a 
novel and valuable contribution to the problem of cultural change and 
originality. 

This statistical approach, then, gives an admirable impetus to recording 
and assembling the fullest and most precise data from particular areas. 
The second question is: do the coefficients give a better basis (or at very 
least a valuable supplementary basis) for interpretation? The coefficients 
have advantages over the simple impressionistic “sizing up” of the trend 
of tabulated and enumerated data. It cannot be claimed that the coefficients 
give a “‘purely objective” basis for interpretation. But the choice is in no 
sense between the complete objectivity of one approach and the incomplete 
objectivity of another. The choice is irrevocably between two sorts of 
incomplete objectivity. It would seem that the particular sort of incomplete 
objectivity which this statistical approach affords has, in the problems 
with which it deals, some claims to utility. 

We want to know, of course, to what extent factors extraneous to the 
relationships arising immediately out of the raw data (i.e. from the fact 
that the formulas are based on probability theory) affect the coefficients. 
It does not seem possible to answer this question unequivocally at present, 
but the data available do not warrant the inference that the alterations 
are sufficient to affect conclusions appreciably in many instances. As 
pointed out above, the results of using W and of using Q2 were not very 
different in the few cases where both have been tried on the same data. 
Moreover, the circumstance must not be overlooked that in almost no 
cases are conclusions reached which are revolutionary or which seem to 


% For most useful material and discussion from a different point of view see Driver, 1938, 
and Driver, 1937a, pp. 56-57. 
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contradict indisputable facts.*? That the trend of the coefficients is essen- 
tially invariably consonant in broad outline with interpretations attained 
by various non-statistical methods®* gives us considerable assurance that 
the distortion (if any) produced by the statistical formulas which have 
been used cannot be very great. Further, the strong tendency (though in 
somé cases the number of full black squares in the wrong corners looks 
suspicious) toward linearity in distribution when data are plotted according 
to the Czekanowski method suggests something more than arbitrary statis- 
tical coherence. The coefficients have suggested in some cases modifications 
of pre-existing hypotheses and it may be that we should view these with 
suspicion on grounds of statistical theory. But, whether eventually demon- 
strated to be incorrect or partially incorrect, they have been useful insofar 
as they have defined new problems, suggested new conceptual refinements, 
pointed to critical areas for more intensive investigation. And careful 
study of the papers and articles in question leads me to the belief that they 
have contributed considerably in this direction. I think Kroeber is fully 
right in saying of the statistical approach that “.. . it clarifies concepts, 
sharpens definition of problems, and reveals new problems which call for 
more exact factual investigation.’’® 

The coefficients may give bases for historical reconstruction and other 
interpretations which have certain definite advantages (as well as, perhaps, 
certain disadvantages) over other bases. The reasoning about these coeffi- 
cients for purposes of historical reconstruction and other interpretations 
may seem to many critics ill-founded at many points. As a matter of fact, 
they seem for the most part to be out and out deductions from a corpus of 
premises which themselves need more detailed and explicit statistical dem- 
onstration. This, however, is quite a separate question and one into which 
we need not enter here. As a matter of fact the extent to which Milke’s 
conclusions on Melanesia correspond with Graebner’s'® is curious and 
interesting.'*' Yet we must not allow the issue to be confused. Even if it 


% In judging this statistical approach one of their primary tenets should never be for- 
gotten: all conclusions arrived at statistically must be tested “ . . . for fit with the known facts 
of geography and history, such as position, communications etc.” (Driver and Kroeber, 1932, 
p. 213). Gifford and Kroeber’s publication on the Pomo, 1937, gives particularly satisfactory 
demonstration that this tenet is taken very seriously. 

% For example, Klimek and Milke’s (4) “ ... extensive cultural equation of all Tupi 
peoples with the exception of the Chiriguano alone,” had already been developed by Norden- 
skiéld and Métraux. 

% In Klimek, 1935, p. 11. 100 Milke, 1935, p. 54 and ff. 

101 Dr Driver (1937b) finds it strange that in an earlier paper (Kluckhohn, 1936) I“... 
did not mention a number of statistical studies, most of which have appeared recently.” Asa 
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can be shown conclusively that any of the historical reconstructions arrived 
at are untenable, this cannot be interpreted as irrefutable evidence of the 
invalidity of the statistical treatment. If the coefficients of themselves are 
contradictory to known facts that is another matter. But insofar as the 
coefficients are simply used as points of departure, the statistical method 
as such cannot fairly be appraised by the conclusions drawn. Dr Driver’s 
statement is very succinct and lucid: 


This is a relatively direct form of induction. Whether the selection and weight- 
ing of the tribes and traits, the correlation formula, or the inferences drawn from 
the statistics are acceptable to the reader is another matter. The author of such a 
study has at least committed himself and is open to criticism or confirmation.'” 


IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The answer to this like the answer to so many questions of anthropo- 
logical method can hardly be given as a simple “yes” or “‘no.”’ The covert 
premise (“every method which is not fully good is bad’’) which seems to 
underlie a good deal of the reasoning in anthropological theory must be 
rejected. This approach in its present form would seem to have certain 
very definite liabilities, of which the most serious is probably the fact that 
its present formulas are based mainly upon probability theory—which 
may well be completely inapplicable to such a statistical universe. This 
question urgently needs more searching exploration, both empirical and 
logical. It is probably true that anthropologists generally, with their strong 
empirical tradition, tend a little to be, in the phrase of G. Lowes Dickinson, 
amorous of devices but contemptuous of ideas. In this case certainly the 
widest conceptual ramifications of procedures need attention far more than 
do the aspects of pure manipulation. 


matter of fact I did mention (footnote 40) one of the five he lists, and I also call attention (p. 
166 and footnote 15) to the relevance of statistical considerations to some aspects of the 
Kulturkreislehre. Since the paper was already over-long and since it was centered on the one 
approach, it did not seem to me necessary to mention or proper to discuss in extenso statistical 
contributions unless they bore directly upon the Kuwlturkreislehre. I should have mentioned 
Czekanowski (1912) and I confess that Fuerer-Haimendorf’s article had escaped my notice, 
otherwise, Milke’s contribution is the first which expressly links the two approaches. Routil, 
(1936, see pp. 231, 251, 260) also relates the statistical attack to the Graebner-Schmidt 
methed. In Driver’s view “ . . . a Kulturkreis is simply a group of traits which correlate rela- 
tively high amongst themselves and lower than with other tribes. Boundary lines can be 
netermined from natural breaks in the intercorrelation table or can be arbitrarily drawn at 
certain limits such as Q,=.50. ‘Centers’ or ‘climaxes’ are simply groups of tribes or traits 
within culture areas and Kulturkreise which show the highest correlations with each other as 
well as the other tribes or traits in the area or Kreise’”’ (Driver, 1937). Father Schmidt has 
rather recently expressed himself in some detail on the two approaches. (See, Schmidt, 1937, 
pp. 23, 42, 43 ff., 138, 145.) 10 Driver, 1937b, p. 174. 
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Is it, however, at best simply a case of what Thoreau called “improved 
means to unimproved ends?” It does not seem to me that the legitimacy of 
the interests represented by these papers and articles can be questioned, 
provided one assumes that they are regarded as only one aspect of anthro- 
pological investigation. Some of us may well agree with Professor Spier 
when he says “It would seem that a more fertile view [than from historical 
reconstruction] is rather to be had from a consideration of the conditions 
under which that growth takes place.’ But because we agree that other 
approaches are perhaps, in general, “more fertile’ should hardly impel us 
to deny value to this statistical method. 

In considerable part, both opposition and advocacy depend upon one’s 
stand with respect to two polarities of approach to anthropological prob- 
lems generally, which Weber has called erkldren and verstehen. The advocates 
of statistical method are convinced that some ethnological questions at least 
can be resolved by rigorous, somewhat mechanical treatment of natural 
science type. Others feel that culture is at bottom a conception of artistic 
insight and that any attempt to deal statistically with such an amorphous 
and purely diagnostic concept is logically absurd. It is urged that this 
is not merely an instance of trying to apply very refined methods to very 
crude data but that the abstraction of bits of culture is in itself a faulty 
conception and that, as Laswell has observed, the attempt to quantify 
faulty conceptions will lead to results which are only more precisely faulty. 
A somewhat more conservative view I have heard Professor Sapir express 
orally something like this: 


Statistics are often characterized by a spurious accuracy. They may be beauti- 
fully accurate in an atomistic sense, yet completely misleading as to suggested pat- 
tern. In social science and in the study of behavior one is often right to prefer a 
rough and ready procedure on a sound configurative basis to ambitious “scientific”’ 
superstructures on bases that ignore the structurally relevant. “Pro tem” concepts 
may have to do in a young science and hasty statistical perfectionism frequently 
hides rather than reveals what serious people want to know about behavior or 
culture. 


It is also roughly this sort of thing which I understand Spier to mean 
when he writes as follows: 


In basing judgments on these tabular statements it must be understood that no 


103 Spier, 1929, p. 222. It is worthy of remark that Spier’s observation is closely akin to 
one made by one of the most acute of recent thinkers upon probability logics: “‘ . . . but the 
precise nature of the conditions in which the observations took place and the numerous other 
considerations of one sort or another, of which we must take account when we wish to general- 
ize, are not usually susceptible of numerical or statistical expression.”” (Keynes, 1921, p. 329). 
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such presentation is capable of including every item. Nor does it do full justice to 
the extent and character of resemblances and dissimilarities. For instance, the 
single entry Song-Cycles includes a whole host of items that are similar, while the 
very real difference in content is barely suggested. I would like to add that it is for 
this reason that a statistical expression of the interrelations between the cultures 
based on these tables would have little value.’ 


The cogency of the objections raised by Sapir and Spier is undeniable. 
But both sides are right. If I may phrase the unchallengeable significance of 
criticisms of the type of those just presented it is that we must not take the 
results of statistical treatments too seriously. This, however, is not to say 
that we must not take them at all seriously. Spier insists that the complexi- 
ties of differences and similarities are such as to defy representing the whole 
truth schematically. Agreed. But granted that the statistical approach is 
not perfect nor calculated to express all the pertinent facts, granted that 
objections a, b,c. . . x can justifiably be made against it, is it not of some 
value as a check against and a supplement to “judgments made by rough 
and ready procedures?”’ One principal trouble with these latter is that, 
save in the most expert and critical hands, resemblances in well-known and 
striking trait-complexes are likely to be over-emphasized. Thus, as Hill 
has recently shown,'™ the dependence of Navaho culture on Pueblo has been 
much exaggerated. Statistical treatment which compares traits on an equal 
basis without singling out those which are deemed (by a selection which is 
in good part unconscious) critically important would have also revealed 
this error. 

Any approach which verges too extremely toward either the erklaren 
or the verstehen polarity will be unsatisfactory from the very nature of the 
case. There may be perfectly sound objections to a given, specific sort of 
quantitative approach or to the use of statistical formulas based on par- 
ticular presuppositions. But the issue must not be twisted to the positing 
of an intrinsic conflict between quantitative or statistical methods and 
others which are less sharply formulated, more “intuitive.” Lundberg’s 
statement, though partisan, is to the point: 


1 Spier, 1936, p. 14. It should be noted that the California group, at least, have not for 
ome time considered Song-Cycles a sufficient element. 1% Hill, 1938. 

106 One reasonable argument may be stated: yes, the man who has worked in an area, has 
first-hand knowledge of the facts undoubtedly often draws sound inferences without recourse 
to statistics. “Feel” of the context counts for a great deal in competent hands, admittedly. 
But a scientific axiom is that all conclusions need verification by other investigators. The 
number of anthropologists is not large enough for us to hope that independent judgments by 
a number of field workers can be arrived at in all areas. Hence (provided the field ethnologists 
publish full and specific records) statistics provide an obvious means for independent checking. 
Cf. Driver and Kroeber (10), p. 255. 
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Quantitative techniques are merely the more refined, easily-used tools by which 
we gain insight and understanding. No one has to my knowledge ever questioned 
their importance in all scientific endeavor. Eloquent defenses of insight and under- 
standing, therefore, merely draw a red herring across the trail of the real question, 
namely, What are the methods of attaining understanding and insight?!°” 


It seems to me that statistics in ethnology with close analysis of accom- 
panying conditions has shown its value, even though that value is limited. 
Certain conclusions which are suggestive and illuminating have been 
reached. And it seems unlikely that some at least of these would have been 
reached very soon by other methods. No other way has been suggested for 
expressing some of the interrelationships of vast series of data in such small 
compass. Czekanowski’s graphical method of representation is an admirable 
tool, even though any particular method of computing the values of the 
squares may be adjudged inadmissible. Kroeber with reason writes: “... 
but with 15,000 factual items that are comparable, statistical treatment is 
indicated.’!°* The results of this statistical treatment are very probably 
but crude “first approximations” which are subject to correction in terms 
of more subtle considerations. But they are useful as pointing the way and 
as representing a relatively impersonal type of analysis. On at least two 
counts this approach represents a step in the direction in which anothro- 
pology must certainly move: 


1. The steps by which generalization is arrived at are somewhat more ade- 
quately specified (and hence open to criticism and verification) than seems 
to be the case with the modal ethnological publication. 

2. To a considerable degree generalizations are given a quantitative basis.’ 


This summary must end as it began. My point is that there is no abso- 
lute preponderance of evidence either pro or con, and any attempt to deal 
with the matter as if the issue were perfectly clear-cut would be highly 
misleading. The use of statistical formulas in ethnology must be regarded 
as still being in a highly experimental stage, but, in my opinion, the experi- 
ment should be encouraged. We are still feeling our way in anthropological 
methods, and both “sympathetic tolerance” and “icy enthusiasm” are 
highly desirable lest new attacks of vigor and promise be stultified. In 
passing judgment, one must also not neglect the improvements which are 

107 Lundberg, 1936, p. 41. 

108 Gifford and Kroeber, 1937, p. 223. 

109 Surely it would be agreed that in the last analysis every scientific generalization (from 
the very definition of generalization) must have some quantitative basis. This does not imply 
that only the quantitative basis is necessary, but only that it is one indispensable basis for 
any scientific generalization. 


= 
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constantly being made. Just as just criticisms of Tylor are not altogether 
applicable to Driver and Kroeber, so some objections which can be made 
to Driver and Kroeber do not apply to Gifford and Kroeber. This last 
publication strikes me as a rather remarkable and illuminating piece of 
work—far more than simply an interesting tentative. And I am frank to 
say that Driver’s Reliability of Culture Element Data seems to me most 
sophisticated and rigorous, easily one of the most significant contributions 
to ethnological theory of the last decade. 

Personally I view with favor the tendency to quantify—as ancillary to 
other approaches. I question, however, as at least premature the tendency 
to apply to our present data formulas based on “chance” and with highly 
complex theoretical antecedents. Simple quantification with perhaps some 
comparisons based on the use of the proportion formulas Z and A-W would 
retain most of the advantages of the methods we have been discussing 
(i.e. statistical analysis can give a concise description of certain situations). 
In estimating, however, the value of thus far published contributions of 
statistical ethnologists we must never lose sight of the hazards resulting 
from the circumstance that these are based essentially exclusively not upon 
analyses of observed behaviors but upon analyses of verbal data, most of 
it elicited by direct questions. It seems fair to assert that fully satisfactory 
answers to many crucial questions can come only from inductions on action 
and from “passive interview” material. Finally, as Spier and others have 
insisted, those who will use statistical tools need ever to be reminded of the 
sage words which Leibniz wrote to Bernouilli: 

“Utilissima est aestimatio probabilitatum, quanquam in exemplis jurid- 
icis politicisque plerumque non tam subtili calculo opus est, quam accur- 
ata omnium circumstantiarum enumeratione.”’ 
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Yu te, G. U. anp KENDALL, M. G. 
1937 An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (London). 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON STATISTICAL METHODS IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


So far as I have been able to determine, Professor Spier was the first American Anthro- 
pologist to apply statistical concepts to archaeological data. Leslie Spier, New Data on the 
Trenton Argillite Culture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 18, 1916, pp. 181-190). See also The 
Trenton Argillite Culture (American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, 
Vol. XXII, Part IV, 1918). Wissler carried Spier’s suggestion somewhat further in a paper 
which appeared simultaneously. Clark Wissler, The A pplication of Statistical Methods to the 
Data on the Trenton Argillite Culture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 18, 1916, pp. 190-198). 
In a notable (and, in the opinion of this writer, an incredibly neglected) paper Spier in 1919 
applied the theory of random sampling to establish potsherd sequences by seriation with re- 
sults which were not only important from the point of view of the specific archaeological problem 
but which would seem to have the most significant implications for stratigraphic method 
generally. Leslie Spier, Am Outline for a Chronology of Zuni Ruins (American Museum of Nat 
ural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. XVIII, Part III, 1919, esp. pp. 252-255, 281 
287). In 1934 Hawley followed out the same principles, using statistical tests to determine 
whether potsherd types of different strata differed significantly. Florence Hawley, The Signifi- 
cance of the Dated Prehistory of Chetro Ketl (Albuquerque, 1934), pp. 47-51. I understand that 
Dr George Brainerd of Ohio State University is at present working intensively on this prob- 
lem. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL HORIZONS IN CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA By ROBERT F. HEIZER and FRANKLIN FENENGA 


INTRODUCTION 


HE present paper is an attempt to define the archaeological situation 

in the lower Sacramento Valley. The aim of this discussion is to sum- 
marize a threefold culture sequence called here Early, Middle and Late, 
and to place it within the general scheme of California prehistory as we 
understand it at the present time. Until quite recently California culture 
has been widely cited as endowed with an unique uniformity and unchange- 
ableness, persisting in its simple, specific form for thousands of years. We 
now know this to be incorrect. Wherever intensive, planned archaeological 
work has been prosecuted in California, cultural differences have obtruded 
themselves.! 

Our type section and largest sampling is from the Mokelumne-Cosumnes 
river region, with additional data from the upper Sacramento valley (site 1) 
and the Sacramento-San Joaquin river Delta region (sites 138, 139). The 
Cosumnes river sites are 107, 6, 120, 126, 127; the Mokelumne river sites 
68, 66, 142. Site 60 on the Sacramento river is geographically intermediate 
as is site 99 on the lower American river. Map 1 shows the location of these 
sites.? 

Schenck and Dawson published, in 1929, a volume on the archaeology 
of the northern San Joaquin valley.? They concluded that in this region 
(called Stockton-Lodi), certain sites could be differentiated by character- 
istic cultural forms, and that these cultural divergences reflected temporal 
differences. But Schenck was very hesitant in offering this interpretation, 
and when in 1933 the Sacramento Junior College instituted an archaeolog- 
ical program under the direction of President J. B. Lillard, it was with the 
main idea of gaining a general insight into the archaeology of their area, 
and not of a specific search for cultural sequence. Two Cosumnes river 
sites (126, 127) yielding the same culture were successively investigated. 
The third, site 107, soon showed itself to be stratified, the topmost level 
agreeing with the culture disclosed in sites 126 and 127, the bottom level 
something entirely different. Intermediate in this site between these two 
divergent cultures was a manifestation apparently of a transitional phase. 

In 1936 Lillard and Purves published a bulletin on the basis of this trio 


1 See Rogers, M. 1929; Olson, 1930; Rogers, D.B. 1929. 

2 See Schenck and Dawson (1929; 293-305) for a good geographical description of the area. 
* Schenck and Dawson, 1929. 

‘ Lillard’s sites 1, 2, and 3 are respectively our 127, 126, 107. 
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Map 1. Location of sites in the lower Sacramento Valley region, California. 


of Cosumnes river sites which had been under investigation for three 
years.’ Their conclusion was that an Early and Late culture period were 
distinguishable, the Post-contact or historic period forming the final phase 


5 Lillard and Purves, 1936. 
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of the Late. In the summer of 1937 the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California reinvestigated, at the invitation of Li’‘ard, his 
key stratified site (107) and worked site 142 located somewhat further south 
on the Mokelumne river. More recently, the Sacramento institution has 
excavated site 99 located about 6 miles east of Sacramento on the American 
river, site 60, and site 66 on the lower Mokelumne river, in all of which 
appeared a clear transitional manifestation between Early and Late. Other 
investigations include the excavation of sites 68, 1, 138 and 139 by the 
University of California. The data from these sites have been utilized in 
this paper which is merely a summary. The final report, dealing with each 
site as a unit, is in progress. 

Artifacts occur so overwhelmingly in association with burials that, in 
large part, cultural manifestations are judged on burial complexes. Roughly 
there is about a 30 per cent incidence of burials without material culture 


68 142 107 66 99 1 60 139 126 127 6 120 138 


Post-contact 


Late 


Transitional 


Early 


=. 
Cuart 1. Representation_of_sites by cultural horizon. 


association. Articles such as bone basketry-sewing awls, objects of baked 
clay, and implements for grinding (in short, articles of “camp use’’) which 
occur not at all, or only very exceptionally, in association with burials, are 
exceptions. 

The method of excavation has been that of cutting two trenches inter- 
secting centrally in order to recover stratigraphic profiles, systematic test 
pitting in the quadrants, and the excavation of cemeteries located either 
by the trenching or testing operations. 

Certain aggregations of burials within certain sites at one stratigraphic 
level form cultural units. Different cultures may be represented in one site 
(see Chart 1), by differences reflected by later intrusives (site 142), by 
absolute vertical stratigraphy (sites, 1, 60, 107), or by location of cemeteries 
in other parts of the site (horizontal stratigraphy) as in sites 139, 107. Pure 
culture sites (68, 66, 99 and 138) are those occupied during only one culture 
period.®* 


& Site 139 should be corrected to read site 141. 
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CULTURE CLASSIFICATION 


Three cultural horizons, called here Early, Transitional and Late (the 
Post-contact being the historic phase of the Late) have been defined in our 
area. The order of succession is demonstrated, as outlined above, either by 
vertical or horizontal stratigraphy or later intrusives, and is further con- 
firmed by the cultural evidence which demonstrates a cultural continuum, 
the changes and additions within this continuum forming our three hori- 
zons. Where sharp breaks appear, the possibility that we are dealing with 
an incomplete sampling should not be overlooked. The picture in brief is 
one of development in culture, different emphases reflecting the particular 
tenor of each period. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Early period. This culture, known from sites 68, 107, and 142, is the 
earliest we have found archaeologically on the valley floor.’ We have no 
idea of its immediate provenience, since it appears in a similarly developed 
form in each of these sites. It is, however, Californian in general tenor. This 
is demonstrated by the extensive use of Olivella and abalone (Haliotis) 
shells, and stone materials (quartz crystals, amphibolite schist) which could 
have come only from the Sierras to the east, and obsidian which is found to 
the northeast in the Coast range valleys. It is not a simple culture, but 
already highly developed and with numerous unique elements. A list of the 
features peculiar to this period and which are, in most cases, lacking in the 
two succeeding horizons would include: burials lying face down, fully 
extended; complete permineralization of bones; regularity of westerly or- 
ientation of burials; deposits characterized by a calcareous hardpan cap; 
perforated (types A., B.1, B.3) charmstones; slender ground slate “‘pen- 
cils;” thick-walled, conically drilled tubular stone pipes; great abundance 
of whole or fractured clear quartz crystals; ground quartz crystals; pre- 
dominance of stemmed-type projectile points of chert or slate; unworked 
fist-size colored quartzite pebbles associated with burials; large rectangular 
Olivella beads; rectangular abalone shell beads with one or two central 
perforations; circular abalone ornaments with one or two central perfora- 
tions; short, undecorated mammal bone tubes; large cylindrical bone pins, 
one end flattened, other end sharp; turtle carapace or plastron ornaments; 
use of human bones for artifacts (receptacle made of human skull from 
site 107 shown in pl. 3d, whistle of proximal end of a human radius from 


6 Surface finds of Folsom-type points have been noted. See Harrington, 1938a, 1938b; 
and Heizer, 1938a. The fact that these occur only as surface finds imposes a limitation so great 
that no inference, except a highly hazardous one based on typology and technology, can be 
drawn from them. 
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site 142); bead applique with asphaltum; sandstone “‘paint palette” from 
site 107 (see pl. 3h); antler fishspear points; single piece bone fishhook 
(fig. 1, 17). 

Transitional period. Of apparent wider geographical extension is the 
Transitional horizon in the valley sites. It is known from sites 1, 66, 60, 
99, 107, 142, 139. (See map 1). Early period traits which carry over into 
the Transitional period include; use of the metate; importance of quartz 
crystals; use of asphaltum for adhesive purposes; charmstones; large 
chipped points with stemmed or concave-base and diagonal flaking; flat, 
narrow, long bone, or antler “strigils;” obsidian cores used as ‘“‘bangles;”’ 
chrysolite asbestos splinters; beaver mandibles and unworked bird head, leg 
and foot bones in burials; bone tubes with cut ends. The unique features 
would include; cobblestone platforms associated with burials; fishtail type 
charmstones (type D. 5); thin, steatite disc beads; thin, short steatite 
tubes; perforated ground slate pendants (pl. 1, g); steatite and baked-clay 
earplugs; predominant interest in concave-base obsidian points with trans- 
versal ribbon-flaking technique; ground hematite chunks; small, flat circu- 
lar Olivella beads; abalone disc beads; large perforation in abalone orna- 
ments; dentate edge (deeply serrated) circular abalone ornaments; almost 
exclusive use of Haliotis cracherodii (green backed abalone) ; thick mammal 
bone whistles; blunt, perforated bone bodkins; flat spatula-like antler 
“strigils” with concave base; small, flat bone dice marked on one surface; 
incised, perforated bone needles; barbless,+blunted antler projectile points 
(fig. 1, 18); problematical notched antler tips; sturgeon mouthplates with 
ground edges; elk antler ‘“‘adze.’”” 

Late period. We know a very large number of sites producting culture 
remains of this horizon,* but few have been scientifically excavated. The 
present discussion is based on sites 1, 107, 138, and a composite series from 
sites 120, 126, 127 and 6. These sites are circular mounds comprised of 
unstratified black, ashy dirt with accumulation refuse such as animal bones, 
shell and stone fragments scattered throughout. All are elevated, the de- 
posits generally resting upon a natural subsoil elevation, and all are near 
existing stream courses. Unique features of this period are: light, friable 
skeletal material; light, ashy mound deposit; laterally notched small arrow- 
points; “stockton type” square serration (fig. 2, 1), “stockton curves” 


7 Fenenga, n.d. 
8 Surveys during the past five years have resulted in the full recording ana mapping on 
USGS quadrangle sheets of archaeological sites in the drainage basins of the Sacramento, 
lower American, Consumnes-Deer Creek, lower Mokelumne-Dry Creek, lower San Joaquin 
and Delta drainways. About 300 sites are known, approximately 90 percent being classifiable 
as Late period sites. Many of these, as yet untested, may be stratified. 
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(fig. 2, 0); delicate chipped points measuring less than 45 mm. (actually 
ca. 30 mm. as an average) in length; biconically drilled stone (most often 
steatite) pipes with base-rings and bone stem (fig. 1, 28); thick steatite 
disc beads; steatite hourglass—or spool-shaped beads; magnesite disc 
beads; biconically drilled magnesite tubes; flat, circular stone “discoidals;” 
flat-rimmed, flat-bottomed stone mortar and flat-bottomed stone pestle 
(Delta region); acorn anvil; molded cakes of powdered red ochre; saucer- 
shaped Olivella beads; clam shell disc beads (Saxidomus nuttalli) ; long tubu- 
lar and flat ovoid beads of Tivela crassateloides, (a southern species most 
common to the Santa Barbara region); ovoid and “‘banjo”’ type abalone 
ornaments; shallow drilled-pit decoration around the periphery of abalone 
ornaments; use of whole abalone shells to contain infant burials; perforation 
of abalone ornaments invariably near edge; exclusive use of Haliotis 
rufescens (red-backed abalone); short, undecorated mammal bone tubes 
with constricted center; bird bone tubes with incised geometric designs; 
tubular birdbone whistles in pairs; barbed (unilaterally and bilaterally) 
antler fishspears; perforated antler shaft straighteners; great variety of 
objects of baked clay;® carbonized remains (seed offerings, basketry, net- 
ting, wooden fishhooks,” etc) in cremations. 

Post-coniact period. The post-European remains in the Valley are rather 
scarce owing to the sudden Caucasian impact and the retreat of the valley 
Indians to the foothills. However, most of our Late sites yield a few burials 
of this period, and it is from this small sampling from sites 1, 120, 126, 127, 
107 and 6 that the information in this paper is based. Flexed burials lying 
in the near-surface levels of the loose, ashy deposit of Late sites are identi- 
fied by the association of Hudson’s Bay Company glass trade beads and 
metal objects. In addition, objects of Late material culture such as incised 
birdbone tubes; small, serrated obsidian arrowpoints; double birdbone- 
whistles and clamshell disc beads serve to link the post-European phase™ 


® See Heizer, 1936. In this paper I attempted to show, in the light of the then available 
data, that this near-pottery complex was restricted to the Late culture period and was due to 
introduction by the Late people. Since this article appeared, new data indicate that objects 
of baked clay are to be found in the Transitional and Early culture levels, though very spar 
ingly, and of predominantly non-utilitarian shape (e.g. “spindle whorls,” pipes, earplugs, small 
polished cut-groove “‘balls’’). In this light, the case for a local origination of non-utilitarian 
forms, later developing into objects of utilitarian importance, such as substitutes for rocks in 
stone-boiling in this alluvial region, appears more likely than my original thesis which would 
link this as a peripheral manifestation of the Southwestern pottery focus. There is no real 
evidence yet of a local origin, however, and the question must remain open until conclusive 
evidence is forthcoming. 1 Heizer, 1937. 

1 An excellent description of the ethnographic material culture may be found in Barrett 
and Gifford, 1933. 
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with the prehistoric Late culture. Schenck," using early historical accounts, 
has made the start on this important problem of tracing culture back in 
time from positively dated terminal (i.e. historic) finds by reconstructing 
the aboriginal population, location of villages and areas inhabited by the 
historic aboriginal groups of the region.” 


CULTURAL ITEMS 


Burial techniques. Burials, fully extended on the ventral side and in- 
variably oriented west, characterize the Early period (pl. 3a). Cremation 
seems to have been unknown to these people. It is first found with the ap- 
pearance of flexed burials in the Transitional period (pl. 3b). Both crema- 
tion and flexed burial were practiced by the Late people (pl. 3c); cremation 
becoming more common until some historic groups are known to have used 
this method of disposal of the dead to the exclusion of any other. The 
concentration of burials in certain parts of the village seems to be character- 
istic of the two later horizons. The Early people apparently buried away 
from the village on elevated knolls. Burial accompaniments include, in 
some cases, not only an individual’s personal belongings (utilitarian and 
non-utilitarian), but also gifts, presumably from relatives and friends. 
For example, one could cite large stone pestles, charmstones, mortars, 
stone pipes and projectile points which occur with infants. Pestles are not 
uncommon with male burials, and female burials often have implements 
which could have been used only by males. The presence of cremation in 
the Late period accounts for the preservation of carbonized remains. 
Presumably if cremation were an Early trait, such perishable objects would 
also be present. “Killing” of objects (shell beads and abalone ornaments 
perhaps alone excepted) occurs in all three horizons.“ 

Charmstones. Much has been written on the subject of these problemati- 
cal, non-utilitarian objects. Schenck™ and Kroeber" have both considered 


12 Schenck, 1926a. 

13 This method of approach to archaeology is now in general use. Strong’s (1935) and 
Wedel’s (1936) works are model examples. 

4 Tt is of some interest to note that there is a definite pattern of killing objects. Killed 
Early objects, for example, are generally broken into three or four pieces. Transitional pestles 
are generally broken into two or three pieces. The evidence indicates a planned, not indis- 
criminate, procedure in killing. % Schenck, 1926: 255-264. 16 Kroeber, 1936: 108-115. 


Fic. 1. 1-4, shell beads of the Early period; 5-9, Transitional period; 10-13, Late period. 
For description see text section on Shell beads. 14-15, Late period fishspears; 17, Early period 
single-piece fishhook; 18, Transitional period fishspear (?). 19-22, Early period charmstones; 
23-24, Transitional period charmstones; 25-26, phallic charmstones of the Early horizon. 
27, Early period thick-walled, conically drilled ‘‘pipe”; 28, Late period biconically drilled 
smoking pipe with bone mouthpiece. 
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them. Kroeber’s suggestion (pp. 114-115) that the (perforated) harcmstone 
is perhaps earliest throughout California finds support in our findings where 
all Early (types A. and B.) charmstones are drilled (fig. 1, 19-22). We 
reserve discussion of charmstones for the fuller final report. Charmstones 
of phallus form are quite common and characteristic of the Early period, 
and are a notable feature of this horizon (fig. 1, 25-26). 

Olson"? says, “A number of considerations point to a purely ceremonial 
use (of perforated stones), perhaps replacing the earlier ‘charmstones.’ It is 
of some interest to note that in the Sacramento area, as in the Santa Bar- 
bara region, charmstones characterize the Early and Transitional horizons, 
and drop out in Late times, being replaced in occurrence (not necessarily in 
function) by perforated stones (‘discoidals’).’’!* There is no archaeological 
evidence in our area of the use of these rather fragile and finely worked 
pieces. Kroeber’ notes their use ethnographically as true spindle-whorls 
among the Valley Nisenan. Several mounted specimens were recovered 
from a dry cave in the Santa Barbara region.”° 

Flaked implements. The Early period points are predominantly of green 
chert and slate, obsidian being present to a lesser degree. They are con- 
sistently either of leaf-shaped (NAb1), concave-base (NAb3) or stemmed 
and shouldered (SAa, SAb, SAc) forms.” For the most part, rough primary 
flaking with little secondary chipping is found. The materials used may, to 
some extent, dictate this, since fine rechipping is not easy with refractory 
chert or slate. See fig. 2 a-g. 

Transitional period points maintain the same forms as those just de- 
scribed for the Early. Obsidian and slate are the dominant materials; chert 
is found but rarely. The characteristic form is NAb3, and the flaking tech- 
nique that of fine diagonal flaking. See fig. 2 h. 

Late period points are predominantly small, laterally notched, square- 
serrated (“Stockton type”) arrowpoints. Larger chipped points which are 
probably spearpoints or knife blades (type NAa) carry over from the two 
earlier periods. Obsidian is used for the most part, though small chert arrow- 
points are found occasionally. See fig. 2 i-m. 

One unusual feature of some Early period (and to a very slight extent 
of the Transitional) chipped points is the practice of grinding the basal 
edges or flaked surfaces. Schenck illustrates two specimens from site 68.” 


17 Olson, 1930: 18. See also Wheeler, 1879: 135-189. 

18 Examples shown by Schenck and Dawson, 1929: pl. 98e, f. 
1° Kroeber, 1929: 262-263. 2 Henshaw, 1887: 28-31. 

21 Typology from Strong, 1935: 88-89, 

= Schenck and Dawson, 1929: pl. 91b; pl. 98h. 
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Weapons. The presence in the Early horizon of only large, heavy, 
stemmed, leaf-shaped, contracting-stemmed or concave-base type chipped 
projectile points is noteworthy (fig. 2 a-g). Smaller points, in similar 
technique and form, appear in Transitional deposits, with the large types 
maintaining themselves. Small, delicate notched arrowpoints predominate 
in the Late period where the bow is ethnographically known to be the type 
weapon (fig. 2 i-m). This suggests the absence of the bow in the Early 
period its gradual appearance along with other new elements in the Transi- 
tional period and its complete ascendancy over the previous type weapon of 
the earlier culture. We suggest that the Early type weapon was possibly the 
atlatl or spear-thrower; certainly the heavy points from this period are 
eminently suitable for the heavy atlatl dart and not to the light arrow shot 
with the bow. Until objective proof of the presence of the atlatl appears, 
we must regard its possible occurrence as inferential and tentative. Olson™ 
notes something similar in one of his early Santa Barbara sites where small 
arrowpoints were absent. 

Incised-line decoration. This decoration is almost lacking in the Early 
period. Aside from some short, incised lines around the periphery of a few 
circular abalone ornaments and one stone pipe with radial lines on the flat 
rim there is nothing. In the Transitional period these edge-incised abalone 
ornaments are elaborated into dentate-edged pieces. Appearing first in 
Transitional sites (60, 66, 99) is geometric incising on bone. Rudimentary 
geometric designs on long perforated bone needles or awls seem to fore- 
shadow the elaborately incised birdbone tubes of the Late period. Schenck 
has a good discussion and illustration of these interesting objects.* Birdbone 
whistles decorated in this style are known also from site 138 (Late period, 
delta region). They are on record for the Late period in the Santa Barbara 
region. 

“Bird cult.”” The presence, in all horizons, of bird beaks, mandibles, leg 
and foot bones points to the possible ancient existence of the bird cult as 
described by Gifford.% These remnant bones are presumably the vestiges 
of hawk, eagle and condor skins worn by the cult dancers. The bones have 
been identified as belonging to these species.” 

General ceremonial observances toward animals are demonstrated by 
the presence in burials, of unworked beaver (Castor canadensis) mandibles 


% Olson, 1930: fn. 10. See also Heizer, 1938b, Woodward, 1937. 
*% Schenck and Dawson, 1929: 353-356; fig. 5, 6; pl. 78. 
% Gifford, 1926. See also Gifford and Schenck (1926b: 111-112) for evidence of this type 
from the southern San Joaquin valley. 

26 Letter from Dr Hildegarde Howard of the Los Angeles Museum dated February 2, 
1938. 
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which show no signs of use, of coyote (Canis latrans) burials associated with 
bone implements, quartz crystals, red ochre and abalone ornaments from 
sites 66 and 99. Site 138 yielded a perfectly articulated skeleton of a black 
bear (Ursus americanus californiensis) with abalone shells over the head 
and rectangular Olivella shell bead strings around his body. A complete and 
articulated deer skeleton associated with four charmstones is reported from 
the area. Site 60 has produced from the cemetery area several badger 
(Taxidea taxus neglecta) interments. This complex of animal ceremonialism 
is being treated in a separate article. 

House remains. Thus far no Early house remains have been found in the 
sites so far worked. The presence of scattered pieces of burned clay with 
pole and grass impressions in these sites leads us to believe that these may 
be evidence of a clay-plastered smokehole, yet we have not found the house 
to go with the postulated smokehole. One site 66 (Transitional) house was 
so disturbed by intrusive burials that it was impossible to determine size, 
shape or posthole alignment. Late houses from sites 1, 107, and 127 agree 
with ethnographic descriptions.*’ 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that burials are always associated 
with archaeological remains of the large semi-underground “dance houses” 
of the Late period. There seems to have been a custom of burying individuals 
not only around the outside of the ceremonial house, but also inside the 
house under the floor. At site 1 were found a large number of infant burials 
which had been interred while the house was in use; adult burials lay for 
the most part outside, but near the house. When a house was abandoned 
the pit was used for two purposes; to dump refuse into, and for graves. 

Grinding implements. The type implement for the Early period is the 
metate (pl. 1, i); the mortar is known, but very slightly. Specimens have 
come not from burials, but have been found without specific association in 
the Early levels and deposits. The Transitional people abruptly begin to 
bury pestles with their dead, but we find few mortars of stone. The chisel- 
pointed pestle type (pl. 1, f) is presumably associated with the wooden 
mortar since the type of wear it demonstrates would be impossible to 
achieve in a stone bowl. The metate lingers a while in this period, then drops 
out. The Late people of the valley used the mortar and pestle to the ex- 
clusion of the metate which they apparently rejected completely. 


27 See McKern, 1924: Barrett and Gifford, 1933: 200-205. 


Fic. 2. a-g, Early period flaked points; h, typical Transitional period projectile point; 
i-m, Late period chipped points; n-o, obsidian “Stockton curves.’’ Note characteristic small 
size of Late period points as contrasted with those of the Early period. The square serrations 
in i, ], n, o are distinctively Late. 
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Environment plays no small part in this discussion of implements. 
Stone was entirely lacking in the overflow area of the valley. This accounts 
for the practical absence of stone mortars on sites 68, 142, 107, and their 
presence on site 138, in which location on the edge of the valley stone was 
readily available from the nearby hills. Small fragments, however, attest 
the presence of the stone mortar on site 68 and 107 in the Early period. 
Several slab metates (pl. 1, i) are known from the latter site, Early period. 

Stone pipes. Early period pipes are distinctive. They are short, thick- 
walled and conically drilled (fig. 1, 27). Whether they were actually used 
for smoking is doubtful, since there is no evidence of an inserted stem or of 
a “cake.” None has been found with charred residue inside the bowl. No 
pipes have been found in the Transitional culture deposits. Late pipes were 
definitely used for smoking, as attested by the presence of bone pipestems 
and ash residue in the bowl cavity. They are long (ranging from 3 to 14 
inches) biconically drilled and have enlarged base rings. Often there is a 
birdbone stem. 

Apparently there were two separate introductions of tubular stone 
pipes in the area. We do not know whether our Early specimens were actu- 
ally used for smoking. They may have been used as sucking tubes by 
shamans or have served some function comparable to the “cloudblowers” 
of the Anasazi Basketmaker cultures. The Transitional period demonstrates 
a hiatus in the use of pipes in the valley, unless of course, we postulate the 
presence of wooden smoking pipes which have disappeared in time. The 
Late pipes, distinctive in form, demonstrate by themselves that they 
were used for smoking. 

Stone beads. By definition, such objects are lacking in the Early period. 
Transitional stone beads are comparatively rare. A small, exceedingly thin 
disc bead of steatite is quite characteristic. In Late times there is a marked 
development of stone beads. Small disc and large tubular beads of magne- 
site are quite common. The steatite disc bead has become several times 
thicker and less carefully made. A distinctive steatite bead of spool-or 
hourglass-shape appears in the Late horizon. 

Fishspears and fishbooks.** Early period fishhooks are few. A unique 
single-piece curved hook (fig. 1, 17) is the only occurrence of this type 
noted thus far in the Central valley. The ubiquitous gorge hook occurs 
here, as in the two succeeding periods. A fishspear made of three slightly 
curved antler tips with notched ends attached to the end of a shaft is dis- 
tinctly Early. 

Transitional period fishspears are of distinctive form (fig. 1, 18) shows 


*8 Gifford, n.d. This paper contains full information on this subject. 
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one of a pair. They are blunted, flat and were arranged laterally on the end 
of a shaft. 

Late culture fishspears are of several types. A simple, two-piece barbed 
type (fig. 1, 15, 16) in variant forms, and a single point with unilateral 
or bilateral barbs are most distinctive (fig. 1, 14). A distinctive wooden 
fishhook has been noted from sites 60, 6 and 138 (Late period).”® 

Use of human bones for artifacts. This is a distinctively Early period 
trait, and is so unusual that we think it worthy of special mention. From 
a site 107 burial came a “‘skull cup,” a container inside of which were four 
charmstones. The edges are cut and smoothed down—its use as a receptacle 
is undoubted (pl. 1d). Site 69 yielded a whistle made of the proximal end 
of a human radius. In addition, various cut human bones have been found. 

Throughout the three periods it is not uncommon to find burials with 
the skulls missing. The authors believe this to be evidence for the ancient 
occurrence of taking trophy heads. Kroeber*® lists this war custom for a 
large number of Californian groups. Further evidence for this practice is 
seen in the occurrence of isolated skulls buried with individuals; these are 
presumably trophy heads. 

Shell beads. Olivella. The Early period beads are of two types, each of a 
different species. Small whole shells (Olivella baetica) with the spires ground 
off are common (fig. 1, 4). Large, thick, rectangular centrally drilled beads 
of Olivella biplicata are the second type (fig. 1, 3). Their size is quite 
distinctive. 

Transitional period Olivella beads are of four types: (1) circular, flat 
with large central perforation (fig. 1, 7); (2), “saddle-shaped”’ (fig. 1, 8); 
(3), rectangular, but definitely thinner and smaller than its Early period 
forerunner (fig. 1, 9); (4), small whole shells with the spire ground off. 

Late period beads carry on the whole shell with ground spire, and in- 
troduce the cupped “‘saucer”’ type (fig. 1, 12), which is comparatively crude 
and on the under side bears part of the lip of the shell. Persisting from the 
Transitional type is the small, rectangular bead (fig. 1, 10). Minute circular 
disc beads appear in this horizon. 

Haliotis. Early period rectangular beads of the Olivella pattern are very 
characteristic and found only in this horizon. They may have one central 
hole and undecorated edges, or a two hole variety with lightly serrated 
edges may occur (fig. 1, 1-2). A few small, circular disc beads are found. 

In Transitional times the rectangular bead is forgotten, the emphasis 
now being on the circular disc type (fig. 1, 6). Large, thick beads of irregu- 
lar outline are typical. 


2° Heizer, 1936. % Kroeber, 1925, passim. 
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There are no beads of abalone shell in the Late period. 

Clamshell (Saxidomus nuttalli). This materiai was not used in the Early 
or Transitional periods for beads. Late culture deposits yield great quanti- 
ties of disc beads of this shell (fig. 1, 13). In proto- or early-historic times, 
long beads of Tivela crassatelloides were traded into the valley from some 
Santa Barbara region source. 

Abalone ornaments. These, together with shell beads, are our most con- 
sistent indicators in characterizing culture periods. Shapes are limited 
circular, rectangular, ovoid, etc. Differences are found in such techniques 
as size, position and number of perforations, decoration, size and species 
used. 

Early period abalone ornaments tend to exhibit two central perforations. 
The shape is predominantly circular, though rectangular forms do occur. 
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Cuart 2. Diagrammatic representation of lower Sacramento Valley cultures 


Edges of ornaments of this period may be lightly serrated, though it is most 
usual for them to be undecorated. Haliotis rufescens and H. cracherodii are 
both used. 

Transitional period abalone ornaments are predominantly circular. 
Perforations are generally enlarged, and in extreme cases the ornament 
appears as a thin ring. Two perforations, one central and one edge, or both 
central tend to predominate. This type of double perforation seems to be a 
pattern, since it also occurs on various types of bone implements. Edges 
may be deeply serrated, an elaboration of the lightly incised edge decora- 
tion of the Early period. 

In Late times there is an efflorescence of the art of making abalone orna- 
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ments. Perforations are small, often multiple, and invariably at the edge or 
periphery of the ornaments. Ovoid, circular and rectangular forms predomi- 
nate. In addition, there are numerous types of bizarre forms with projecting 
hooks, lugs, etc. Decoration is accomplished by incising concentric circles 
on the surface, by drilling small conical pits around the edge of the speci- 
men, or by light edge incising. 
AGE INDICATIONS 

Attention is called to the progressive stages of mineralization of skeletal 
material and induration of deposits as one goes back in time from Late 
through Transitional to Early. Early skeletal material is completely per- 
mineralized; Transitional bones are slightly but definitely mineralized, 
while Late skeletal material is fresh-looking, light, clean and friable. Late 
deposits are soft, ashy midden accumulations; Transitional midden strata 
are compacted and shot through with small lime accretions, while Early 
deposits are, except for charcoal flecks, unrecognizable as midden deposit, 
and have become metamorphosed into areas of calcareous hardpan in which 
the burials are impedded. This whole question is reserved for future treat- 
ment by specialists. It is sufficient to note here that both the varying de- 
grees of compactness of the various cultural deposits and of mineralization 
of the bones, confirm the general succession of the cultures. 

The location of sites is of some significance. As stated before, all Late 
periods sites are upon existent watercourses, or on lakes known to have 
existed in historic times prior to agricultural reclamation work. Transitional 
sites are still on present day streams or marsh basins with one exception 
(site 142) which will be discussed presently. A distinct physiographic change 
is indicated by the placement of the Early culture sites. On site 107, the 
Early period remains are found in clay-filled pits dug into the clay sub- 
stratum. The ashy mound deposit capping the substratum is unrelated 
(i.e. nonconformable) to the lower subsoil. On site 142 burials lie in similar 
subsoil pits—the Late deposit is absent. A gray silty-clay calcareous hard- 
pan dome caps the whole red subsoil elevation. This whole site is now nearly 
submerged by the alluvial silts which in the course of time have filled in the 
valley floor. Since the time the Indians used the red subsoil elevation as a 
burial place, there has been laid down or developed in some manner not 
only a 6 to 12 inch cap-deposit of silty gray clay, but the level of the valley 
floor has been raised not less than 30 or 40 inches, until now the site pro- 
jects only 6 inches above the surrounding alluvial plain. Site 68 is capped 
by a cemented lime hardpan layer, and the top of the site is 18 inches above 
the valley plain. When excavation of this site was carried out, we found 
that there was a maximum depth of deposit of 5.5 feet. The valley had silted 
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in around the deposits to a depth of at least 48 inches since the first occupa- 
tion on the red subsoil base. This evidence of alluvial filling, together with 
the observation that sites 68 and 142 are on now extinct river channels 
points to a long period of elapsed time since these cultures were operative 
in the area. Site 107 is a high natural red subsoil elevation rising out of the 
alluvial floodplain of the Cosumnes river. It has apparently maintained its 
favorable, above-floodwater, location, throughout the time these cultures 
have developed. Apparently the choice of site 142 by the Transitional 
people in which to place intrusive burials took place at a time when the 
deposits had not become as hardened as they now are, and when the site 
was still elevated. There is no evidence of Transitional occupation (i.e. 
refuse strata) on site 142. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The following table comprises what little we know already about the 
people who are accountable for the various cultural periods.** Without 
much doubt at least two major physical types are represented (pl. 3 j-l, 
m-o). The skeletal remains will be studied by T. D. McCown. 


TABLE 1. CEPHALIC INDICES 


Period Site Crania Mean Minimum Maximum 
Early 142* 7 74.7 66.8 78.6 
107 16 75.2 70.1 79.7 
Trans. 66 53 75.2 70.1 83.7 
99 38 75.6 69.0 80.2 
Late 107 t 63 80.7 73.0 85.5 


* Typical specimen on plate 3, figs. j, k, 1. 
T Typical specimen on plate 3, figs. m, n, o. 
POSITION OF THE CULTURES 

As stated before, we find no developmental stages of the Early Sacra- 
mento culture. It first appears, so far as we know, in a fairly developed 
form with a rich inventory of material traits and with well established 
trade connections with the Sierras to the east and the Pacific coast to the 
west. Presumably it has an outside provenience, or at least, an earlier, 
simpler phase where elements such as abalone ornaments, shell beads, 
charmstones, etc. were unknown. If these are deleted, a simpler basic 
cultural substratum remains. 

In attempting to place our Early culture, we shall first look to the 
Santa Barbara region where D. B. Rogers of the Santa Barbara Museum 


31 See Gifford, 1926a, and Kroeber, 1938: 137. 
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a. burial 15, site 142; b. burial 79, site 99; c. burial 19, site 107; d. skull container, site 107; 


e. chisel-pointed pestle site 66; f. conical pointed pestle, site 66; g. slate pendants, sites 66, 
99, 107; h. sand stone, “paint palette,” site 107; i. slab metates, site 107; j. k. 1. Early type 
skull from burial 9, site 142; m. n. o. Late type skull from burial 24, site 1. Specimens shown 
are in the U. C. and S. J. C. anthropology museums 
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of Natural History and R. L. Olson of the University of Calife-nia have 
independently established definite culture sequences. Rogers lists his 
earliest culture as Oak Grove, his latest as Canalifio (Chumash), with an 
intermediate or transitional phase he calls the period of the Hunting 
People.* Olson has established an Early, Intermediate and Late Mainland 
sequence, with two correlated Island horizons. Table 2 shows the correla- 
tion of the Santa Barbara and Sacramento valley periods. 


TABLE 2. PROPOSED CORRELATION OF SANTA BARBARA-SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY CULTURES 


Santa Barbara Sacramento Valley 


Historic [Chumash] 


Historic [N. Yokuts, Miwok] 
Late Mainland (Olson) 


Canalifio (Rogers) Late Sacramento | 
Late Island (Olson) 


Intermediate Mainland (Olson) 


Hunting People (Rogers) Transitional Sacramento 
Early Island (Olson) 


Early Mainland (Olson) Early Sacramento 
Hunting People (Rogers) 


Oak Grove People (Rogers) PP??? 
Hypothetical Archaic (Olson) 

Up to the present time the simple, unspecialized culture of the Oak 
Grove people of the Santa Barbara region™ has not manifested itself in the 
Sacramento valley plain. The Oak Grove culture would seem to be more 
directly linked with that, for example, of the San Dieguito Plateau.* If 
this simple, early culture is present in the Sacramento valley, it will prob- 


® Rogers, D. B., 1929: 342-419. % Olson, 1930, 1933. 

*“ Rogers, D. B., 1929: 342-355, passim. The Oak Grove culture complex includes: site 
locations on old eminences; metamorphosed, highly calcareous, compacted midden deposits; 
dolichocephalic population; extended burials lying on face or back; heavy, crudely chipped 
blades; bone bodkins; metate and mano. 

% Rogers, M., 1929. Sayles (1935: Tables 11, 12) and Gladwin (1937: 33, 114, 137, map 2) 
have attempted to place these early cultures into a broader pattern of an underlying “pre- 
agricultural” American cultural substratum. It is not within the scope of this paper to examine 
the possible validity of this classification of the Oak Grove culture. 
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ably be discovered only by accident, for the alluvial sediments are deep. 
It will be recalled that Early sites 68 and 142 are already nearly submerged 
by alluvium. Earlier sites, if present, are probably completely buried under 
the floodplain sediments. 

Our general conclusion is that the Early Sacramento culture is com- 
parable to Rogers’ Hunting People and Olson’s Early Mainland horizon to 
judge from the complexity and general cultural development, presence of 
charmstones, mortar and pestle, stemmed points, and other diagnostic 
elements. However, Early Sacramento would seem to contain as cultural 
carryovers the metate and mano, extended burials lying on the ventral side, 
and perhaps other traits, from some hypothetical Oak Grove-like anteces- 
sor. If this is true, we may look forward to the time when this earlier basic 
culture may appear in the Sacramento Valley. 

The Late Mainland (Olson) and Canalifio (Rogers) and Late Sacra- 
mento cultures seem quite similar as indicated by the occurrence of such 
elements and techniques as flexed burials, predominant use of the mortar 
and pestle, tubular steatite pipe with bone mouthpiece, paired birdbone 
whistles, small notched arrowpoints, flat, perforated stone ‘‘discoidals,”’ 
birdbone tubes with incised geometric designs, mortars inverted over 
burials, shallow hopper mortar, shell applique on mortar rim, and finely 
worked flat-rimmed, flat-bottomed stone mortars. Other indications are 
noted in the Late occurrence in both areas of brachycephalic or meso- 
cephalic peoples (dolichocephalic people characterize the Oak Grove and 
Early Sacramento horizons), loose ashy midden deposits, burning in grave 
pit, etc. The problem of specific ethnographic similarities between the 
Chumash and Plains Miwok has not been attacked, but should yield im- 
portant results when done. It is certain that the Late Sacramento and Late 
Mainland (Canalifio) cultures are identifiable, in their historic phases, with 
the Plains Miwok and northernmost Yokuts of the Sacramento valley, 
and the Chumash of the Santa Barbara region. We thus have positive 
terminal datings and tribal identifications from which, using our cultural 
continuum as a basis, we may ultimately be able to set up a time scale. 

Although in the past much work has been done in the San Francisco 
Bay shell-mounds, not much in the way of cultural change has shown up. 
However, a series of sites sampled in the last few years indicates that not 
only the bayshore sites, but also mounds in the area between the Bay and 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin delta region do show significant differences, 
and that they will fit into the general scheme of culture sequence in the 
Valley proper when the criteria are applied. Emeryville Shellmound, for 
example, seems fairly typically Transitional in general content. No Early 
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period sites are know from San Francisco Bay. Late culture deposits, 
identical in most respects to those of the valley floor, are known. 

Gifford and Schenck® failed to find clear evidence of culture change in 
the Southern San Joaquin valley. Later work, however, conducted under 
auspices of the FERA by Walker and Strong at Tulamniu on Buena Vista 
Lake, has furnished some evidence of an Early and Late period. At Tulam- 
niu, extended burials and mullers were oldest; flexed burials and the mortar 
were later in time.*’ There is some hope that when the final report appears 
we may find a succession of burial types, grinding implements, and other 
traits. This point is not stressed, since we know as yet so little of the results 
of this excavation. 

Thus two facts appear: First, cultural development in certain Cali- 
fornian areas has apparently not been autochthonous, but in at least the 
three areas outlined above there has been a parallel succession, thus making 
it a general Californian phenomenon, further evidence of which we may 
expect when additional areas are investigated carefully. Second, the 
traditional uniformity and essential stability of California culture of the 
past is no longer a tenable interpretation; culture change has been definite 
and pronounced. 

The authors forego the temptation of fitting the California sequence 
into a broader, one might say Western, pattern of underlying dolichocephals 
using the metate and mano and possibly the spearthrower** who were suc- 
ceeded by a stratum of meso- or brachycephals using the mortar and pestle 
and bow. More work must be done before such an interpretation can be 
advanced with sincerity or proof. 
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NEW AND LOCAL KIN GROUPS AMONG THE JAPANESE 
FARMERS OF KONA, HAWAII By JOHN F. EMBREE 


HEN a new social group—such as a group of immigrants in a new 
land—is organized, new social relationships must be formed. The 
structure of these new relationships is, as a rule, based on the pattern of the 
old network of relationships as they existed in the original social situation 
—for an immigrant group, as they existed in the ‘fold country.” 

Of all the relationships involved in any social organization kin relation- 
ships, real or fictitious, are among the most important. This is especially 
true of preliterate and folk communities. 

According to Davis and Warner, “Kinship is a concept that touches two 
levels of phenomena. On the one hand it refers to a relatively fixed biological 
structure, on the other to a relatively variable social pattern based on this 
biological structure.”* The biological basis of kinship is the same in all 
human society: a primary sex relationship between a man and a woman, 
a parent-child relationship between these two and their offspring and a 
sibling relationship between the offspring. From these elementary groupings 
kin relationships may be traced indefinitely upward, outward, and down- 
ward from ego. The extent to which the kin relationships are recognized 
in a society determines the range of that society’s kinship system. This 
recognition of kinship relationships is a social phenomenon and as such 
varies from society to society. 

The various forms of kinship have served as one of the more important 
methods of classifying societies from Morgan to Radcliffe-Brown. Because 
of the basic reality of biological ties in human affairs, kinship ties are 
among the most important of human relationships. It is thus not surprising 
to find the concept of kinship extended in many societies to include fictitious 
relationships as, for instance, in clan organization. A newcomer to a 
region, such as for instance an anthropologist, frequently finds that the 
only way to live in a preliterate society is to have some family adopt him 
and thus create for him kinship ties and, consequently, a place in the 
society. 

Another important tie in preliterate groups is the territorial one—the 
integrated local group. Frequently, the local group relationships and those 
of kinship overlap as, for instance, in Dobu. At any rate the local group 
constitutes an important part of the network of social relations in pre- 
literate and folk communities. 


1 Kingsley Davis and W. Lloyd Warner, Structural Analysis of Kinship (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 39, No. 2), p. 292. 
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In Western city civilization both the kin ties and the local group ties 
have been greatly reduced. The ties of kinship are frequently restricted to 
the immediate family, and frequently not even to them. 

Perhaps the most important new social group created in the city is the 
occupational group. Men of the same occupation organize themselves into 
clubs. The whole category of clubs and “‘societies’”’ such as the Benevolent 
Order of Elks are reformations on a new basis of the old close social rela- 
tionships of the local group and the kin group. Note the emphasis on the 
term brother among fellow fraternity members and sister among sorority 
members.’ 

One of the best ways to observe the way in which these kin and local 
group substitutes arise is to examine the way in which an immigrant group 
from an old peasant country reorganizes itself in America. As the individual 
immigrants gather in some region in the new land, they have no real kin 
ties or any real local group ties. Whereas the local groups can be fairly easily 
reorganized as a neighborhood group and many of the local group’s func- 
tions in the old country may be carried on in the new, kin organization 
cannot be so easily recreated. A study of an immigrant group, the Japanese 
in Kona, Hawa‘i, may well serve to bring out some of the ways in which 
the old kin group is reorganized and its functions performed by means of 
the creation of kin substitutes. 

In Japan, especially rural Japan, the extended family is one of the more 
important social groups. In Hawaii, on the other hand, there are almost no 
extended kin groups among the older, first generation Japanese. This paper 
attempts to show how the functions of the old kin group are still carried on 
by other special groups which we may term kin substitutes.® In Kona, a 
coffee growing district on the island of Hawaii, the Japanese community, 
including storekeepers and coffee farmers, is about twenty-five hundred, 
distributed over an area of some fifty square miles. While the oldest 
Japanese inhabitants came over forty years ago, most of the “‘old folks” 
have been in Kona only fifteen or twenty years. With few exceptions the 
families now growing coffee were first employed on sugar and pineapple 
plantations in other parts of the Territory. 

Almost forty per cent of the older people in the district were born in 
the one prefecture of Kumamoto, and as the writer spent a full year in a 


2 Note also the recent rise of the “big sister” on the university campuses of the United 
States—upper class girls who show freshmen around during the first weeks at college. 

3 While some studies have been made of the reorganization of kin groupings in immigrant 
communites, most of these have been made in cities, e.g., The Ghetto, by Louis Wirth, and 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, by Thomas and Znaniecki. 
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small village in Kuma County, Kumamoto Prefecture, during 1935-36‘ he 
is in a position to compare the social forms of Kona with those of Kuma- 
moto. 

In rural Kumamoto, as in most of rural Japan, the most important local 
groups are the household or small family and the small, geographically 
contiguous local community called buraku. Most villages (mura) contain 
several such buraku which were perhaps once separate villages. To give a 
brief outline of the social life in rural Kumamoto it will be necessary to 
outline both the functions of the household and the extended family on the 
one hand and of the buraku on the other, as the two are in many ways in- 
terdependent. 

A household contains, as a rule, a master (koshu), his wife, first son 

chonan), first son’s wife, the unmarried children of the master and any 
children of the first son. In addition there may be an old father who has 
retired from active life besides a manservant and a maidservant. The 
group of households are united by a common territory, but their paddy rice 
fields and upland vegetable fields may be widely scattered all over the 
village or even in the next village. Population in a buraku is reckoned by 
households rather than by persons. 

The buraku, made up of fifteen or twenty such households, functions 
chiefly as a cooperative entity. The cooperation takes several forms, the 
chief of which are: 

1. Civic cooperation. When roads are cleaned or repaired or a bridge built a 
member of each household, either man or woman, turns out to do the work. 
Buraku heads oversee the work and decide the day on which it is to be done. 
When the work is finished a small drinking party is held, financed by a 
contribution of ten sen or so from each house. 

2. Helping cooperation. One man from each household in the buraku helps a 
man to build a new house or repair a roof. This involves an obligation on the 
part of the householder to feed the helpers and in turn to help any of them 
when they build a house. Similar cooperation comes into play at funerals. 
After any such helping cooperation a drinking party is given at the expense 
of the person aided. 

3. Exchange labor. At rice transplanting it is desirable, almost necessary, for 
many people to work together. For this purpose a specific group of five or 
six houses joins together to transplant the seedlings of each member in turn. 
At the end of transplanting the exchange group holds a party together. The 
members of such groups remain constant from year to year and the party at 
the end rotates from house to house each year. 


* On a grant from the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. 
The Kona Research was made under the auspices of the University of Hawaii. 
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4. Rotating responsibility for certain buraku affairs by small groups. Thus, at the 
celebration of buraku festivals a given three or four families will gather in a 
small wooden structure (doh) where a deity, usually Buddhistic, is enshrined 
and serve tea and beans to visitors. One group will serve one year, a different 
group of three or four houses the next year and so on. 


The various cooperative and exchange systems act as integrating forces 
in the buraku by bringing people together in common labor followed by 
drinking parties which engender a feeling of friendliness and well being. 
Furthermore, these systems can be used as a form of social sanction. A 
farmer who does not meet his obligations may be effectively disciplined by 
withholding cooperation from him at rice transplanting, housebuilding and 
burial. 

The role of kinship is most important in the elementary family contained 
in the household unit with its three to four generations living together. 
Here the master’s word is law. Most daily farm labor is done by this rela- 
tively permanent kin group, even the servants being hired on a yearly basis 
and treated as members of the family. It is not unusual for a man to adopt 
a man servant and, on the other hand, a servant is often a nephew or niece 
of the head or his wife. 

The eldest son is born, marries and dies in the same house. Other chil- 
dren remain in the family of orientation till of age when through marriage, 
adoption or the establishment of a branch family they set up separate 
families of their own. 

Almost every family has relatives in the village and in nearby villages. 
This extended kin group functions at all life’s crises and on special occasions 
such as New Year’s. At a naming ceremony only a few nearby relatives are 
invited, also a few neighbors. 

At marriage all arrangements are made by the families involved with . 
the aid of go-betweens, the immediate principals having little to say in the 
matter. From the point of view of social value to the family the marriage is 
the most important of life’s crises. Through marriage come heirs and on 
heirs depend the future welfare of the family; and through heirs one’s 
memorial tablets (ihai) are properly cared for. It is not surprising, then, to 
find the go-between who acts as intermediary for this event becoming 
thereafter something of a relative—being invited to naming ceremonies and 
often coming as a mourner to.a funeral in the family. At the wedding, with 
its great importance to the family, relatives from far and near are called 
and there is a great banquet. The buraku’s interest in the event is recog- 
nized by the chanomi, a buraku party given the day after the wedding. 
There is a regular form of action at funerals and help given in case of 
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disaster. While relatives in and out of the village gather inside the house 
and, as mourners, do nothing toward helping except for those close relatives 
who assist in putting the body in the coffin just before the funeral service, 
two people from each house of the local buraku come to help in preparing 
funeral things such as the coffin and grave lanterns, cooking funeral food 
and digging the grave. During the funeral service and banquet the buraku 
helpers eat and drink food provided by the family outside or in a back room, 
while relatives partake of a more elaborate feast together with the priest 
who reads the funeral service. Relatives gather together at several regular 
intervals, seven in all, after the funeral for memorial services. At death the 
family loses a member and comes together to mourn the event. The 
buraku also loses a member, but being larger than the family is not so seri- 
ously affected, so while they turn out to aid the unfortunate family at the 
funeral itself, they have no concern with the memorial services. 

Beside the three crises of life there are certain other occasions for the 
gathering of the extended family—at New Year’s, at Bon and for a family 
council. 

New Year’s time is an important one for the family in Japan. The 
holidays usually last several days and during this period relatives call on 
one another, take gifts, and give banquets. Usually a family makes a round 
of calls on the husband’s relatives in one year and on the wife’s kin the next, 
the whole family going together. There is no special activity by the buraku 
as such at New Year’s time. 

Bon season in July is the festival of the dead, at which time, it is be- 
lieved, the spirits of the dead return to their former earthly abodes. Any 
house in the buraku that has lost a member during the past year holds a 
First Bon party. Members of the buraku call with gifts of lanterns or in- 
cense, and relatives do the same. The banquet itself is primarily for the 
relatives but buraku people are also welcome. 

Besides these recurrent occasions, whenever a man contemplates any 
important step in life such as the marriage of one of his children or the 
purchase or sale of land, he calls a council of the extended family to discuss 
the matter. 

The extended family, then, comes together and functions as such on five 
important occasions: 

. Marriage 

Death and Memorial Services 

New Year’s Festival 

. Bon 

. Family Council 


wh 
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Other lesser occasions in which some members of the kin group beyond the 
household cooperate and gather together are: 
1. Exchange labor 
2. Naming ceremony 
In only two of these seven various meetings is the buraku as such directly 
involved—both matters concerning the dead—at funerals where its co- 
operation is needed to provide the necessary articles for a funeral and food 
for use and consumption of the mourners, and at Bon. Exchange labor, also, 
is frequently within the buraku as it is not practical to exchange at too 
great a distance; and a few buraku neighbors may come in to a naming 
ceremony. 
We may now contrast the social situation in Kumamoto with that to be 
found in Kona, Hawaii. 


In Kona the Japanese population is predominant, forming over 70 
per cent of the total. Of the heads of eight hundred odd Japanese families, 
very few have any blood relatives in the Territory of Hawaii and still 
fewer have any in Kona itself. This is a natural corollary of the fact that 
the Japanese in Hawaii form an emigrant group, the emigrants being made 
up of the following types: (1) Men of families who were poor in Japan and 
hoped to make a fortune by coming to Hawaii; (2) Men recently discharged 
from the army after the Russo-Japanese War with a bonus in hand who 
came to Hawaii to seek a living; (3) Young men, often in their teens, who 
left Japan to seek adventure and become independent of their families. 

Most of these individuals set out across the seas to solve some personal 
problem, and in so doing left all their relatives back home. After a few years, 
not making the expected fortune with which to return to Japan, many men 
sent back to their native prefectures in Japan for wives. Thus arose the 
well known custom of the picture bride. To this day, however, there are 
many old bachelors among the Japanese in Hawaii, a situation in sharp 
contrast to rural Japan, where all but the lame and the halt are married. 

The Japanese in Kona have organized themselves into cooperative 
groups (kumi) of fifteen to twenty-five or more households each with a 
name and a head. In some parts of Kona these groups are united into 
mura just as buraku are united into mura in Japan. The kumi are purely 
geographical just as the buraku are geographical in Japan and, similarly, 
their primary function is mutual aid in such events as funerals and house- 
building. 

Unlike the buraku in Japan where houses are in close clusters, houses in 
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Kona are far apart and frequently people scarcely know some of the mem- 
bers of their own kumi. Houses are isolated, hidden away in the coffee 
lands. The local group in Hawaii, though based on that of rural Japan, is 
less closely integrated socially. 

The roads and bridges are taken care of by the government, so that the 
kumi does not function in civic cooperation. There is less cooperation in 
general than in rural Japan, partly because in the American capitalistic 
environment there is less occasion for it; other reasons are that members of 
a kumi are not at all related, they are comparative strangers to one another 
and, since everyone came to Hawaii to make money, each man prefers to 
work his own field for whatever cash he can get out of it. 

A notable thing about the kumi is that it participates in and comes to- 
gether on the occasion of weddings and New Year’s parties which are pri- 
marily occasions for the gathering of the extended family in Japan. It has 
thus come to replace to a certain extent the relative group of old Japan. Ata 
wedding the kumi frequently comes on the first night together with relatives 
and close friends; at a funeral the help is rendered by the kumi, the same as 
buraku in Japan, but it is feasted with the same food as the relatives which 
is not done in Kumamoto. If there are very few relatives, kumi members 
might help in dressing the corpse, a task restricted to close relatives in 
Japan. 

At New Year’s time, instead of the round of extended family banquets, 
each kumi has a banquet, held in rotation at the house of a different kumi 
member each year; whereas such parties are among relatives in rural Japan, 
the host rotating from year to year. 

There are, however, other kin substitutes of greater importance than 
kumi members. Of the first generation, as already pointed out, very few 
have relatives in Kona. The nearest thing to a relative is a man from the 
same region in Japan. There is a special term for such “same place”’ people: 
tokoro-mon.® Real tokoro-mon come from the same county in Japan or better 
s.ill from the same or neighboring villages. It is these ‘okoro people who are 
first notified in case of a funeral by couriers from the kumi of the deceased. 
It is tokoro-mon who are first invited to a wedding. They are closer than 
kumi people, just as relatives are closer than buraku people. The closer 
to one’s home village a man lived, the closer friend he is. A man from the 
same village is practically a brother. It is the okoro people, in preference to 
kumi members, who are asked to help in preparing the corpse. If a man 
needs advice or money he goes to a fokoro-mon in Kona, as he would to a 
relative in Japan. While in Japan frequently a young widow is married by 


5 Or tokoro-no-mon. 
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the younger brother of the deceased, in Kona it is a tokoro-mon, if there is 
one available, who performs that duty. 

Another function of the ¢okoro-mon comes into play during exchange of 
labor at the time of fertilizing the coffee lands, an arduous task comparable 
to rice transplanting in Japan. Just as a man prefers to exchange labor in 
Japan with a relative, so in Kona he prefers a fokoro-mon. In both places, 
however, a certain amount of exchange labor goes on between close 
neighbors regardless of kin relationships. 

The burcku and kumi are the neighborhood groups of rural Japan and 
Kona respectively; the extended family and the fokoro-mon of a man are 
scattered here and there for many miles around. The buraku and kumi are 
close geographically and thus have a definite social cohesion. The extended 
family and tokoro groups, while scattered, are still closer than buraku people 
because of blood, and what come to almost the same thing, common origin. 

In addition to tokoro people another group of relative substitutes consists 
of people in Kona who worked with one another at some plantation before 
coming to Kona. Still another group, but not so close, are people who came 
over on the same boat. Probably one reason these groups of people are less 
close is that they have been associated together such a short time. 

These kin substitutes, especially the important tokoro-mon, apply in 
particular to the first generation and will probably die out in fifteen or 
twenty years with the demise of that first generation whose average age in 
Kona today is sixty years. Real kin groups are being established among the 
second and third generations, but along rather different, more western 
patterns than the original Japanese kin groups. The second generation has 
already acquired a group of relatives through siblings and marriage. They 
have a tendency to do away with some of the more elaborate rituals of 
funerals and other kinship gatherings. 

The data from Kona tend to confirm the thesis set forth at the beginning 
of this paper. To summarize briefly: Two important aspects of social or- 
ganization are kin and geographical group relationships. When a change 
takes place in the society or when members of a society form a new group in 
a different locality, there is an attempt to keep or recreate the old kin and 
local groups. It is comparatively easy to rearrange the local group, though 
frequently many of its old functions are lost. To recreate the old kin 
organization resort may be taken to kin substitutes such as neighbors or, 
more important, same-place-of-origin people, for instance the tokoro-mon 
of the Japanese coffee farmers in Hawaii. 

University oF Hawali 


THE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE SERENTE By CURT NIMUENDAJU and ROBERT H. LOWIE! 


GENERAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE SERENTE 


HE Serénte of the Rio Tocantins are of the Akwé branch of the 

Central Gé, which further includes the Sakriabd, extinct since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and the Savante. The Savante and 
Serénte, while politically distinct, are essentially identical in language and 
custom, so that as late as about 1850 they were still frequently designated 
by the joint name “Savante.’’ However, their local separation was at that 
time a well recognized fact, accentuated by the recurring feuds between 
these closely related groups. Several efforts at consolidation failed and 
became hopeless when about the middle of the century the Savante aban- 
doned the country east of the Araguaya, even discontinuing raids in that 
direction. 

Notwithstanding a greater sense of tribal solidarity than is customary 
among Brazilian natives, each Serénte village is a virtually autonomous 
unit with its own council of elders, chiefs, peacemakers, and associational 
leaders. The houses are ranged peripherally in horseshoe shape, with the 
Siptat6 moiety on the south and the sdakra moiety on the north. The 
bachelors’ hut occupies the center of the settlement, and each of the five 
associations, including the women’s, assembles at a definite spot within 
the horseshoe. Contrary to Canella practice,? the exogamic moieties are 
patrilineal and divided into clans, each localized on the periphery; and 
residence is patrilocal. Without tracing their descent from the celestial 
bodies, the Siptat6 and sdakra are connected with sun and moon, respec- 
tively. In consequence the former chant during solar eclipses, being merely 
accompanied by the complementary group, while at lunar eclipses the 
parts are reversed. The sun reveals himself to his moiety through planetary 
go-betweens, viz. Jupiter and Venus; the intermediaries between the moon 
and his half of the village are Mars and the Seven Stars. The solar planets 
grant visions in the daytime, the lunar stars at night. 

1 The material, including interpretation, is due to Snr. Nimuendajé, who investigated 
the Serénte in 1930, and in 1937 revisited them under the auspices of the Institute of Social 
Sciences of the University of California. R. H. Lowie is responsible for the translation and 
arrangement of the information supplied in typescript by the field investigator. The present 
article is a preliminary communication. R.H.L. 

2 Curt Nimuendaja and Robert H. Lowie, The Dual Organizations of the Ramkékamekra 
(Canella) of Northern Brazil, American Anthropologist, 39: 565 sq., 1937; ei., The Social 
Structure of the Ramkékamekra (Canella), ibid., 40: 51 sq., 1938. 
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Each moiety originally comprised only three clans, but both trios were 
joined by an alien tribe, yielding a total of eight clans in the village. This 
addition, however, did not imply complete assimilation, the newcomers 
being still regarded with disdain by at least part of the older clans. Each 
clan regards as its narkwé that clan of the complementary moiety which 
faces it in a N-S line on the opposite arc of the horseshoe. When a man 
dies, members of the clan narkwa4 to his own invariably decorate and inter 
the corpse. 

The Serénte permit marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter, while 
prohibiting that with the maternal uncle’s daughter. The levirate was 
formerly orthodox; monogamy prevailed, but the rare instances of sororal 
polygyny were considered quite proper. Correlated with patrilocal residence 
there is masculine ownership of house and cultivated plot. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 


More important, both economically and ceremonially, than the moieties 
and clans are the four men’s associations, viz. the akémhi, krard, anfiorow4 
and krierfekmi. Every male without exception belongs to one of these, 
normally for life. As a rule, the elders of the village try to maintain approxi- 
mate numerical equality in the four organizations; further, a boy does not 
generally enter his father’s society. Apart from these considerations, allo- 
cation follows no fixed rule: As he thinks best, a father will assign his boy 
to this or that association, sometimes taking into account the lad’s or the 
elders’ wishes. The parent who chooses the krar4 decorates his son with 
their distinctive paint and emblems and leads him to that society’s place 
of assembly within the horseshoe at some time when the members are 
performing some festive act in no way related to a novice’s entrance. This 
incidental introduction, with the opening of a chance for the newcomer to 
act like his future fellows at a ceremonial occasion automatically makes 
him one of them. 

The Serénte in the aboriginal state* hunt, fish, gather wild vegetable 
food, and farm. Conventionally the sexual division of labor can be formu- 
lated as follows. Women collect wild fruits. Angling, recently practiced by 
both sexes, was anciently unknown; the family jointly trap or drug fish, 
and men shoot them with bow and arrow; the chase is masculine except 
that women, too, may hunt without missiles, e.g. may dig out an armadillo. 
In farming, men make clearings; both sexes plant and weed; women harvest 


3 The intrusion of neo-Brazilians has virtually eliminated hunting; in 1930 this was not 
yet the case, Serénte of the aldea Porteira being then almost economically independent. The 
above statement describes life prior to the inroads of civilization. 
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the tubers for daily use, being merely escorted to the plots by a man; and 
men bring in the maize crop. 

Such a statement, however, ignores the important part played by the 
men’s associations. Thus, the two most important wild plant species are 
the burity (Mauritia flexuosa) and the babassi (Orbignia speciosa) palms. 
The split burity leaflets providing cordage and basketry splints are so 
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1-3, 4-6 represent the clans of the siptat6 (Sun) and sdakra (Moon) moiety, respectively; 
7, 8 are the originally alien groups added to the moiety scheme. 9 is the bachelor’s hut, 14 the 
site of the women’s society, 10-13 are the sites of the men’s associations. 


generally utilized as to render native life inconceivable without them; on 
the other hand, the fruits are important, though not indispensable as food. 
The reverse holds for the babassti: Its extremely oily seeds are of primary 
significance, while the utilization of its leaflets in matting and ornament 
making is subordinate. Now, the stands of burity and babasst trees are 
not open to general exploitation, but are divided up among the four men’s 
societies, and trespass would formerly precipitate a brawl. 
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Hunting, again, is predominantly a joint associational affair, as is the 
distribution of the game. If, as happens, two societies cooperate, the bag 
is divided into equal halves, each society then allotting portions to its 
individual members. Even a small group of, say, five hunters will share 
their spoils with all their fellow-members. 

Again, in farming, it is not the individual head of a household who 
makes a clearing, but his society which performs the task for each and every 
member in turn: The two leaders’ plots take precedence, being followed by 
the precentor’s, then finally come those of the rank and file. Planting is a 
family affair, but for weeding a man may requisition the help of his society, 
in which case he goes hunting, has a pie prepared from his quarry, and with 
it entertains his mates at their regular place of assembly. Finally, while the 
women bring in tubers for daily use, the maize crop is garnered by a society 
for each of its members, successively. 

In short, the associations figure so significantly in gathering, hunting, 
and farming, that the economic picture is distorted unless their role is 
indicated. 

Ritually, the societies play no part in the principal Serénte festival, 
viz. the Great Fast, but they organize the next ceremonial in importance, 
i.e. the feast in honor of a distinguished deceased member. A wholly 
secular performance, with impersonation of a male and a female anteater 
by mummers, is executed for a number of years by the same association, 
whereupon the right devolves on another society according to a definite 
rule of sequence. Further, in battle, each society forms a tactical unit with 
a fixed position, the akémha being in the van, while the krieriekmi form 
the rear guard. 

Every association organizes its own’ races with heavy logs. However, 
it is only on the rarest occasions that one society is pitted against another, 
the alignment normally following a tribal dichotomy that cuts across both 
associational and moiety lines. At possibly eight years of age, every boy is 
arbitrarily assigned to one or the other of two teams, to which he belongs 
until death. In an ordinary race, then, the society is split up into two oppos- 
ing groups on the basis of this life-long team affiliation. 

While the moieties own and bestow masculine names, all girls receive 
their names from the men’s associations, each of which controls a distinctive 
series of feminine names, to be formally conferred with songs and dances 
when a girl is between three and five years old. She never gets her name 
from her father’s society, but the precise principle that operates remains 
uncertain. 

In the bachelors’ hut, the obligatory residence of all boys who have 
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received as their status emblem a girdle and a neck-cord, the societies hold 
their distinctive sections. The anfiorow4, who occupy the western segment, 
are followed eastward by the kraré, akémhi, and krieriekmi, successively. 
This arrangement is combined with a moiety division, so that the sdakra 
are in the northern half and the Siptaté in the southern half of the hut. 


OFFICERS 


Each society has two leaders, kwatrprekrda, one from each moiety, 
who are selected by the elders’ council and retain office for life or at least 
until very old. A former incumbent instructs them in their duties, which 
consist in directing al] the numerous associational activities. The leaders 
of the krieriekmi are privileged to go ahead of their tribesmen at the 
beginning of the great hunting period (October to January) and to select 
the site of the collective chase, being themselves preceded by two scouts. 

All the leaders and their wives were honored after death by a mourning 
festival. 

In every society there are two attendants, dawarnikwa, one being 
appointed from each moiety by the elders. Such functionaries are part of 
the Serénte pattern, being as typical as the girl auxiliaries are of the 
Canella.* There are dawarnikw4 at the Great Fast (p. 411), as well as for 
the bachelors’ group. Even the boys’ company, which prepares members 
for future participation in the men’s organizations, has at least one of these 
associates. 

These attendants, who carry as their emblem a wand colored red with 
uruct pigment, serve their respective societies for many years, but minister 
solely to associational, not private needs of members. Thus, they fetch 
firewood for the nocturnal gatherings within the horseshoe, provide drinking- 
water, make race-logs, carry the runners’ clothing and weapons for them, 
and act as messengers. They are especially conspicuous in the mourning 
festival (p. 411), inviting all the other societies, erecting wind-screens for 
the guests, and presenting them with genipa for bodily decoration. They 
also furnish the mourners with basketry bowls to clap on their heads and 
smooth their hair for them with huge rod-combs. An attendant has the 
prerogative of giving members nicknames and otherwise making them 
ridiculous. The victim is not supposed to resent such treatment, but when 
abused beyond reason may seize his tormentor, lift him and hurl him into 
a thick bush, but so as to preclude serious injury. 


* Nimuendaj4, op. cit., 60 sq., 1938. 
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INITIATION 


As explained, admission to a society occurred without definite formality. 
However, in about five-year intervals the akémha—and no other organiza- 
tion—have a genuine initiation for members who are about fourteen years 
of age. The novices are secluded from the rest of the tribe for a period last- 
ing up to three years, during which all communication with outsiders is 
through two boys. The neophytes’ supervisors keep them from sleeping as 
much as possible; quarreling, singing, loud speech or laughter are pro- 
hibited. There are no special dietary taboos; as before seclusion, the boys 
abstain from liver and young animals. They hunt in groups of four or five 
to supply their needs, but also get food from the village through the two 
errand-boys. Each novice is painted daily with black and red pigments. 
Instruction relates exclusively to ceremonial. 

Approximately in the last May of the last seclusion year a large new 
bachelors’ hut is erected, and the candidates there join those youths from 
other organizations who are already of bachelors’ status. Various perfor- 
mances follow, terminating in a log-race, and ultimately the novices receive 
the girdle and neck-cord which in other societies are conferred without 
seclusion (p. 412). Henceforth, like other wearers of these emblems, they 
are obliged to reside in the bachelors’ hut of the village until marriage. 

The last akémha initiation occurred in about 1927. 


ORIGIN MYTH 


According to a tale, Sun and Moon successively demonstrated to the 
Serénte the krar4, akémha, and anfiorow4 societies; and they decorated 
themselves accordingly,—the youngest villagers forming the akémha, the 
next older the krara, a still older group the anfiorowd. Subsequently a 
supernatural deer appeared to an old hunter in the steppe and ordered him 
to organize the krieriekmi by gathering together the oldest men of the 
settlement. 

The origin myth thus indicates a graded series, each society at first 
embracing only approximate age-mates. Interestingly enough, even nowa- 
days the anfiorow4 address the kraraé as “sons,” and the krara4 apply the 
same kinship term to the akémha. 


CANELLA HOMOLOGUES 


Superficially, the four men’s organizations might appear to correspond 
to the six festive societies of the Canella, but they are homologous rather 
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with the age-classes.5 This equivalence is suggested by the following con- 
siderations: 

(a) The origin tale, postulating age-grading, issupported by such surviv- 
als as the above-mentioned use of kinship terms, as well as by native 
adherence to the legendary grading, which contrasts with recent facts 
since the organizations do not differ in point of age. 

(b) The localization within the village periphery of the four assembly 
places for Canella age-classes and the four Serénte organizations is similar. 

(c) In both tribes membership in a preparatory boys’ club, a veritable 
age-class, precedes affiliation with the men’s societies. 

(d) The restriction of an initiation ceremony to the akémha is un- 
intelligible in the recent setting. It is at once explained if the akémha 
were once the youngest men’s class, hence the one created by an initiation. 
Naturally, the initiation would adhere to the originally youngest group. 

These parallels justify, then, the assumption of a common origin for 
the Canella age-classes and the Serénte societies. 

WOMEN’S SOCIETY 

According to the myth quoted, immediately after the origin of the 
three earlier men’s societies a young woman organized the women into the 
aindwapté or pik6 society. 

The association assembles south of the bachelors’ hut, but at only a 
short distance from the periphery. There is no formal entrance; female 
infants are taken to the reunions by their mothers so that as adults they 
cannot recall any time when they did not belong there. Like their masculine 
counterparts, the piké have two leaders and two attendants, the former 
being chosen by the elders’ council from among the wives of the leaders of 
the men’s associations. The women selected must not be too young. At 
ceremonies they bear their husbands’ decorative paint and carry long, 
plain staffs. The attendants are krar4 men selected by the elders; appointees 
are manhandled and exposed to ribald jests on the women’s part. These 
attendants render services of the same type as their equivalents in the 
other organizations and likewise have the right of giving nicknames to 
their members. However, they hold office only between two successive 
Wakedi festivals, the most important function of the pik6, who lack any 
economic or religious significance. 

This festival involves conferring the name Wakedi upon two little boys. 
Every morning and evening the women gather at their spot. Led by a 
precentress swinging a rattle, they proceed from their site singing and 


5 Nimuendaj4, op. cit., pp. 52, 58 sq., 1938. 
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dancing round the village, then go back again. One of the attendants walks 
ahead, pretending to remove obstacles from the ground with a stick. 

Towards the close of the celebration the societies of the maternal uncles 
of newly dubbed Wakedi boys go hunting for three weeks and pile up 
quantities of smoked game some distance from the village, the meat being 
separated in two heaps according to the hunters’ moieties. At a signal the 
women race thither, each appropriating a slice from the pile deposited by 
the moiety not her own. The hunters race homeward with logs. In the final 
ceremonies the women decorate the two boys and dance with them. 
Throughout the festival the women organize numerous log-races. In these 
their leaders assign single members to the two tribal teams, while a wife 
belongs to her husband’s team. 

At the dance held on the last morning of the celebration the krara 
revenge themselves upon the women for the indignities inflicted on their 
two members when appointed attendants for the women. In a disguise the 
krar4 pounce upon the dancing women, attacking them with the horribly 
malodorous leaves of a swamp plant. For the pik6 it is a matter of honor 
to withstand the assault and unflinchingly keep up their song; or—es- 
pecially in the case of wantons—to repel the attack, which leads to a 
free-for-all fight. 

Such attempts at intimidating the women are not unique. At the 
opening of this festival in 1937 men armed with sticks and poles pretended 
to bar the dancing women’s path, but withdrew after menacing gestures. 
Sometimes, on the other occasions, two one-time attendants were seen 
sneaking near the women’s site. One of them would utter a roar and beat 
the ground with a club, the other would wail in a shrill falsetto,—the joint 
act symbolizing the killing of a woman. While, of course, no woman seri- 
ously believed in such a possibility, the gruesome realism of the actors 
did not wholly miss fire. 

Whether this performance should be either psychologically or histori- 
cally connected with, say, the terrorization of Ona women remains a 
haunting question. 
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TIME LEVELS IN SOCIETAL ANALYSIS* By B. W. AGINSKY 


HROUGHOUT the anthropological history of the investigation of the 

role of the family in aboriginal society the problem of understanding 
the terminology used by people for their relatives has been approached from 
the standpoint of analyzing the terminological constellations of consan- 
guineal relatives as reflected in the kinship nomenclatures. 

Theories in relation to the formation of the constellation in the kinship 
terminology have come into existence. They are almost as numerous as the 
investigators who have worked on the problem. 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate a method of approaching this 
phase of inquiry with a view toward explaining the underlying reason for 
the divergent viewpoints. The various theories stem from a common mis- 
understanding which, when cleared up, results not in negating the various 
approaches to the problems, but substantiating them for particular aspects 
of the total picture. The theories have dealt with the secondary effects of 
the problems, which upon investigation have been found to reflect phenom- 
ena which stem from a more basic and fundamental aspect of society. The 
difficulties can be eliminated by approaching the family as a segmented 
continuous totality rather than by treating each segment as a separate 
phenomenon. 

This paper is divided into three parts, (1) a presentation of the method- 
ology, (2) a short schematic analysis of some Pomo kinship systems, and 
(3) an illustration of the methodology by criticizing a very acceptable 
treatment of the family which has already been published. The particular 
report was selected for illustration because it was published recently, is an 
excellent piece of work, and yet makes possible a full criticism. 

In the majority of cases kinship terminology divides itself into two 
parts: the affinal terms, that is, the terms used for one’s spouse, and the 
spouse’s relatives. They are different from the terms used for one’s con- 
sanguineal relatives except where it is institutionalized that related indi- 
viduals marry, e.g., cross cousin marriage, the intermarriage of the children 
of a brother and sister. In this case the affinal relatives and the con- 
sanguineal relatives frequently are the same individuals. For example, 
one’s spouse’s parent is one’s uncle or aunt, one’s spouse is one’s cross 
cousin, one’s brother-in-law or sister-in-law is a cross cousin, and one’s 
wife’s father’s sister is one’s mother. 

* I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to F. Boas, R. H. Lowie, E. Gifford, F. Eggan, 
E. A. Hoebel, and E. Aginsky for their criticisms and help in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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The author has substituted basic terminology for affinal relatives, and 
superstructure for consanguineal relatives in a previous work. The reason 
for this is that although there are cases where affinal relatives may be the 
same individuals as consanguineal relatives, and cases where consanguineal 
relatives become affinal relatives, basic terms and superstructure can be 
kept separate and distinct.' 

It is possible to have two constellations of terminology in the basic 
terms, since there are two individuals speaking, and to have only one of the 
constellations carried over into the terminological equations in the super- 
structure. That is, a man has one constellation of terms for the members of 
his affinal family and a woman has a constellation of terms for her affinal 
relatives. These two constellations are made up of two entirely different 
groups of individuals, and the two sets of terms are used by two different 
persons who are of different sexes. A child of this couple is faced with the 
problem of using terms for all of these relatives who make up his consan- 
guineal group. Since his father calls his consanguineal relatives by terms 
which are different from the terms the child’s mother uses for the same 
relatives, the child must follow either his father or his mother in the equat- 
ing of individuals terminologically or use two terms for each of his relatives. 
The same is true for his mother’s relatives. 

Thus the alignments in the basic terminology and in the superstructure 
may be identical in some respects and yet vary radically in others. 

The way in which we can determine whether the basic terms contain 
the terminological groupings found in the superstructure is by a compari- 
son of the two levels of terminological equations. The two main levels are: 
(1) the basic terms (affinal terms), i.e., the terms for Ego’s spouses, their 
siblings, and their siblings’ spouses and descendants, and (2) the terms in 
the superstructure (consanguineal terminology), that is, the terms for your 
mother’s and father’s siblings, their siblings’ spouses and descendants. 

In Figure 1 there are a few levels in the superstructure. A comparison 
of these levels brings to light much of importance. Each generation makes 
up a different level, both in time and in generation.” 


1B. W. Aginsky, Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 45, Vol. 37, No. 4, Part 2, 1935). In some cases affinal 
terms and basic terms are identical, as are consanguineal terms and superstructures, but not 
always. 

2 A diagram at best is a crutch upon which to lean. Here generation level 2 came before 1 
in time, but there are some members of A? who may be younger than members of generation 
level 1. The time factor comes in by means of the marriage of the X’s to the Y’s in each 
generation and the forming of the terminology before the succeeding generation has even 
come into existence. Thus the inception of generation levels can be determined. 
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Generation Level (1). Ego’s parents (x'y'), parents’ siblings, parents’ 
siblings’ spouses, and the descendants of Ego’s parents’ 
siblings. 

Generation Level (2). Ego’s father’s parents (x*y”) etc. 

Generation Level (2A). Ego’s mother’s parents (x**y**) etc., that is, each 
generation of the consanguineal family, its spouses and 
its descendants. 


generation 


level 2* 


generation 
level 2 


generation level 1 


basic terminology 
(affinal terms) 


Fic. 1. This figure is a rough approximation of generation and time. 
Only the general principles are indicated. 


For example, Generation Level (1) x’ B' y' B' is made up of Ego’s f, f b, f 
si, f b w, f si h; f si ch, their spouses and their descendants; f b ch, their 
spouses and their descendants; Ego’s m, m b, m si, m b w, m si h; m si ch, 
their spouses and descendants; m b ch, their spouses and descendants. 

The next level is made up of two sets of the same grouping of relatives, 
Ego’s father’s and Ego’s mother’s. That is, Ego’s mother and father both 
have their own sets of cross cousins, and so on. 

Thus we have three groupings in the superstructure. These three group- 
ings and the affinal grouping (basic terminology) can be used for compara- 
tive purposes. This comparison will give us a time sequence as well as a 
generation sequence, which may prove invaluable in historical reconstruc- 
tion and in the formulation of laws. 


A 
x™ x? 
— || 
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O \ 
x’ Y’ 
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A caution is necessary. In using these levels we know that the individ- 
uals of generation level 3 came before 2, and 2 came before 1, in time. 
But the basic terminology (affinal terms) are the terms which should be 
used first in an analysis. These individuals must first be identified termino- 
logically as affinal relatives. Then when a child is born he must identify 
these same relatives on a different basis. In short the marriage (sexual 
mating) of the parents precedes the birth of the child. The terminological 
identifications of the child are based upon consanguinity and the individ- 
uals for whom these terms are used are the consanguineal relatives of Ego’s 
child. Thus we must first analyze generation level 1 by means of the basic 
terminology and proceed from that point.’ 

The reason affinal terminology must be used first is that affinal terminol- 
ogy is used before consanguineal terminology within the family which any 
individual creates for himself with his spouse. Thus an individual calls his 
spouse and spouse’s family by affinal terms but his child calls those in- 
dividuals by consanguineal terms. 

When we analyze the use of the terms for the members of the grand- 
parent generation, we are analyzing terms which may be static in the culture 
linguistically, but the grouping of relatives by these terms may be different 
for the members of each new generation. 

The grandparents had two sets of terms which they used, one set for 
their consanguineal relatives and one for their affinal relatives, and in each 
case the groupings could have been entirely different. First we must es- 
tablish how they equated their (a) affinal relatives terminologically and 
(b) the terminological identifications which they used for their consan- 
guineal relatives; then we must determine which set of identifications their 
child (Ego’s parent) used. Then we must compare the constellations of 
terms used by the grandparents, the parents, and Ego. Thus in every 
generation Ego is carrying on the usage of the same linguistic terms, but 
the relatives which are equated terminologically in each generation may 
vary. 

The comparison of these groupings will reveal much which may be 
correlated with the pressures in the society which caused the same or 
different selections to come about. 

Ego is one individual when speaking to his consanguineal relatives, but 
there are two different Egos when speaking to affinal relatives. That is, 
there are two different families involved in marriage. Ego, a man, speaks to 
his biological family, his x'~y' on the basis of the past biological connections 
which brought him into existence. He speaks to his wife’s family x® on the 


3 Aginsky, op. cit., pp. 33-41. 
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basis of his own marriage. Ego, a woman, does the same, She also needs two 
sets of terms, one for her biological relatives, and one for her affinal rela- 
tives. Although both the husband and wife may use the same linguistic 
terms for their own biologically related individuals and the same sets of 
linguistic terms for their relatives by affinity, there are two constellations 
of terms in use. The child of Ego, being one individual and being related 
biologically to these affinal relatives of his parents, has only one relation- 
ship—the biological—to express. Thus when his parents call B and A by 
terms which raise B and A to the generation status of X and Y and also 
call these B and A by their biological terminology, the child of Ego must 
either use at least two terms for each member of B and A, or choose be- 
tween the identifications by affinity and the identifications by consanguin- 
ity. 

Ego, speaking to the members of his wife’s family A, may equate his 
w b, w bs, and w b ss; speaking to his mother’s family, B', he may equate 
his m b, m b s, and m b s s; speaking to his mother’s mother’s family B** 
he may equate his mm b, mm bs, and mm bss; speaking to his father’s 
mother’s family, B* he may equate his f m b, fm bs, andf m bss. Thus 
the same constellation, i.e., terminological equating will be found in every 
generation level. But Ego, a woman, may equate her A relatives (affinal) 
as follows: h si, h si d, h si d d; her A! relatives as follows: f si called by 
one term and then f si ch equated with own child or si ch, and equate m 
b, m bs, etc., as a man does. 

In other words, when Ego, a woman, equates her husband’s relatives 
differently from the way her husband does, then Ego’s child must either 
use two sets of terms for individuals of his father’s family or follow the 
terminological equating of either his father or mother. 

If the terminological identifications for the members of the affinal rela- 
tives remain constant over a period of time while various pressures are 
brought to bear upon the culture, it is possible to have a matrilineal super- 
structure at one time and a patrilineal set-up at another time with little 
effect upon the people in relation to that change.‘ That is, the “type” kin- 
ship system could vary in the superstructure and yet remain constant in 
the basic terminology, as was reported for the Pomo.5 


4 The change would have taken place in a different generation level. There would be inte- 
gration by function depending upon the particular set-up in each society. In other words a 
change can come about in culture without upsetting that culture since it happens to different 
people and at different times. See also Aginsky, op. cit., p. 85. 

5B. W. Aginsky, The Mechanics of Kinship (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, 
pp. 450-57). 
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Thus if one wants to use the cross cousin terminology (and their 
descendants) it should be used on more than one level, as follows: Ego’s 
cross cousins; Ego’s mother’s cross cousins (m m b ch and m f si ch); Ego’s 
father’s cross cousins (f f sich and f m b ch); and so on. In this way the group- 
ings can be shown more clearly, especially when they are compared with 
Ego’s wife’s siblings and their children, and Ego’s husband’s siblings and 
their children. These wife’s brothers’ children and husband’s sisters’ chil- 
dren are or will become Ego’s children’s cross cousins. 

At first sight this type of analysis appears to neglect the important 
factor of reciprocals. There are many varieties of reciprocals where individ- 
uals call one another by the same term, for example: siblings of the same 
sex, parallel cousins of the same sex, Ego and his m b d ch or Ego and his 
f sis ch, Ego and his m b and sis, Ego and his f b w si ch. Reciprocals are 
also used for members of alternating generations. Some of these pairs of 
reciprocals belong to different families and in some cases one reciprocal is 
a member of the basic terminology (affinal family). The fact that this phe- 
nomenon exists and that individuals call one another by the same term and 
are members of different generation levels or different families does not 
negate the factor of analysis by means of comparing generation levels any 
more than that the members of a family, no matter which generation level 
they happen to be in, call one another by definite kinship terms. 

Reciprocal terminology falls into place and does not become an addi- 
tional problem when the matter is attacked from this point of view. For 
example, if reciprocal terminology is used by Ego for his mother’s brother 
and his mother’s brother in turn uses the identical terms for Ego (his 
sister’s son) we find that Ego is using the linguistic term X for his mother’s 
brother and sister’s son. Ego’s child may follow Ego’s identifications and 
equate his father’s mother’s brother and his father’s sister’s son and use 
the linguistic term Y. 

If Ego equates his siblings with his parallel cousins and his mother’s 
brother’s daughters’ children, and they all use the same terms for one an- 
other on the basis of sex and relative age, Ego’s child may follow his father’s 
identifications and equate his father’s siblings, father’s parallel cousins and 
his father’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s children. Thus in some cases, 
reciprocal terminology to the individual of that group becomes classifica- 
tory terminology to a child of that group. The reason for this may be due 
to the fact that these reciprocals are a class and recognize themselves as 
such and their children continue doing the same thing. 

A kinship system can be compared with a syllogism. The basic ter- 
minology is the major premise; social pressures such as residence, mar- 
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riage, diffusion, economics, etc., are the minor premise and the super- 
structure is the conclusion. Thus if the basic terminology contains a certain 
constellation of kinship terminology, and patrilineal inheritance, patrilocal 
residence combined with other patriarchal customs come about in a society 
due to various pressures, the superstructure may be formed on the basis of 
the identifications used by men. After this has come about, we can state, 
if matrilineal pressures of sufficient strength come about in this society, 
the identifications may be taken over from the women instead of the men 
and we will have a certain alignment of the terminological identifications 
in the superstructure. In each case the alignment of terms can be predicted 
to within some degree of certainty on the basis of the identifications made 
in the basic terms. 

One cannot expect marriage to be reflected in the consanguineal ter- 
minology to the same extent as in the affinal terms. That is not the place 
to look for it. Even if it is present in the consanguineal terms, without 
further proof, i.e., without comparing it with the basic terminology it does 
not always mean that marriage was the cause. Certainly marriage will be 
reflected occasionally in the superstructure, but not all of the marriages, 
and perhaps none of them. If they are, it can be due to other influences 
bringing about terminological equations which in that case happen to have 
a high correlation with the marriages, while in fact the marriages did not 
influence the formation of the superstructure one whit. Also, the super- 
structure may vary in a society every generation and it may vary from 
family to family. This is a possibility which must be investigated and re- 
ported.* Yet whether or not marriage is the influence which brings about 
terminological groupings, the principle holds that we must compare the 
generation levels in the superstructure with the basic terms before we draw 
any conclusions as to the changes in the superstructure. 

A great many workers in kinship have shown in particular cases that 
marriage is very important, is correlated with kinship terminology in 
specific cases, and is the basis of kinship terminology and kinship systems 
in some specific instances.’ Plus this fact it has been shown that the various 
forms of marriage, i.e., biological unions can bring about such things as 
clan, moiety, classificatory terminology, descriptive terminology, reciprocal 
terminology, parent-in-law taboos, incest taboos, the many known varieties 
of kinship systems, sex of speaker, relative age, terminological unilinear 
groupings, and so on. For these reasons the role biological unions play as a 


® Certainly in our own society we recognize the marriage of related individuais within a 
family and use terms accordingly. 
7 Radcliffe-Brown, Lesser, Morgan, Eiselen, Gifford, Lowie, Rivers, etc., etc. 
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causative factor in the formation of kinship systems should be tested or at 
least reviewed, in kinship work. 

The use of the superstructure for correlations with social phenomena 
without first observing the basic terms, will continue obscuring and delay- 
ing a true understanding of kinship in relation to the family and the struc- 
ture of society. 

The Southeastern Pomo, Central Pomo, Miwok, Wintun, Yokuts, Iowa, 
Osage, Shawnee, Omaha, and many other peoples* have Omaha type 
systems in the superstructure, but differ tremendously in the basic ter- 
minology. The superstructures are similar, but for different reasons. Those 
who do not believe that marriage is a causative factor say, ‘““How can 
marriage be the reason?”’ Marriage may be the reason, but logically there 
is only one chance in six that it will be in the superstructure. 


i—He (Ego) may take over all of his father’s identifications. In doing this he 
could equate the members of his mother’s family as his father does, and identify the 
members of his father’s family as his father does also. Marriage would be reflected 
only in the terms used for the mother’s relatives. 

2—He may take over all of his mother’s identifications. In doing this he could 
equate the members of his father’s family as his mother does, and identify the 
members of his mother’s family as his mother does also. Marriage would be reflected 
only in the terms a person used for relatives on the father’s side. 

3—He could equate his father’s relatives as his mother does and his mother’s 
relatives as his father does. Here, marriage would be reflected in all the terms, but 
not ali marriages would be reflected. 

4—He could equate his father’s relatives as his father does and his mother’s 
relatives as his mother does. This would give us a kinship system where the cross 
cousins did not reflect any marriage customs. 

5—Another possibility would be for this child to use terms which had no rela- 
tion to any which his parents used. A man may use terms based upon his possible 
marriage to his mother’s brothers’ wives, a woman on the possible marriage to her 
father’s sister’s husbands, or a man or woman on the possible marriage of his or 
her siblings. 

6—He could take over both sets of identifications and call certain relatives by 
two or more terms.® 


It follows that it would be possible for the same basic terminology to 
be present in six different societies for the same reason. That is, the same 
biological family may be the cause of the kinship terminology in different 


8 Leslie Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America (University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1925). 

® Aginsky, op. cit., Mechanics of Kinship, p. 452, and Kinship Systems and the Forms of 
Marriage, pp. 36-37. 
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societies. Yet it would be possible for each society to have a different super- 
structure, for each society to be investigated by a different individual, for 
each society to be classified on the basis of the superstructure and thus to 
have six different theories concerning the formation of kinship terminology 
arise on the basis of the investigation of one part of the phenomena. 

In simple marriage forms such as levirate and sororate, or both of 
them in addition to either wife’s brother’s daughter marriage or husband’s 
sister’s son marriage, there is more chance that marriage may be the causa- 
tive factor in the superstructure, but in formulae III to VII it is impossible 
for all the forms of marriage to be reflected in the superstructure because 
they negate one another."® 

In trying to find the universal explanation of kinship terminology, only 
the terms for the superstructure have been interpreted. Since it is possible 
to have six type superstructures come about from one basic system, and 
since there are many basic systems, the issue has become more confused. 

In Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage, it was shown that the 
Omaha type system could come about from four different forms of biological 
union (Possibilities I, III, V, and VII). And the Crow type system could 
come about in four different types of biological unions (Possibilities IT, 
III, VI, and VII). In this way type systems may be identical in the super- 
structure, that is, in the terminology used for the cross cousins, lineages, 
etc., but differ in the basic terminological groupings. Note that in Possibili- 
ties III and VII we can have both the Crow and the Omaha type systems 
in the superstructure on the basis of Spier’s classification, yet the basic 
terminology is different in III and VII." Thus by using only the terms for 
the cross cousins and the terms for the consanguineal members, i.e., the 
superstructure, an important issue is confused. It is for that reason that 
many kinship theorists have been debating and arguing since Lewis H. 
Morgan, and have not come to an understanding as yet. 

The kinship systems found in use among the various Pomo groups of 
Northern California present a very interesting problem. During an in- 
vestigation of the published material,” and an investigation of the Pomo 
groups in the field,” the author found that in some of the kinship systems 
which had the same basic terminology, there were different superstructures, 


10 Aginsky, op. cit., Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. 

i Aginsky, op. cit., Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. 

® For a listing of Pomo kinship terms see E. W. Gifford, Californian Kinship Terminol- 
ogies (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 18, 
pp. 1-285), pp. 104-15. Also same series, A. L. Kroeber, California Kinship Systems (Vol. 12, 
No. 9, pp. 339-396), pp. 370-72. 8 Aginsky, op. cit., Mechanics of Kinship. 
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and some kinship systems contained the same superstructure, but alto- 
gether lifferent basic terminologies. 

The Central, Southeastern, and Northern Pomo have the same type 
superstructures” (Omaha type) but two different constellations of kinship 
groupings in the basic terminology. On the other hand Rincon (Southern 
Pomo Crow), Hopland (Central Pomo Omaha), and Ukiah (Northern 
Pomo Dakota), have the same basic terminological groupings, but differ 
radically in the superstructure in each case."* The author had no report of 
the three valley groups which varied from the present usage of the terms, 
but had three “‘type” systems which had developed from the same source. 
Thus he had “time” in addition to “space’’ on the basis of an internal anal- 
ysis of the material. That is, by a comparison of the constellations of 
relatives made by individuals of different generation levels, the develop- 
ment of the terminological groupings in the three cases could be understood. 
(The reasons for the particular groupings coming about in each case have 
not been published as yet.) 

The three Pomo kinship systems which were the same basically each 
had a different and unique specialization in the superstructure (consanguin- 
eal terms). Three type systems Crow, Omaha, and Dakota in the super- 
structure from the same basis! The particular type system came about in 
each case for different reasons, although all of them had the same forms of 
marriage, that is, biological union of families and all of the various forms of 
marriage were reflected in the basic terms. Thus the cross cousin termi- 
nology, if used by itself, would lead us to believe that the kinship systems 
were similar or dissimilar, whichever the case might be, when in reality 
they stem from the same basis. However, the differences in the super- 
structures would be the real clue as to why the differences came about. 

In Historical Changes in the Choctaw System“ Eggan presents an his- 
torical explanation of a functional change and a functional explanation of 
an historical change. A patrilineal culture has overwhelmed a matrilineal 
culture. The resultant metamorphosis can be seen in the new patterns of 
behaviour, the institutionalizations, and so on. Marriage practices have 
fallen into disuse. The terminological groupings have broken down and 


4 Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System (American Anthropolo- 
gist, New Series, Vol. 39, No. 1, Jan.—March, 1937, pp. 34-52). 

Eggan’s article is excellent. It is an introduction to the larger work he is preparing for 
publication. He deserves much credit for the amount of careful research he has done with the 
historical sources and his presentation. My criticisms arise chiefly from a difference in point 


of view. This is a general critique of the methodology used in kinship work and societal 
analysis, 


| 
| 
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become regrouped; the moiety, and the family have been modified. The 
psychological reactions of family members to one another have changed, 
and so on. 

There are three main points to Eggan’s paper: (1) the part biology 
(marriage) plays in kinship is negated, (2) the kinship terminology and the 
family of the Choctaw are influenced by and reflect social pressures and 
customs, and (3) there is a strong leaning to establish laws (or correlations). 

Eggan, by the use of historical data, deals with the material through 
space and time, showing how the kinship systems have changed and the 
reasons for those changes. 

In relation to the part biological relationships (marriage) play in the 
formation of the constellations of kinship terminology Eggan states, page 
Si, 

Lowie attempts to bolster the lack of preciseness in the correlations of matri- 
lineal and patrilineal organizations with the Crow and Omaha systems by reference 
to special forms of marriage, though he points out that these are in many instances 
logical rather than empirical explanations. More fruitful, in my opinion, is Lowie’s 
insistence that “the more specific matrimonial arrangements are themselves a func- 
tion of a rule of descent.” It should be possible to go even further and consider 
them both as functions of some factor or principle which they have in common. 


What Eggan says may be true, especially for the superstructure of 
kinship systems, but in his paper he does not even consider the possibility 
that marriage may have been important. He only makes negative state- 
ments about it. 

Eggan states that the tribes he speaks of had exogamy, which of course 
means rules concerning the intermarriage between the groups. Page 35, 
footnote 5, he says, ““The moieties went out of existence in historical times, 
the clans taking over the functions of exogamy.” If marriage was so impor- 
tant with the Choctaw that the clans took over the regulating of marriage, 
it should be investigated further. It is to be noted that when there are 
moieties, there is usually, at least, terminological, exchange marriage. 

Page 36, he says, “Natchez apparently combined a matrilineal clan 
system with a system of social classes, the whole regulated by definite 
rules of marriage.”’ And again, page 36, “The kinship systems of the South- 
eastern tribes ... father’s brother is classified with the father, and the 
mother’s sister with the mother.” This is the clearest reflection of sororate 
and levirate marriage practices. There is a possibility that marriage had 


5 See E. W. Gifford, Californian Kinship Terminologies (University of California Publi- 
cations in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 18, Part 2, Comparative Analysis, 
1922.) 
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some influence in the formation of the kinship systems. It should have been 


investigated. Eggan does not report the forms of marriage which were 
practiced. Eggan states, p. 51, 


Incidentally, the levirate as a casual factor in kinship systems receives a set- 
back in Hallowell’s study. He finds, for example, an increase in the number of equa- 
tions which might reflect the influence of the levirate during the period that the 
levirate is declining as an institution. 


The increasing number of equations reflecting levirate marriage may be 
due to the fact that any one or more of such marriages as a man to his w b d 
or to his m b w; a woman to her f si h or to her h si s; exchange marriage, 
sororate marriage and other forms of secondary marriage may have been 
dropped altogether while the levirate still functioned, but to a lesser degree. 
Thus there might be an increase in the number of equations reflecting levi- 
rate marriage where ordinarily one would expect a decrease. 

It is to be noted that the levirate and the sororate were practiced and 
the equating of parallel cousins with siblings is the most common reflection 
of it. 

Eggan’s statement that the marriage practices were modified by mis- 
sionaries may be used by some to show that that was the cause of the change 
in the kinship designations. 

A change or modification of a marriage practice brings about a radical 
change in the kinship terminology and often in the typology of the kinship 
system." 

He seems to have neglected the fact that when related individuals 
marry, the family as a constellation is different from the family in which no 
related individuals marry. Thus, for example, where sororate marriage is 
institutionalized, the family is made up of different individuals than where 
it does not exist. For, to a man, the wife’s sister and her children become 
part of his simple family; to a child the mother’s sister and her children 
become part of his family. And again, if two members of the ascending 
generation marry, for example, Ego’s mother’s brother and father’s sister, 
or mother’s mother’s brother and father’s mother’s sister, or mother’s 
father and mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, and so on, Ego may have 
a new method of aligning and equating his relatives. 

Eggan, following the customary methodology, refers to only a few terms 
in his work, and those are mainly in only one level of the superstructure. 


He does not report how the following relatives are grouped terminologi- 
cally: 


6 Aginsky, op. cit., Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage, pp. 85-87. 
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husband’s brother and sister’s husband 
brother’s wife and husband’s sister 
husband’s sister’s husband and brothe1 
wife’s sister and brother’s wife 
sister’s husband and wife’s brother 
wife’s brother’s wife and sister 
sister’s husband and father’s sister’s husband 
brother’s wife and mother’s brother’s wife 
husband’s sister’s husband and son-in-law 
husband’s sister’s husband and father-in-law 
wife’s brother’s wife and daughter-in-law 
wife’s brother’s wife and mother-in-law, and so on. 

In the vast majority of kinship systems marriage is reflected in these 
terms to an exceedingly high degree, as well as in the remainder of the basic 
terminology. 

Eggan states, page 36, footnote, “...the Omaha and Crow types 
might be considered sub-types of a more fundamental ‘Crow-Omaha’ 
type.” 

This has been reported to be the case for the Pomo'’ and proven 
theoretically.'® Also Lesser, speaking about the Crow and Omaha type 
systems states, “It is possible we are dealing in such cases with a function- 
ally interrelated complex.’’!® 

On page 48 Eggan states, “Furthermore, borrowing as a complete 
explanation of the distribution within an area breaks down in the case of 
California where one of the Pomo subdivisions, as well as the Wappo, have 
a Crow type system in the midst of Omaha types.’’ And on page 49, “If 
the situation were reversed in California, i.e., if there were one or two Omaha 
types among a large number of Crow types, we might suspect an accultura- 
tional factor as we find in the Southeast.” 

The following excerpt should have cleared up the Pomo query: 


Here we have the Hopland people with an Omaha type system, The Rincon 
people with a Crow type system and the Ukiah people with a Dakota type system, 
when all three are basically the same, being based upon the same forms of marriage 
and containing approximately ninety-five percent of the same terminological equa- 
tions in their entire kinship systems. The only difference is the cross cousin terminol- 


17 Aginsky, The Mechanics of Kinship, op. cit. 

18 Aginsky, Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. op. cit. 

19 A. Lesser, Kinship Origins in the Light of Some Distributions (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 31, No. 4, pp. 710-30) p. 727. 
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ogy and the descendants of the cross cousins who follow a linear pattern in two of 
the cases.?° 


From the preceding it would seem that the cross cousin terminology 
should be an excellent method of showing the differences in kinship systems, 
but the Southeastern Pomo have an Omaha type system in the super- 
structure, but fall in Formula 1 which has a basic terminology altogether 
different from the three other Pomo groups. 

As previously stated the fact that the basic terminology is formed by 
marriage, and the superstructure is Crow type in one culture and Omaha 
type in another, may mean that one aspect of biological relationships 
became of greater importance than another. But the question is why did 
that biological relationship become dominant in the kinship terminology. 
The answer lies in the proportion of males to females, a change in residence, 
inheritance, marriage, religion, and so on. 

Eggan states page 36, “In the Choctaw... the patterns seem to be 
‘turned around’.” Page 39, “The Choctaw have an almost completely 
reversed line of descent.” Page 40, “... the Choctaw systems probably 
represented a pure Crow type which had altered under the stress of mission- 
ary and governmental activities.” Page 47, ““ . . . These kinship structures, 
originally Crow in type, were progressively modified by being subjected 
to varying degrees of the same acculturational process.” All of these changes 
are important. However, the basis for these changes in the terminological 
groupings of consanguineal kin, which Eggan illustrated, came about due to 
the impact of a predominantly patrilineal culture, may be still present in 
the basic terms, as has already been presented for the Pomo, and the pres- 
sure may have brought these new manifestations into dominance. 

Thus the Choctaw kinship system may have had and still may have 
both the old and the new terminological groupings of relatives in the basic 
terms. In the past it may have selected out the “Crow” type for the super- 
structure (consanguineal relatives) due to the greater importance of the 
matrilineal pressures, and now selects out the “(Omaha”’ type grouping or 
alignment for the superstructure due to the dominance of the patrilineal 
pressures. The alignment may have been present in the basic terms, and 
then again, it may be new. This should have been reported. 

Why did the Choctaw take on a terminological alignment which is the 
converse of the original? Why not the “white” identification method along 
with the patrilineal inheritance and other things? 

The author has had the opportunity of investigating the kinship of 


20 Aginsky, The Mechanics of Kinship, op. cit., p. 455. 
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more than forty groups in the field and has found the change in the ter- 
minological groupings from the aboriginal system to our system very 
frequently taking place by means of the cultural pressures Eggan speaks 
of, yet the actual changes have come about by means of psychological 
concepts contained in linguistics. Of course the aboriginal marriage customs 
have been broken down at the same time. The question, “What do you 
call John?’’, evokes, “You mean my cousin. I call him ——,”, and then the 
Indian word. The question, “What do you call your wife’s sister’s daugh- 
ter?’”’, evokes, “You mean my niece, etc.” “She is my aunt.” “She is my 
cousin,” (cross and parallel grouped together). Genealogical investigations 
brought about the same kind of answers. 

There has been an equating by the individuals on the basis of the 
“white” terms so that the “descriptive” terminology has become “classi- 
ficatory,” that is, there has been a new alignment of relatives on the basis 
of our kinship systems. Thus all the people we call cousin are called by one 
term. All the people we call aunt are called by another term. All the rela- 
tives we call nephew are equated terminologically and called by a third 
term. 

In a few of the groups it has been almost impossible to get the aboriginal 
kinship system, for this reason. 

On page 51, Eggan states, “ .. . On the basis of our analysis it seems 
likely that acculturational factors affect the kinship system through in- 
fluencing social behaviour and attitudes, rather than directly affecting the 
terminology.” In the first place he does not use the entire kinship system 
for his analysis, but only a small part of it. A kinship nomenclature can be 
a real system in so far as, when any one part of that system is affected, the 
entire system is affected. But if a kinship nomenclature is only a nomencla- 
ture, a group of words or concepts which are not integrated, then to change 
a term or a few terms does not affect the kinship terminology to any ap- 
preciable extent as far as system is concerned. In his field work and library 
research the author has found that kinship nomenclatures are systems, and 
are integrated. But to find the “‘system” means to use all the terms in the 
culture, and not only a small part of them. That does not mean that one 
must report each and every term when discussing the question. It means 
indicating the system and the reasons for the system.” 

An important point in Eggan’s paper is that the kinship terminology 
of the Choctaw is influenced by and reflects social pressures and customs. 


*1 The proper place in which to report the kinship nomenclature in full is in a monograph, 
but not in a preliminary discussion. 
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It is possible that the conclusions could have been substantiated more 
fully by the use of the basic terminology. 

Eggan uses such institutionalizations as inheritance and kinship group- 
ings to prove that the Choctaw were matrilineal in the past and are now 
patrilineal. In his use of inheritance he uses only a few patterns of be- 
haviour. There are many more patterns of behaviour which may or may 
not have changed, for example, the inheritance of the utensils for house- 
keeping, weapons, religious privileges, names and so on. 

The patrilineal terminology may have been used at all times in the 
basic terminology. The historical reconstruction could have been substan- 
tiated further by using more social pressures to establish the patrilineal 
and matrilineal institutionalizations in the culture at the two times used. 
An additional method which would aid greatly is the use of more than one 
generation level. This gives us time levels also. 

It would have been possible for Eggan to have correlated additional 
factors in his analysis besides a few things in inheritance and one or two 
other insitutionalizations. There are a great many things passed on in a 
culture by means of some form of inheritance. To use only a few is to 
neglect all of the opportunities to establish conclusions. If a great many of 
the social customs were used, it might be possible, after testing many 
cultures, to find out which particular social customs were of the greatest 
importance in changing culture. This might help in eventually finding 
“laws” in society. 

There is a strong leaning on the part of Eggan to establish “laws.” 
On page 34 he says, “The present paper, while presenting an instance of 
historical change in the field of kinship. . . . has important theoretical im- 
plications ....;” and on page 52, “In terms of an ultimate interest in 
systematic general ‘laws’ we have here an instance supporting the general 
hypothesis that ‘any marked functional inconsistency in a social system 
tends to induce change’.”’ 

Just because there is a correlation between one or two institutionaliza- 
tions in a culture and the kinship terminology does not mean that we have 
cause and effect. Those causes may have played a part in the formation of 
the kinship terminology, but they may not have. We must show the correla- 
tions with many institutionalizations before we can accept the relation 
as causal. 

We know of no culture which is patrilineal or matrilineal to the nth 
degree. We do know that the existing cultures in the world have developed 
into the various more or less matrilineal, patrilineal, or matrilineal-patrilin- 
eal (bilateral) societies with which we are dealing at the present time. 
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Therefore every culture has patrilineal and matrilineal proclivities which 
result in the extant matrilineal, patrilineal, and matrilineal-patrilineal 
cultures.” 

On the basis of these two factors, (1) no pure matrilineal or patrilineal 
cultures, and (2) all cultures have the possibility of developing to either 
extreme, we can say that when some additional internal or external stress 
comes about in a culture, that culture may be pressured into swinging 
toward one extreme or the other. The additional pressure may bring about 
a change from a matrilineal to a bilateral to a patrilineal emphasis in any 
culture. 

One of the reasons why cultures change is that they contain a great 
many proclivities and can develop in various directions. 

Eggan states that the Choctaw had some patrilineal customs in the 
pre-white days. Therefore could we not phrase the change which took 
place among the Choctaw from the matrilineal to the patrilineal as “‘the 
latent patrilineal factors in the Choctaw became dominant due to the 
impact of the patrilineal white culture.” 

Thus the Choctaw trend may only be a manifestation of a suppression 
of what is matrilineal in the culture while allowing the already existing 
patrilineal traits, previously more or less suppressed, to emerge and become 
dominant. 

New YorkK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 

2 In cultures which are preponderantly matrilineal, where such things as inheritance, 
economics, marriage, religion, and chiefship are in the control of women, and clans are of 
great importance, the swing from matriliny to patriliny probably would not occur suddenly. 


A DESCRIPTION OF A TONKAWA PEYOTE 
MEETING HELD IN 1902 By MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


N THE years 1932-34, during the course of ethnological investigations 

among the Chiricahua Apache Indians living on the Mescalero Indian 
Reservation of New Mexico,' the writer was fortunate enough to obtain 
a lengthy autobiographical account from Samuel E. Kenoi, a prominent 
member of the tribe. Mr. Kenoi had been a victim of the forced exodus of 
his people from Arizona following the Geronimo outbreak of 1886 and had 
been removed with other Chiricahua, first to Florida, then to Alabama, 
later to Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, and at length, in 1913, was permitted to take 
up residence at Mescalero. At various times during his childhood and youth 
he attended government schools, and this excerpt from the autobiography 
is his description of a Tonkawa peyote rite which he attended in 1902 
while on a visit to former classmates of Chilocco school days, of some seven 
years before. The Chiricahua Apache never used peyote and there is no 
reason to believe that Apache notions have been injected into this account. 
Because of the present keen interest in the history and growth of the peyote 
cult and the paucity of information concerning the Tonkawa Indians and 
their peyote rite, the publication of this section has been thought desirable. 
According to Lipan Apache informants, the Tonkawa were among the 
first of the tribes north of Mexico to accept peyote, having been taught its 
use by the Carrizo Indians of the Texas Gulf region.? While the informant’s 
words have not been changed, this section has been greatly condensed, for 
aspects of the account irrelevant to the ethnology of the Tonkawa or to 
their peyote rite have been deleted. 


A TONKAWA PEYOTE CEREMONY 

There was a bunch of them at the depot waiting for the train to arrive, 
to take me back to the agency which was about a mile or two out of town. 
... They were well-dressed, but as I looked at them they seemed al- 
together different than when I was a student with them at Chilocco. They 
wore their hair long with beaver hide wrapped around it. They had those 
beaded things that the hair goes through on either side. Most of them 
didn’t wear hats. Some had a little eagle feather flying around there at 
the top of the head. They: had their faces painted in different colors, 


1 For the field-work opportunity the writer is indebted to the Social Science Research 
Council, the National Research Council, and the University of Chicago. 

2 Opler, Morris E., The Use of Peyote by the Carrizo and the Lipan A pache Tribes (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 40, No. 2, 1938), pp. 271-85. 
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green, yellow, red. Some of them wore beads around their necks, so many 
beads that it was like a collar... . Each of them had a nice clean white 
sheet, two yards long, tied around the waist, tied at the side... . They 
looked a great deal darker than when I was in school with them. They 
were all short and chunky. They had been just little boys when I had seen 
them last. Some of them, the older ones, wore moustaches; all the hair was 
pulled out in front and just some very black ones left at the sides... . 
They all came around and hugged me. They smelled of paint and grease. 
They had greased their hair. But they were fat, well-dressed, well-fed. 

Those boys were peyote eaters. . . . By the next day they said they were 
going to have a medicine ceremony over at Corporal Jesse’s, an old Ton- 
kawa man. So David invited me to go with him. He said all the Tonkawa 
were going over there. ... 

The following morning we got ready. Before we got in the buggy, I 
put on my serge suit, my white hat, and some perfume on my handkerchief. 
I am sorry to say that that perfume prohibited me from entering their 
ceremonial tipi. 

When we got there we had our camp, just a shade. The ceremony was 
already going on. 

They had a tipi. No women were allowed in there. The only way you 
could get in that ceremonial tent was to have long hair, your face painted 
to suit them, and an Indian shirt made of any colors you liked. And you 
had to have buckskin leggings or some kind of leggings such as the Indians 
used to wear. You had to have a long loin-cloth and you had to wear a 
sheet wrapped around you. You had to have different kinds of odorous 
herbs; you had to have osha.’ You couldn’t have any perfume or powder 
used by white people. That paint they used, they made themselves. 

The first day I didn’t make any attempt to get in. I thought a little 
about it. I was afraid of making some mistake about it. I watched those 
people. As soon as they arrived they pitched camp. Then they began to 
dress up, according to their custom. The wives unhitched the horses, 
pitched camp, and did things like that while the men were dressing up to 
go in that tipi. As soon as the men were ready, they went in there. Singing 
was going on inside. All sat in a ring. David dressed up and went in. I 
heard a little drum go, “‘Um, um, um, um,” and someone singing. I heard 
something rattling. Afterward I found out what it was. The drum was made 
of a five or ten gallon lard can, and it was covered with buckskin, pretty 
well made, tight. When everything was still you could hear it for about five 
miles. 


3 Ligusticum porteri Coult. & Rose. 
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The first day I didn’t go in. I don’t know how they did start it. But I 
knew they were singing. So I thought I would wait until I asked David 
when he came back. . . . So I said, “‘Can I go in as I am?” 

He said, “Sure, Sam, we’ll go in. I’ll go in first; you follow me. You can 
go in all right.” 

So I followed him. He opened that door. He went in. He looked back. 
I was holding that door still. He said, ‘Come in.” 

I no more than stepped one foot in and tried to shut the door with one 
hand behind me, than a whole bunch of them said, “Hey, stop! You go 
outside !”’ 

Then I went back out. I walked a little way from the tipi. Then David 
and the chief man of the peyote rite came out... . 

Corporal Jesse told me, “We did not want to hurt your feelings when 
we did not allow you to go in, but we have to carry this out according to 
the way it has been handed down to us. So I beg your pardon for not letting 
you go in the tipi this time. You have too much white man’s perfume on. 
If you could change your clothes to some not smelling of any perfume and 
come into our tipi without any hat, we could let you in.” ... He said, 
“You go on and change your clothes, if you have any other clothes. Then 
come over dressed as I have told you and you can see what we are 
doing.” 

I started back to David’s buggy. . . . David dug around in his pile. He 
threw me out a nice pair of black pants and said, ‘Wear those.”’ He threw 
me out a white shirt. He went over and got a cup and dipped it in a bucket 
of water. He poured some in my hand, and I washed my hair. He gave me 
a comb. “Comb your hair straight down,” he said. I did, and he threw me 
a fine Indian blanket which smelled of different herbs, the ones they wanted 
me to have. While I was standing there he threw it right around my neck 
and told me to hold it crossed in front of me. So there I was with my hair 
all combed down and with a blanket. 

He said, “Let’s go over there now.” 

We started for the tipi. He went in first again. I followed behind him. 
They were all glad to receive me this time. The door should be toward the 
east. The fellow who goes in has to go around the circle clockwise, even if 
his seat is at the north side. I went in and sat just about due west. While 
I was sitting there I was watching. I couldn’t ask any questions for fear 
that I would make a mistake on something else. But I watched what they 
were doing. I sat down with my blanket wrapped around me. They make 
it beautiful inside with baskets and rugs, Navaho rugs, on the floor. 

I sat there, silent. When we went in five men had already sung. All 
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those men have to sing that are sitting in a row. Each man sings four songs. 
When he gets through with that drum he takes the gourd that has some 
rattles inside and passes the drum on; he shakes the gourd for the man he 
gives the drum to. Then he passes the gourd on. They have the peyotes 
in a flat Indian basket, in the middle where it can be passed around. Anyone 
who wants some can ask for it while the singing is going on. They have one 
big peyote, about two inches in diameter, the biggest oné they can find. 
It is on a beautiful piece of buckskin, and there are rugs under the buckskin. 
It is in the middle. It has a little red paint on top. Then there are little 
peyotes around in a circle. They sing. Every now and then someone asks 
for the basket of peyotes that they eat. And a man takes out five or ten, 
counts them out. These peyotes are dry and are all sorts of shapes. The 
men take one in the mouth and crack it. It sounds just like cracking a nut. 
Then they chew until it is soft. Meanwhile the singing is going on. Nearly 
everyone is doing it. You can’t go to sleep when you are doing it. You 
don’t get tired, and it seems as if the singing and ceremony are holding you 
there. Everybody is singing. And when you first take these things you are 
praying in your own heart or secretly if you want to, they said. 

David told me, “Take some,”’ when he had his. He asked me if I had 
ever taken any before. 

I said, “I never did in my life anywhere.” 

Peyote is plentiful at Ft. Sill among the Comanche, here and there, but 
I never wanted to take any of it. P 

He whispered, “All right, you take three of them for a start.” 

It is so bitter and strong that you can’t swallow it; it makes you feel as 
if you are going to vomit, but you don’t vomit. 

“They call that big one ‘leader’,” he said. ‘Pray to that. Whatever you 
wish, ask him when you eat this first one, and it will happen that way. And 
every time you eat one, even after the first one, pray to it. If you want to, 
you can ask to have long life, no sickness. If you want to, you can ask to 
have every good-looking girl fond of you. But you can’t ask for two things 
at a time, only one. So there it is. You can do your own praying and select- 
ing.” 

I had two in one hand, and I held one up, praying. 

He said, “You can call God, just as you pray to this one.” 

So I sat there and prayed before I ate this one. I said, “‘I never use you, 
but I am one of the Indians. This is my first experience. I have been advised 
that there is good in it. I’m praying for it. I ask you to let me live long in 
this world without any sickness. After I eat you I ask this all in the name 
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of Yusn‘ and Child-of-the-Water.’” I sat there praying in my own language, 
and then I began to eat it. I nearly threw up that first one, it was so bitter 
and strong, but I managed to swallow it just the same. And I took my 
others, one after another, while the singing was going on. 

I sat there all day long with them without any dinner. Still I didn’t 
feel hungry; I didn’t feel tired. The singing sounded good to me after I 
got the effect of the peyote. I prayed once in a while. Then they handed 
the peyote basket to us again. It was towards evening then. I ate three 
more, that made six altogether. That was a little more than a new fellow 
like me, who never knew anything about it, ever took. I was very much 
affected after I took the second three. 

At evening the ceremony was over. It was about sundown. They began 
again after a little lunch and sang all night long until sunrise. They sing 
every day and every night for four days and nights. 

We went to our camp that evening. Dave asked me how I felt. 

I said, “The world looks very pretty to me.” 

It affected me all night. The singing sounds very, very lovely. You 
can’t get enough of it. You want more and more. I didn’t have any vision, 
but it seemed that I saw everything in a heat wave. It appeared and dis- 
appeared. Everything sounded lovely. The Indians’ dresses looked beauti- 
ful. 

David went back. He told me before I went to bed, “You'll never sleep 
tonight, Sam.” 

So I thought, “I’m going to try to sleep anyhow.” 

Just before he went back over there he said, “Don’t forget—in the 
morning let the sun see you and look at the sun just as it is coming over 
those hills.’ 

It was impossible for me to miss that sun, for I sat up all night. I tried 
to sleep, but I couldn’t. I almost saw visions. 

Dave said, “When you see that sun, you’re going to see it come out 
on the best world you ever saw. It’s going to make you feel young and good 
in every way.” 

That night it was dark. It was just getting daylight when I shut my 
eyelids, but the eyelids wanted to open. 

Dave stayed there the next morning for a little to eat. I got up early 
and looked at the sun. It was very, very beautiful! The sun was coming 
out just as if it was before my face, the rays spreading out every way. My 


4 From the Spanish Dios. The Chiricahua have a nebulous conception of a supreme diety, 
borrowed perhaps from Mexican sources. 
5 The principal culture hero and an important diety of the Chiricahua. 
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heart surely felt good to see it, so good, such a beautiful world! I can’t 
tell you how good I felt. 

The peyote tipi was quite a distance away. It seemed as though the tipi 
was right near me. I learned three songs that night. I couldn’t help it. 
I had to sing. It’s queer! I sat there singing and keeping time, though I 
tried not to. In the morning I learned the morning song, just while I was 
outside there. It seems you could learn the songs quickly. I’ve never for- 
gotten those songs. 

I asked them what it meant. They told me it was a morning song to 
the sun. Then they told me I could sing one or two of these songs all night 
some time if I got hold of that peyote and prayed to my maker and Peyote 
at the same time, and it would give me the same blessing. 

The third day I didn’t go in. I stayed near the buggy and rested. I 
visited around among the people who were there. 

The fourth day I didn’t go in, but I went in at night. I sat over in the 
same place. I didn’t eat any. I just watched for about three hours, and 
everyone was affected. Corporal Jesse was going, “Ho, ho!” Corporal 
Jesse ate forty peyotes that night. He was making all kinds of animal 
sounds. Once in a while he fell over. He was seeing visions. Before I left 
he went out of his mind. He just lay there. And the rest were praying and 
singing. None ate as many as he did. Some ate fifteen or twenty. Jesse 
was the only one who made noises. He was the chief. He was supposed 
to know the vision. They said, ‘“He’s up somewhere talking with visions.” 

After a while I went out and went to bed. In the morning David came 
back early, before sunrise. 

At that time they surely had big feasts! Those Tonkawa Indians cer- 
tainly had good things. Suppose tomorrow was the final day. Today they 
would go to town and get three hind quarters, bananas, apples, all sorts 
of things, and bring them over here. Before sunrise everybody brought 
the food, well-cooked, before this tipi. They ate and ate. That ended their 
ceremony. 

Peyote is brownish-grey with white on top. It has fine fuzz, cotton, on 
top. It is like velvet. 

David didn’t tell me what he saw, but he said, ““There’s a vision in it 
if you eat enough and believe in it.” 

I think I could have seen something if I had eaten ten peyotes. 

The ceremonial tipi was a regular tipi. No one could sit in front of the 
door. The peyotes could only be passed in one direction, clockwise. Jesse 
sat facing the door. He sang more than just his turn. Jesse never beat the 
drum. He had a gourd all the time which he rattled. The peyote was picked 
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up with the hand. You had to pick it up very carefully. They didn’t pass 
me the drum when I was there. Jesse had some assistants. When he was 
tired the assistant would take his place. 

They had these sings any time they wanted to. I don’t know why the 
Tonkawa do it, but some of the Indians do it to keep from getting witched. 
They claim they can see clear over here to Mescalero or to other states 
and see what the people are doing and who’s witching when they get like 
Jesse. 

By the next morning the effect wore off. I didn’t have a headache after- 
ward or feel sick. In fact, I didn’t notice any after effects at all. 
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COMANCHE AND H8KANDIKA SHOSHONE 
RELATIONSHIP SYSTEMS! By E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


HE terminological structure of the Hskandrka? and Comanche systems 

of kinship nomenclature reveal a perfect linguistic homogeneity in the 
thirty-one conceptual categories which are common to the two systems 
(so far as the data of this study go). See Table I. At certain crucial points 
differences give rise to unlike categories with the result that there are 
thirteen instances of conceptual heterogeneity. Conceptual homogeneity 
is 80% of those categories compared. 

Figure A illustrates the terminological structure of the Shoshone sys- 
tem. Since the Comanche system is generally similar, it need not be sepa- 
rately diagrammed. Differences will be noted in the text. The diagram 
presents consanguinal relationships for ego (m.s.).* It also includes affinal 


1 The Shoshone data used in this paper were collected by F. Gore Hoebel and the author 
from the H3kandika (Seed Eaters) Shoshone on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, in 1934. 
Three male and two female informants, worked independently, were used as sources for kin- 
ship materials. The Seed Eaters are in their aboriginal location just south of the Snake River 
in southeastern Idaho. The Comanche data were collected by the Ethnology Field Study 
Group of the Santa Fe Laboratory of Anthropology, Professor Ralph Linton, director, in 
Oklahoma in 1933. Dr. Julian Steward has generously placed at my disposal the section of 
the manuscript of his book, Socio-political Groups of the Great Basin Shoshone (in press), 
which treats comparatively thirty-one Shoshone Basin kinship terminologies of which he has 
collected full schedules. Steward’s Fort Hall Shoshone must not be confused with the Seed 
Eaters Shoshone treated here. Though the Seed Eaters are on the Fort Hall Reservation, they 
were aboriginally, and remain to this day, distinctive from other Fort Hall units (see, E. A. 
Hoebel, The Sun Dance of the H3kandika Shoshone (American Anthropologist, 37, 1935), 
p. 570. Dr Steward’s study does not include the Hskandika. The Fort Hall terminologies of 
Steward were recorded from a member of the P2hog2i (Sage Brush Buttes) (Bohogue, of Stew- 
ard) band. They reveal a somewhat closer affinity to the Bannock terminologies than do the 
Seed Eaters. This may be expected, since the Pahogi generally united with the Bannocks in 
their seasonal movements. Steward’s manuscript has just appeared as Bulletin 120, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, under the title, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Sociopolitical Groups. 

2 In order to avoid the confusion which results from the indiscriminate use of the term 
Shoshone, Shoshone data must be ascribed to specific bands and groups. 

3 Key to abbreviations: 


.....father -aunt 


| 
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TABLE I. H3KANDIKA SHOSHONE AND COMANCHE KINSHIP TERMS 
AND EQUIVALENTS 
ane SOUIVALENTS SHOSHONE COMANCHE 
; TERMS | TERMS 
(Categories are for man and woman speak- 
ing unless otherwise indicated italic type | 
indicates that the category occurs only in |(Note: initial ?’s 
the H3kandika system). are dental.) 
1 | f, f br, m si h. ap‘ ap 
fobr, fy br pia ap‘, tsa‘ ap‘ 
2 | m, m si, f br w. pia pia 
3 | s,/ brs, w sis, si d hk, (m.s.)/ sis, h brs, tua tua 
br d h, (w.s.) 
4 | d,/ brd, wisi d, si s w, (m.s.)/ si d, h br d, pedi bet 
br s w, (w.s.) 
5 | o br, f sis, f brs, msis, mbrs,/w si &, | pafi 
(m.s.) / h si h, (w.s.) 
6 | y br, (includes the same equivalents as o br) tami tami 
7 | c (male only), (m.s.) taga (no term) 
8 | osi, f br d, f sid, m brd, msi d,/ w dr w, patsi pazi 
(m.s.) / h br w, (w.s.) 
9 | ysi, (includes the same equivalents as 0 si) | nami nami 
10 | c (jemale only), (w.s.) ti: (no term) 
11 | ff, ffbr, fm br, ffsih,fmsih, /sch,sis q3nu kgnu 
ch, w brsch, wisisch,ddh,dsw, 
(m.s.) 
12 | mf,mfbr,mmbr, mmsih,mfsih, /dch, togo tok 
si d ch, br d ch, w br d ch, w si d ch, | 
ssw,sdh, (m.s.) 
13 | f m, f msi, f f si, f m br w, f f br w, /s ch, hutsi hutsi 
brs ch, hsisch,hbrsch,ddh,dsw, 
(w.s.) 
14 | mm, mmsi, mfsi, mm br w, mf brw, / | kagu kaku 
d ch, br d ch, h brd ch, hsidch, ssw, | 
sdh, (w.s.) 
parent d-i-l ... daughter-in-law 
spouse ch.. . .child 
wife g . .grand 
. son-in-law 
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TABLE I.—Continued 


KEY EQUIVALENTS 
(Categories are for man and woman speak- 
ing unless otherwise indicated; italic type 
indicates that the category occurs only in 
the H3kandika system). 
15 | m br, f si h,/si ch, w br ch, w f, w f dr, 
wm sih, (ms.) /hf, hf br, hm si h 
(w.s.) 
16 | f si, m br w, / br ch, h si ch, kh m, h m Si, | 
hf br w, (w.s.) / wm, wm si, w f br w, 
(m.s.) 
17 | grgp, grgch 
18 | grgrgp, gr grcch 
19 | h, si h, si h br, h br, (w.s.) 
20 | w, br w, br w si, w si, (m.s.) 
21 | w br, si h, (m.s.) 
22 | br w, w si, (m.s.) 
23 | br w, hsi, (w.s.) 
24 | fobrw 
23 \fybrw 
26 | f br w, f 2nd w 
27 | wsih, wisi h br, (m.s.) 
28 | h br w, (w.s.) 
29 | wf, wf br, wfsi h, w m br, w msih, (m.s.) 
30 | wm, wmsi, wm bry, w fsi, wf br w, (w.s.) 
31 | hf, hf br, hf si h, h m br, h msi h, (m.s.) 
32 | hm, h msi, hm br vw, h fsi, hf br w, (w.s.) 
33 | sw, /sis w, (m.s.), / brs w, (w.s.) 
34 | dh, /sidh, (m.s.), / br dh, (w.s.) 
35 | gdh 
36 | gsw 
37 


h g p, (w.s.), / w g p, (m.s.) 


SHOSHONE 
TERMS 


COMANCHE 
TERMS 


(Note: initial 
are dental.) 


ala afa 
paha baha 
| 
ts: | 
kut{o | (no term) 
kuap kumaxp 
kw3h3 kw3h3 
| tetsi tets 
(no term) haipia 
pamfiap bahapia 
| piafia (no term) 
t3ipia | (no term) 
| nagahaipia | (no term) 
| haints (also 5,| —_haits 
above) 
| (8, above) t3:i 
| n3moatogo (see | n3motok 
| 15 above) | 
| n3mokagu 


n3moqagu (see 
| 16 above) 
| n3mak3nu (see| yahixpia 
15 above) 


n3mahutsi (see| yahixpia 
16 above) 
hutsimpiap | hutsipiap 
| (see 4 above) | 
monapo monapo 
| (see 3 above) 
hutsi, q3nu tsoaap 
kagu, togo tsdapia 
| n3mots): n3motsd: 
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relationships for ego (m.s.) when the reader considers the relatives linked 
to ego through the marriage bracket on the right. The affinal relationships 
are for ego (w.s.), when the reader considers the relatives linked to ego 
through the marriage bracket on the left. Consanguine terms are the same 
for m.s. and w.s. except as noted in sections below. 
The principal features of the systems are as follows: 
Hskandika Comanche 
A. Consanguineal Relations 
I. Siblings 
1. There are four sibling terms denoting o br, Ditto 
y br, 0 si, y si. 
2. All c are classed with br and si. Ditto 
a. x c are not terminologically distinguished. Ditto 
3. There are alternative terms for male c (m.s.) Absent 
and female c (w.s.). 
4. Sibling terms are s-r within a sex, except for Ditto 
relative age. 
II. Parents 
1. F, f br, and m si h are equated. Ditto 
a. There are also alternative descriptive Absent 
terms for f o br and f y br. (They are rarely 
used, however.) 
2. M, m si, and f br wi are equated. Ditto 
a. There are alternative descriptive terms Absent 
for f o br w, f y br w. 
III. Uncle-Aunt; Nephew-Niece 


1. M br is distinguished from f br. Ditto 
a. The term is s-r with si s and si d (m.s.). Ditto 
2. F si is distinguished from m si. Ditto 
a. The term is s-r with br s and br d (w.s.). Ditto 
3. Sex differentiation of ne and ni is ignored. Ditto 


a. The terms are s-r to m br and f si. Hence, Ditto 
the term used for ne or ni depends upon 
the sex of the speaker only. 
IV. Grandparent-Grandchild 
1. There are four g p terms denoting ff, fm, Ditto 
m m, mf. 
2. Generation merging above the first ascend- Ditto 
ing generation produces the following classifi- 
cations. 
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Hskandika 
a. f m=f f si 
b. ff=f m br 


c.mf=mm br 
d.m m=m fsi 
3. The g p terms are each s-r with the four re- 
lated classes of g ch. 
a. Sex differentiation of the g ch is ignored. 
(1) The term used depends upon the sex of 
the speaker and his relationship to the 
person spoken to. 


V. Great Grandparents 

1. All gr g p are lumped regardless of sex or 
lineage. 

2. The term is s-r to all gr g ch. 

VI. Great-great grandparents 
1. All gr gr g p are lumped regardless of sex or 
lineage. 
a. The term is the same as for gr g p, but is 
prefixed with “ku,” meaning “grey.” 

2. The term is not used for gr gr g ch. Projec- 
tion into the past is greater than projection 
into the future: the past is factual, the future 
is conjectural. 

VII. Son, Daughter 


1. Br ch (m.s.) and si ch (w.s.) are equated with 
s and d. (All offspring of the members of my 
great fraternity are equated according to sex.) 
VIII. All step relatives are terminologically identified 
with actual relatives. 
B. Affinal Relationships 
I. Identification of affinals with consanguineal rel- 
atives occurs in all generations. 
II. Spouse’s Parents 
1. All first ascending generation males in a 
wife’s family are classified by a single term 
(29); all first ascending generation females of 
a wife’sfamily areclassified by asingle term (30). 
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Comanche 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
The gr gr gp 
relationship was 
not recognized 


by the Coman- 
ches 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Has some excep- 


tions 


Ditto 
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Hskandika Comanche 

All first ascending generation females in a Ditto 
husband’s family are classified by a single 
term (32); all first ascending generation 
males of a husband’s family are classified 
by a single term (31). 

2. There are alternative terms by which sp p Absent 
and their // siblings are terminologically 
identified with m br or f si as follows: 
a. wm, w msi, wf br w (m.s.)) 


h m,h msi, h f br w (w.s.) =f si Absent 
b. wf, wfbr, wmsih (m.s.)) Abse 
h f,h f br,h msih(ws.){ 
c. These terms are s-r. Absent 
III. Child’s Spouse 
1. The terms for s w and d h are descriptive. Ditto 


2. All sp of children of the speaker’s great fra- Ditto 
ternity are terminologically equated on the 
basis of sex. 
3. There are alternative terms for ne wandnih. Absent 
These are d and s, respectively. 
IV. Grandchild’s Spouse—Spouse’s Grandparent 
1. The terms for g d h and gs w are classifica- The terms for 
tory and s-r.* gdhandgsw 
are descriptive 
and not s-r. 
2. There is an alternative classificatory term for The term for sp 
sp gp g p is the same 
as the alterna- 
tive Hskandika 


term. 
VI. Siblings’ Spouses 
1. Sih is identified with w br (m.s.) Ditto 
. 2. Br w is identified with h si (w.s.). Ditto 


VII. Spouse’s Siblings 
1. W sih is identified with br, w br w is identi- Absent 
fied with si (m.s.). 
2. H br w is identified with si, h si h is identi- Absent 
fied with br (w.s.). 


4 See page 454. 


= 
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Shoshone residence was bilocal in extended family households or 
groupings within the band. Band organization was of the semi-endogamous, 
bilateral or composite type as defined by Steward.' Since marriage was 
largely within the band, it was easy to shift residence to either parents and 
back. Comanche residence tended to be more patrilocal, but equally subject 
to easy change. It was somewhat less intra-band. 

Inter-familial exchange marriage underlies the entire structure of the 
Shoshone and Comanche relationship systems. While such marriages were 
actually an infinitesimal minority of the marriages which took place, it is 
definitely stated by some Seed-Eaters to be the preferred type. I recorded 
two Grouse Creek Shoshone families which intermarried according to the 
pattern.® 

Dr Edward Gifford some time ago indicated the possible effect of inter- 
familial exchange marriage upon kinship terminology. He limited his in- 
ferences, however, because of the restricted data available at the time. He 
noted that it “might bring about the following equations: f si h equals m br, 
m br w equals f si, dil br equals sil, sil si equals dil, and so on.’” All 
these predictions are born out for the Shoshone and Comanche. 

Inter-familial exchange marriage is represented in Possibility IV of 
Dr Bernard Aginsky’s analysis of the possible effects of marriage upon kin- 
ship structure. Dr Aginsky’s equations show clearly that other equations 
are also to be expected. Above all, there would be expected to follow, the 
merging of //c with siblings and the distinction of x c; the merging of // ne 
and ni with s and d, while x ne and ni are distinguished. 

The Hskandika and Comanche follow the implications of inter-familial 
exchange marriage up to a point.’ The ne and ni distinctions are born out, 
but the c distinctions are not. Thus the system is of the general collateral 
merging type of Professor Lowie, except that it fails to carry out the “logical 
correlation (which equates) as siblings offspring of the paternal uncle or 

5 Julian Steward, The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands (Essays in Anthro- 
pology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936), pp. 331-50. 

* Also noted in one instance for the Owens Valley Paiute by Julian Steward, Ethnology 
of the Owens Valley Paiute (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, 33, 1932), p. 301. 

7 E. W. Gifford, California Kinship Terminologies (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 18, 1922), p. 257. 

8 B. A. Aginsky, Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 45, 1935), pp. 52-55. It should be noted that Aginsky does 
not maintain that expected terminologies must inevitably occur, factors other than marriage 
may enter to alter the terminology. 


® Steward (Mss) found that, “extensions of terms in accordance with the preferences for 
multiple marriages between two families . . . occur throughout the area (Basin).” 
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maternal aunt while putting other cousins into a separate category.’ 

The levirate and sororate are regular features among the Seed Eater 
and Comanche marriage forms. They are extended in attenuated degree 
to classificatory siblings. Polygyny was common and polyandry was oc- 
casional. Sororal polygyny was used by parents to induce their son-in-law 
to observe zealously his economic obligations to them. The reward was a 
second sister to wife. Polyandry was fraternal. Its widespread connection 
to the levirate among the Shoshone has recently been indicated by Dr 
Steward, who emphasizes the lack of male jealousy between brothers among 
the Shoshones of his investigations." A practice which might be dubbed 
“anticipatory levirate’”’ occurs among the Comanche, where brothers 
“lent” each other their wives. Particularly, an elder married brother ac- 
commodated his younger unmarried brother, expecting reciprocity when 
the younger married.” W br d or h sis marriages were not practiced. 

These practices indicate that brothers with their sisters form a marriage 
group, which establishes relationships with another marriage group on the 
basis of inter-familial exchange marriage. Though individual marriages 
take place between the members of the two groups, there is a projection 
of the marital rights of each member of the group to all its members of the 
same sex; in the present, through sororal polygyny and fraternal polyandry, 
or anticipatory levirate; in futurity, through the sororate and levirate. 

The direct effect of these marriage patterns on terminology and be- 
havior may now be considered. 

F and his male siblings are equated, not as clan-mates, but as members 
of a marriage group, wherein they are actual or potential mates to one’s 
mother under polyandry or the levirate. M and her siblings are equated as 
potential mates to one’s f as members of the complementary marriage 
group. F si as an ineligible mate for one’s f is terminologically distinguished. 
Similarly, m br is distinguished from f. Thus, the inferences of Lowie™ 
concerning the correlation of bifurcation of the parental generation to the 
sororate and levirate (apart from the influence of clan organization) are 
borne out in these tribes. The levirate and the sororate, however, are in 
turn manifestations of the inter-familial marriage relationship. 

The presence of descriptive terms for f 0 br (pia ap’, “big father”) and 
f y br (¢3iap‘, “small father’) and for f o br w (piafia, “big mother’’) 


10 R. H. Lowie, Article on Kinship in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VIII, 
(New York, 1932), p. 569. 
4 Julian Steward, Shoshone Polyandry (American Anthropologist, 38, 1936), pp. 561-64. 
2 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 136. 
3 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), p. 162 
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and f y br w (é3ipia, “small mother’”’) is a trait which the Hskandika share 
with the Bannock and other tribes possessing the MacKensie-Basin type 
of classificatory terminology. It is based on priority in age and marriage 
preference among the males. The MacKensie-Basin form is corrupted by 
the Seed Eaters, however, in that the distinction of m ss is not applied 
directly to that category, but is given, rather, to f o br w and f y br wi. 
Such a modification is perfectly consistent with the original intent of the 
distinction, the Seed Eaters simply adapting it to their system of exchange 
marriages." 

In reciprocal relations with the first descending generation, s and s of 
all men called br are equated (m.s.). Sis is ne (m.s.). S and s of all women 
called si are equated by a woman. Br s is ne (w.s.). D and ni are handled in 
the same manner. This means simply that a man calls his br ch as his own. 
They are in his marriage group. The ch of his si are terminologically dis- 
tinguished, because they are in another marriage group. For the same reason 
a woman identifies her ch and si ch, while distinguishing br ch. 

In behavior the f-s relation is one of respect and authority-obedience. 
The un-ne relation is one of indulgence and comradeship. The m-d and au-ni 
relations generally parallel those existing between males. 

The relation of br to br is one of mutual helpfulness, lacking in formal- 
ity; it is based on mutual affection and interdependence in work, play, love 
and war. The br category receives several striking extensions. The Shoshone 
or Comanche cuckold addresses the adulterer as “brother.” A wife- 
absconder and the aggrieved husband call each other “brother,” though 
until a legal settlement has been made which is acceptable to the husband, 
they are dangerous enemies. The incongruity of the address form is at its 
height when the two are engaged in mortal combat, a not uncommon out- 
come. This terminological practice seems to stem from the notion that the 
males who share a married woman sexually should be brothers in the same 
marriage group. Any children resulting from the relationships of two such 
men to the one woman join the men terminologically as co-fathers. 

The institution of formal friendship among men also entails the use of 
the brother terminology. The friend (Hskandika, haints ; Comanche, haits) 
takes the status of his “brother” in the relationship system of his comrade’s 
family, thereby taking over all the privileges and restrictions which go with 
the new status. 

Consistent with inter-familial exchange marriage practices, the two 


44 In Steward’s schedule for Fort Hall P2hog2i Shoshone these terms or their equivalents 
are given to m o si and m y si. Since they are not the same linguistic terms as used by the 
Bannock, the P2hog2i are intermediary in their practice. 
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“brothers” (friends) marry sisters in another marriage group. Thus the 
haints becomes the h of his “‘brother’s’’ w si. Consequently, w si h (m.s.) is 
called haints. Figure 1. 

By the effect of exchange marriage h si h is also equated with br. Figure 
2. This terminological identification is even clearer in the Seed Eater 
practice whereby w si h is alternatively called o br, rather than friend. 
Exchange marriage is more consciously recognized than by the Comanche, 
and the institutionalized friendship is not nearly so well developed among 
the Seed Eaters. The H3akandrka tend to restrict the “‘haints” term for wi si 
h to individuals who are not closely related to the speaker by blood.” 

A tendency to lineal classification of one’s own generation is indicated 
in the Seed Eater alternative terms of male c (m.s.) (aga, “‘close relative’’) 


was A A Ego hsih = br Z Y ) Ego 


haints 
Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


and for female c (w.s.) (#i:, “some one close’’). The use of these terms, which 
is optional, to some extent restricts the br-si categories to consanguine 
siblings. They may be a reflection of the relative importance of the family 
group in Shoshone society as contrasted to the Comanche. Steward’s com- 
parative analysis shows very clearly, however, that the c terminologies of 
the Basin Shoshones were very heterogeneous and that in many instances 
there “is no obvious sociological reason” for the prevailing terminologies 
applying to c.’° Here, however, they are probably a terminological mani- 
festation of the marriage group concept. 

In br-si relations the Seed Eater and Comanche attitudes are widely 
divergent. The Hskandika expected restraint and moderate avoidance. 
The Comanche demanded extreme avoidance, even to isolating the un- 
married adolescent boy in a separate tipi. This Comanche practice is a 
development occurring under Plains influence, for as Professor Linton notes, 
it involves preparation for vision experience, as well as avoidance.'’ The 
moderate authority exercised by a Seed Eater boy over his si contrasts with 


% Dr Fred Eggan has recently indicated the possible significance of the brother concept 
in bringing about the “generation” type of kinship system in North America. As seen above, 
the Shoshone and Comanche reflect the effects to no little degree. Cf., Eggan: The Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Kinship System (Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, Chicago, 
1937). pp. 93-94. 

16 Steward (mss.) 
17 Linton, op. cit., 445. 
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the authoritarian dominance in Comanche where, “girls feared their 
brothers.” 

In gp-gch relations the pattern is one of indulgence and congeniality 
linked with the less severe forms of authority-obedience. The distinction 
of gp by sex and maternal or paternal linkage is reflected in behavior. There 
is a sex affinity betwen gf-gs, gm-gd. More than this, the maternal gp are 
decidedly favorites, especially in Comanche. This is an extension of the m br 
patterns into the next ascending generation. 

In considering the affinal constellations of terminologies of the Seed 
Eaters and Comanche it is notable that affinal relatives are equated with 
consanguineals in all generations. (The Comanche has some exceptions.) 


m m br 


h si Ego 
si h si IN 
O 4 O 
ne ni w br = sih = brwbr 
Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


Each system equates spouse’s siblings of like sex with spouse, as may be 
expected from the levirate and sororate and the marriage group principle. 
Spouse’s siblings of unlike sex are identified in descriptive terms which 
relate the affinal to the speaker consanguineally. 

This is done by linkage to the speaker’s ne and ni as effected by inter- 
familial exchange marriage. In this manner br w, h si, si h si (w.s.) are 
bahapia (br ch m) in Comanche and pamiap in H3kandtka, i.e., “‘m of my 
br ch.” Figure 3. W br, si h, br w br (m.s.) are ¢Ets in Comanche, ¢tE¢si, in 
Hskandika. Detc is the term used by the Egan, Elko, and Battle Mt. 
Shoshone for male x c. Under the Shoshone x c marriage terminology (see 
pp. 452 ff., below) a man’s w br is his x c. Figure 4. A man, therefore, relates 
his wife’s siblings by a direct consanguine term, a woman relates her 
husband’s siblings to herself consanguinally by means of the principle of 
identification through the mutually related children. 

With due disregard for consistency, the Comanche extend the descrip- 
tive practice into one special category; namely, w si, br w (m.s.). The term 
is haipia. The concept and the term are carried over from the western Basin 
where, e.g., the Mono Lake Paiute call these relatives husapia (br s m), 
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“‘m of br s.” Figure 5. In this instance, the reversion is to terminology based 
on exchange marriage. 

This inconsistency may rest upon an attempt to distinguish w from br w, 
because in the Comanche culture a man has complete legal control over his 
wife, even to the privilege of murdering her with impunity. This privilege 
does not extend to br w (except when he is accompanying his brother in 
an attempt to recover a wife who has deserted his brother). 

No separation of si h, h br from h is made by either the Comanche or 
Seed Eaters. 

In both societies br-i-l and si-i-l enjoy a rough joking relationship. 
Br-i-l cooperates with br-i-l in the economic endeavor of providing for a 
wife’s parents. 


huza pia 
w si, br w N NN si = m br  * ee 
A Z\ x0 m br = fsih A O 


Ego 
Fic. 5 Fic. 6 


In the parental generation, inter-familial exchange marriage results in 
the equations: f sih=m br; m br w=f si. Figure 6. 

In the fundamental congerie of p-i-l terms which are linked to the inter- 
familial exchange marriage practices, the linguistic and conceptual classifi- 
cation of spouse’s parents is according to the same principle as that 
discussed for spouse’s sibling of the same sex, i.e., the speaker identifies the 
affinal parent as g p of the speaker’s offspring. This is done by identification 
of self with the children and taking over the offspring’s terminology. Ergo, 
w f=n3m-t)k (first person plural possessive, m f), “our maternal g f;” 
w m=n3makagu (first person plural possessive, m m), “our maternal g m.” 
The Seed Eaters project this principle for h p as well. H f=3maq3nu, “our 
paternal g f;” h m=n3mahutsi, “our paternal g m,”’ thus providing four 
p-i-l terms which are the exact equivalents of the g p terminology. In 
Comanche there are but three p-i-l terms, because h p are lumped together. 
Both are called yahixpia. Yahi is the single term used for all p-i-l in Ban- 
nock, Northern Paiute and certain other Basin systems; its meaning in 
Comanche is not clear. The use of the single p-i-] term is usual in the Basin, 
and typical in east and north central California, in which state twenty-two 
of sixty-eight tribes so classify affinal parents."* The Hskandika with four 


8 Gifford, op. cit., 177-78. 
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p-i-l terms conform to a pattern limited to the region of Great Salt Lake,'® 
The Comanche usage is found among the Serrano and Mohave of southern 
California. The Wind River method, as given by Professor Lowie”, is 
equally unusual and differs from neighboring Shoshoneans’ by distinguish- 
ing the f-i-l and lumping the m-i-l: w f=m f, h f=f f, m-il=m m. The 
question may be raised here as to whether the Wind River do not actually 
modify the g p terms with a plural possessive prefix when applying them to 
p-i-l. In California, only the Mohave show the Wind River combination.”' 

The variability and unusual nature of classification of p-i-l by these 
easternmost Shoshone tribes indicates a condition of flux in this phase of 
the relationship system. The anomaly of the alternative p-i-l terms to be 


K A hm = si 
O mbr O 


Ego Ego 


Fic. 7 


next discussed further substantiates the inference that the affinal termi- 
nology was probably in a transitional state of adjustment. 

The terms for p-i-l1 so far presented for the Shoshone are used primarily 
after the birth of children and are in a sense teknonymous. Previous to 
birth of offspring a man or woman speaking equates spouse’s parents with 
m br or f si, according to the sex of the person in reference. So, w f, h f 
=m br; wm, hm=fsi. Figure 7. The late W. H. R. Rivers correlated these 
equations with x c marriage.” In this instance, they conform to the ex- 
change marriage set-up as well. Superficially, this terminology is an incon- 
gruity. Not only is x c marriage not practiced by the Hskandrka, but x c are 
lumped with // c, and both types are merged with siblings, among whom 
marriage is forbidden. In fact, marriage to any person of recognized re- 
lationship is incest. The attitudes are expressed in such terms as, “To go 


19 Steward, mss. 

20 R. H. Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography (Anthropological Papers of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History 20, New York, 1924), p. 290. 

21 Gifford, ibid. 

= W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organization (London, 1914), pp. 49-52. The 
emerging evidence of the unsuspected incidence of cross cousin marriage in North America 
rises as a tribute to Rivers’ insight on this point. 
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with a boy’s sister (cousin) is the worst sin a boy could commit; it never 
happened.” “If a brother and sister went too far, the people packed up 
camp, leaving them behind, calling them dogs, keswant (crazy). They 
caused bad luck to the people.” 

Recent times have produced two cousin marriages. In one case the pair 
were maternal // c. They ran off and lived in Idaho Falls, Idaho, with 
whites, ““because they felt uncomfortable.” After three years they returned 
to the reservation, but they were not respected and people ostracized them. 
The man was then nicknamed Tzsafits, “the cannibal ogre, who eats 
children.” The second case was of x c. This pair were not isolated because 
the boy’s father was a great warrior. However, their two children died in 
infancy, a fact attributed to the parents’ relationship. 


hutsimpiap = O= } 


“m of sch” 


Ego 


w br ch = hutsi 


sich 


Fic. 8 Fic. 9 


Yet the proffered explanation given by an informant for the equation of 
p-i-l with un and au is, “You marry your aunt’s daughter; your wife’s 
mother is your aunt.” This equation was independently verified from five 
different informants. The above statement is not to be taken literally, 
however. W m may be au, but a Seed Eater does not marry his au d, nor is 
there evidence that it was ever permitted, unless it be the d of a clas- 
sificatory au, remotely related. 

However, what Dr Steward calls “pseudo-cross cousin marriage” was 
permitted by the Pohogsi (and other) Shoshone, according to his informa- 
tion. This is marriage with a step-child of an uncle or aunt. I, unfortunately, 
failed to determine whether this form of x c marriage was or was not per- 
mitted by the Seed Eaters. Nevertheless, since all step-children are called 
by the regular terms applied to real s and d, this would explain the in- 
formants’ statement given above. 

Terminologically, w br ch (m.s.)=ne and ni. Through exchange mar- 
riage they are also si ch. A man calls the sp of these ne and ni by the s-i-] 
d-i-l terms. He may also occasionally call them simply s and d. X c mar- 
riage would make them his s and d. Figure 8. 


= 
A= = 
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A possible result of the x c marriage concept is the absence of p-i-l tabus. 
Professor Lowie long ago contrasted the sharp m-i-l tabu of the Lemhi 
Shoshone with the lack of the tabu in Comanche society. Where x c mar- 
riage exists, m-i-l and f si would be the same person. The absence of avoid- 
ance practices is entirely sensible, since a boy has been used to treating his 
m-i-] as a preferred aunt. The same would hold for a girl and her f-i-l, who 
is her m br. Though the Comanche do not equate p-i-l as au and un, they do 
classify them as consanguineal relatives. So, here, too, possible avoidance 
practices meet a counteracting influence. The Lemhi, on the other hand, 
address p-i-l by a single, non-descriptive, non-consanguineal term. It is not 
the tabu which produces this terminological practice, for other Shoshoneans 
use the Lemhi category, but have no avoidance of p-i-l. It is likely, as 
Professor Lowie suggested, that the Lemhi tabu is borrowed from northern 
neighbors. 

Identification of s w and d h is only partially reciprocal to the p-i-l 
terminology. The ne, ni categories are ignored in Hskandrka for a con- 
sanguineal identification of the affinal descendant through the speaker’s 
g ch. Instead of four terms for spouse of s or d (such as would give complete 
s-r), there are but two terms, identical in Seed Eaters and Comanche. S w is 
hutsipiap (s ch [w.s.] m) “m of my s ch.” Figure 9. When a man uses the 
term it is not literally descriptive; since hutsi is properly s-r only to a 
female. D h is monapa (mon (?) f). The meaning of mon is not etymo- 
logically clear. To be consistent with the rest of the system we should here 
have kagupiap (d ch [w.s.] f), as actually occurs for the Snake River and 
North Fork Shoshone. Steward notes that the stem mon is said to be de- 
rived from munanduh “‘to get a son-in-law.” It could also be a corruption 
of mén, as used by the Lemhi Shoshone in the f-i-1 term given by Lowie for 
the Lemhi Shoshone. According to Steward’s Lemhi schedule the f-i-l 
term is udun dogo (third person plural possessive, f f). Professor Lowie’s 
form is mén dogotsi. If this may be interpreted to indicate that mon is the 
third person plural prefix, then monapa means “their (i.e., my g ch) father.” 
This is the proper equivalent for d h. 

In the next descending generation the affinals of g ch are described by 
the Comanche according to the same principle. G d h=¢ssapia (gr g ch m), 
“‘m of my gr g ch.” 

The Hskandika, on the other hand, revert directly to a consanguine 
category without recourse to a linking child. The spouse of a g ch is called 


% Lowie, Primitive Society, 93. *% Steward, mss. 


*% R. H. Lowie, Northern Shoshone (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History 2, New York, 1909), p. 210. 
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by the appropriate g ch term, since through x c marriage each g ch sp is 
also g ch to the speaker. 

Sp g p may be identified reciprocally as the speaker’s g p, or they may be 
teknonymously identified through the speaker’s offspring as m3matso 
(first person plural possessive, gr g p) “our gr gp.”” The Comanche confine 
themselves to this last term only. 

In considering the theoretical implications of the Hskandika and 
Comanche practices, it may be noted that there is a fairly regular con- 
sistency between behavior, terminology, and the forms of marriage, but 
that there is not a consistent following of a single principle of forming 
categories. As Professor Kroeber maintains, every system is a synthesis 
of categories and systems not all of which are wholly consistent.” 

In the Hskandika kinship terminologies there appear to be at least two 
distinctive systems. Interfamilial exchange marriage with its subsidiary 
forms of levirate, sororate, polygyny and polyandry is the fundamental and 
preferred form of marriage, not only among the Seed Eaters, but through- 
out the Great Basin, as well. The terminology which arises from these 
marriage forms is consistent and in harmony with actual behavior. In view 
of the facts, it must be considered fundamental and primary. The secondary 
system is that which appears as an alternative terminology in the classifica- 
tion of affinal relatives, and strikes at only a few points. These are the 
terms which appear to reflect x c marriage. 

That these terminologies actually originated in x c marriage is made 
highly probable by the contiguous distribution of real x c marriage which 
occurs in eight Shoshonean tribes of Nevada and Utah. In addition there 
are ten more tribes forming a peripheral ring extending into Idaho, which 
practice pseudo-x c marriage. Figure B. 

It may be reasonably concluded that the x c marriage terminology has 
been borrowed from a well-marked source by the Seed Eaters. 

Still, it is desirable to explain why the Seed Eaters should have taken 
over a set of terminologies implying marriage relationships which are 
absolutely forbidden in practice. It is possible only to hazard a psychological 
explanation, which, while perhaps suggestive, must remain unprovable. 
The following conditions are to be noted, however. The logical implication 
of bifurcation of parental and maternal siblings is, as Professor Lowie has 
frequently emphasized, the terminological distinction of x c from // c. 
Dr Aginsky has shown in great detail how terminological (and conceptual) 
distinction of x c and // c is to be expected from inter-familial exchange 


26 A. L. Kroeber: Classificatory Systems of Relationships (Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 1909) pp. 77-84. 
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marriage combined with the levirate and sororate.2?7 The Hskandtka fail 
to bifurcate c, in spite of bifurcation in the parental generation and the 
practice of inter-familial exchange marriage. The causes for this lack of 
bifurcation are not clear (very likely it is due to the operation of the 
“generation principle,” which is so strong in the Shoshonean systems), but 
the strain of inconsistency which results from it may well have sought an 
escape in compromise. Thus, the terminological identification of au and un 
with p-i-l implies bifurcation of c (arising as it does from x c marriage) 
without actually bringing c bifurcation into terminological reality. The 
effect of such a practice is to avoid direct damage to the fundamental 
notion that all c are siblings, while indirectly assenting to the pressures 
which in logic call for separation of c. 

The occasional inter-band marriages which reputedly did occur would 
have readily provided the media by which the x c marriage terminology 
was introduced. It should also be noted, that though borrowing from the 
neighboring Shoshonean tribes was the probable inspiration, the exposed 
marginal position of the Seed Eaters in moderate or close contiguity to the 
Californian, MacKensie and Plains areas, in all of which the terminology 
of x c marriage occurs in some form, could have laid them open to additional 
suggestion. 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 

New York City 


Fic. B. Distribution of Shoshonean Cross Cousin Marriage [Adapted from Julian Stew- 
ard (manuscript).] 


Key TO BAND IDENTIFICATION 


1. Lemhi Shoshone 17. Owyhee Shoshone 

2. Ft. Hall (Sage Brush Butte) Shoshone 18. Battle Mt. Shoshone 

3. Bannock 19. ‘Northern Paiute 

4. Snake River Shoshone 20. Smith Creek Shoshone 

5. Seed Eater Shoshone (H3kandrka) 21. Reese River Shoshone 

6. Grouse Creek Shoshone 22. Great Smoky Valley Shoshone 
7. Promontory Shoshone 23. Belmont Shoshone 

8. Skull Valley Gosiute 24. Lida Shoshone 

9. Egan Canyon Shoshone 25. Fish Lake Valley Paiute 

10. Spring Valley Shoshone 26. George’s Creek Owen’s Valley Paiute 
11. Ely Shoshone 27. Fish Springs O. V. Paiute 

12. Deep Creek Gosiute 28. Lone Pine O. V. Paiute 

13. Hamilton Shoshone 29. Ash Meadows Southern Paiute 
14. Morey Shoshone 30. Little Lake Shoshone 

15. Ruby Valley Shoshone 31. Las Vegas Southern Paiute 


16. Elko Shoshone 


7 Aginsky, op. cit., 52-55 
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THOMAS WINGATE TODD By H. L. SHAPIRO 


HE death of T. Wingate Todd on December 28, 1938, terminated in 

mid-course a career notable for its diversity, its vigor and its fertility. 
Dr Todd’s abounding energy was one of his outstanding characteristics. 
His activities embraced the teaching of anatomy at Western Reserve, the 
administration of the Hamann Museum, the direction of the Brush, the 
Bolton and other Funds, the editorial and executive offices of numerous 
scientific bodies, the participation in various civic enterprises and the un- 
flagging pursuit of research. 

Dr Todd was born in Sheffield, England, January 15, 1885, the son of 
James and Katherine (Wingate) Todd. As the son of a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister, he inherited the sturdy, independent tradition associated with 
Non-Conformism, and he retained up to his death a profound reverence 
for his religious beliefs. One of his last letters expressed the sanctity with 
which he regarded the evidences of his own faith as well as of others. 

His formal education began at the local school, continuing under 
private tuition and at the Nottingham High School. He graduated from 
Manchester University in 1907 with first class honors, having obtained 
there the M.B. and Ch.B. degrees. As a student his intellectual distinction 
won him several scholarships and prizes in the fields of anatomy, physiology 
and surgery. 

In 1907 he accepted the post of demonstrator and in 1910 lecturer in 
Anatomy at Manchester. During 1909-1910 he was House Surgeon at the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. He remained at Manchester until 1912, 
engaging with characteristic energy in a variety of activity. He organized 
courses in clinical anatomy; he developed a new curriculum for the diploma 
in Dentistry and helped establish a degree in Dental Science; he was active 
in the expansion of the University Press; he founded a course in Anatomy 
at the School of Art and courses in Neurology for students in psychology. 

It was during this period that Todd came into intimate association with 
Sir Arthur Keith and Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. Much of his later pre- 
occupation with anthropological problems grew out of this fruitful inter- 
course, which he was always to cherish. He never lost his devotion to these 
men who played an important part in his professional development. Elliot 
Smith was enthusiastically pursuing his Egyptian studies and collecting 
large masses of skeletons under the auspices of the Nubian Archeological 
Survey. These were sent to England where Todd was entrusted with the 
task of cataloguing and arranging them, thus acquiring at first hand a 
thorough familiarity with the problems peculiar to skeletal data. 
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Concurrent with this busy academic life, Todd continued to devote 
much of his time to medical problems. The principal field which occupied his 
attention at this period was the interrelationship of skeleton and nerves. 
This developed out of his early clinical experience, and his papers published 
during this period reflect his interest. Nor did he neglect the actual practice 
of medicine seeking to broaden his background by working in a number of 
important hospitals in England. 

In 1912 Todd married Miss Eleanor Pearson, and in the same year he 
removed to the United States, having been appointed as Henry Willson 
Payne Professor of Anatomy at Western Reserve. Here he was enabled to 
expand the scope of his activities to fit his tireless drive. He created at 
Western Reserve a model department of Anatomy and instituted various 
new departures in the instruction of his subject. He assembled a standard 
collection of skeletons, garnered from the derelict population of Cleveland, 
for the first time providing anthropologists with an adequate supply of 
skeletons of known sex, race and age. This collection was housed at the 
Hamann museum of which he became director in 1920. The principal 
fruits of this labor are represented in numerous papers dealing with the 
phenomenon of ageing in the skeleton. By these studies he was able to refine 
the criteria of skeletal age to an extremely accurate degree. Todd regarded 
the skeleton as a kind of anto-biographical record of the individual and he 
became amazingly adept in reading and systematizing these personal 
histories. 

Expanding the area of his research on the process of ageing, Todd turned 
from the skeleton to the living organism. He measured and examined large 
numbers of children to clarify the picture of growth in size and of matura- 
tion of pattern. With the aid of roentgenology he probed beneath the 
surface to elucidate the age changes of living bone. This proved a rich field 
from which Todd harvested a number of significant papers. He devised and 
perfected a method to assess physiological as distinguished from chrono- 
logical age. And with the acute perception with which he envisaged his 
research problems he recognized the intimate relation that the development 
of physiological age enjoyed with the unfolding pattern of motor skills as 
well as with psychological, intellectual and social behavior. The vast knowl- 
edge and experience which Todd had acquired on the problem of growth 
was employed for the benefit of the White House Conference on Child 
Health. 

Shortly before his death Todd had issued his classic volume, Aélas of 


Skeletal Maturation, and was engaged in preparing a volume on Clinical 
anatomy. 
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The recognition of Todd’s preeminent talents is well illustrated by the 
large number of honors and offices which his colleagues and associates 
bestowed upon him. He was chairman of the Brush Foundation, director 
of the Brush Inquiry, member of the Board of Managers of the Bolton 
Fund, director of the Developmental Health Inquiry of the Associated 
Foundations, director of Research for the Edna Perkins Fund, associate 
editor of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, associate editor 
of the Journal of Child Development, associate editor of Growth, editor of 
Child Development Abstracts, vice-president of the American Association 
of Anatomists, vice-president and chairman of Section H, AAAS, president 
of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists and member of 
numerous committees. He was also a member of a large number of scientific 
societies, both in the U. S. and in Europe. 

During the World War he served as Captain in the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps, 110th Regt. 64th and 65th Batteries, as Officer in charge of 
the Surgery Base Hospital, Military District No. 1, London, Ontario and 
as Consultant at Kinmel Park Camp, Wales. 

But these are the mere evidences of a busy, distinguished career. Behind 
them lived an exceptionally vivid and engaging personality. One of Todd’s 
outstanding traits was an extraordinary capacity for long-continued hard 
work. His working day began early and continued late. He once told me that 
he was able to endure these long hours only by his ability to refresh himself 
by brief naps during the day. 

The enthusiasm which kept him working at such a pace was readily 
apparent. In conversation, in writing and in public speaking he possessed 
the divine gift of inspiring others with the significance of what he was doing. 
He was fortunate that his enkindling enthusiasm was combined with a 
magisterial clarity of perception and an aptness of expression. Possessed of 
an intelligence which seized upon the salient points of a situation, he gener- 
ally entertained firm convictions and advanced his views at scientific 
meetings with considerable force tempered, however, with humor. 

In spite of the multifarious duties which crowded his days, Todd was 
always at ease with visitors, and he took infinite pains to satisfy their de- 
mands and interests. He not only welcomed colleagues to make use of his 
superb collections, but also opened his laboratory to the students who 
sought his guidance and inspiration. During moments of relaxation he was 
a delightful companion with a huge store of experiences and stories drawn 
from a wide background and an alert mind. 

His colleagues mourn the loss not only of an outstanding and brilliant 
co-worker who adorned his profession, but of a warm-hearted, loyal friend. 
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* The following bibliography is not complete. It is intended merely to indicate the range 
of Professor Todd’s works. 
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EDWARD SAPIR By RUTH BENEDICT 


HE death of Edward Sapir on February 4, 1939 removes from Ameri- 

can linguistics and anthropology one of their most brilliant and 
challenging students. His long illness, after his breakdown in the summer 
of 1937, had schooled his friends and his students to the hardly faced fear 
that his work might be prematurely ended, but the alternating succession 
of hope and despair proved finally to be no adequate preparation for the 
news of his death. 

Sapir was born on January 26, 1884 in Lauenburg, Germany, and his 
parents when he was five years old brought him with them to America 
when they emigrated to this country. A child of New York’s East Side, he 
could depend on no inherited advantages of birth or position. His gifts, 
however, opened for him the best education available, and he won scholar- 
ships at Horace Mann and later at Columbia College where he graduated in 
1904 at the age of twenty. He immediately continued graduate work in 
Germanics and Semitics, and with Boas in primitive languages and an- 
thropology. After one year of graduate work he undertook his study of the 
language of the Wishram on the lower Columbia River, the texts appearing 
in 1909 as the second volume of the Publications of the American Ethno- 
logical Society. The following year he went to Oregon to study the Takelma 
language, the difficulties of which made his grammar, presented as his 
doctoral dissertation, a particularly brilliant achievement. There was no 
period of apprenticeship in Sapir’s linguistic work; his phonetic and 
morphological gifts are as apparent in this boyhood work as in that of a 
student of long and arduous experience. Immediately also, in 1907, the 
appearance of his two papers on Takelma ethnology in the Anthropologist 
and in the Journal of American Folklore, showed his insight into the culture 
of a then unguessed-at area. 

Kroeber had just become assistant professor at the new department of 
anthropology at the University of California and for a year, 1907-08, Sapir 
was assistant in that department, preparing his Yana texts. When no 
permanent place was made for him there, he went for two years to the 
University of Pennsylvania, first as fellow and then as instructor. His 
work on the Southern Paiute was done in Philadelphia, the first thorough 
study of a Shoshonean language, and a piece of work he often referred to as 
his “best.” Neither grammar nor texts appeared until 1930, a delay which 
was grievous to him, but the historical implications of his investigations he 
discussed carefully in the 1913 and 1915 articles published in Paris. These 
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papers substantiated the existence of the Uto-Aztecan linguistic stock 
which had previously been posited. 

These were lean years in Sapir’s life and he often spoke of the financial 
hardships. They were, however, the period of most concentrated achieve- 
ment in his life, and his year in California especially was a favorite memory. 
After two years in Pennsylvania he was called in 1910 to Ottawa as chief of 
the newly established Division of Anthropology under the Geological 
Survey of Canada. This same year he married Florence Delson, his cousin, 
and his three children of this marriage, Michael, Helen, and Philip, were all 
born in Ottawa during the fifteen years he remained there. His first field- 
work under the Canadian auspices was among the Nootka Indians of 
Vancouver Island, and this work greatly influenced his own thinking in 
ethnology, but he never prepared either the ethnology or the grammar for 
publication. This was the time also of his work on Sarcee and other Atha- 
bascan languages of Canada. His interest had shifted; he was devoting him- 
self to the study of linguistic change and to the study of genetic relation- 
ships among languages not hitherto classified together. His intensive studies 
of various Athabascan languages, continued in later years with a highly 
refined study of Navaho, gave him the material with which to explore 
processes of linguistic change with rigorous methodology and to construct 
an Ur-Athabascan language in the best philological manner. Trained as he 
was in the methods of Indo-Germanic philology he applied these methods 
to the study of primitive linguistic stocks, establishing phonetic shifts and 
characterizing specific sound patterns which dominated the phonetic 
variety of a given language. In his detailed Athabascan work mere super- 
ficial resemblances did not constitute, for him, a basis upon which to build 
theories of genetic relationships; he trusted rather to carefully verified and 
regular phonetic shifts. The Athabascan linguistic reconstruction led him 
to posit the Na-Dene linguistic group, composed of Athabascan, Tlingit, 
and Haida. He also contributed substantially to the discussion of the Penu- 
tian and Hokan stocks then recently proposed by Kroeber and Dixon. His 
latest classification of American Indian languages, that published in 1929 in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, goes in certain cases beyond 
proved and documented relationships, and any final evaluation can be 
made only after intensive research upon the languages in question. 

The call to Chicago University in 1925 was most welcome to Sapir. He 
had been isolated from linguistic and anthropological contacts for many 
years, and had fallen victim to lassitude. He had rescued himself to the 
extent of writing his book on Language in 1921, but his gifts as teacher and 
lecturer had been unused for a decade or more; his intellectual interests, 
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now centering themselves more and more upon psychological problems of 
culture, had had no stage on which to display themselves. His personal life 
had been disrupted by the long illness and death of his wife, and he was 
most restless. 

The position at Chicago was one he was uniquely qualified to adorn. The 
Department of Anthropology had been recently established under Fay- 
Cooper Cole, and Sapir immediately attracted serious students both in 
linguistics and ethnology. No one was a more delightful and fluent speaker; 
his most casual lectures and occasional papers were full of felicities and in- 
sights. In Chicago he was in great demand to speak to groups of all kinds 
outside the University and he was stimulated as he had not been for years 
before. In his classes too he was able for the first time to train serious stu- 
dents of linguistics, to ground them in phonetic recording and in methods 
of linguistic analysis. Few teachers are able to communicate the kind of 
intellectual excitement with which Sapir filled those first students working 
with him in the classroom or in the field on the phonetics or the grammar of 
Navaho. 

The call to Chicago marks also the beginning of the period, which con- 
tinued to the end of his life, of a major interest in semantics. Language is a 
system of communication, but, after all, how accurate is the communication 
between two people? Many varying associations with the word are possible 
and many varying affectual responses. Is communication achieved and in 
how far can this be studied? This problem led him into an intensive study 
of the English language and of abortive verbal communication in English. 

There was close relation between this problem and his growing interest 
at this time in problems of personality and culture. The possibilities in this 
field had first begun to preoccupy him when he read Jung’s Psychological 
Types and Ogden’s and Richards’ Meaning of Meaning during his last 
years at Ottawa, and the course he gave at Columbia University in the 
Summer Session just before taking his post in Chicago was brilliant evi- 
dence of his immediate use of such material in connection with culture. 
His approach to the problem was always through the individual, and 
sociological approaches he either regarded as self-evident or as threatening 
the autonomy of the self. As he was fond of saying, ‘““There are as many 
cultures as there are individuals in the population” and he was dissatisfied 
with sociological generalizations. His strong conviction that the individual 
was uniquely important in cultural studies, however, did not lead him to 
train students to explore cultures through intensive observation of a series 
of divergent individuals in their sociological matrix; it led him rather to the 
disparagement of sociological studies and to the belief that the solution of 
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the problem lay in the use of techniques of individual psychology and 
particularly of psychoanalysis. Certainly his skepticism of generalizations 
about culture was salutary, and his efforts to bring psychiatry and ethnol- 
ogy closer together for their mutual enrichment are significant for the 
future. 

Sapir’s six years at Chicago were the happiest of his life. He married 
Jean McClenaghan there in 1926 and their first son, Paul, was born there. 
In 1931 he was called to Yale and accepted the Sterling Professorship in 
Anthropology and Linguistics. In 1934 he was elected to the National 
Academy. 

During Sapir’s professorship at Yale his research in languages trans- 
cended the territory usually cultivated by the linguistic scholar in An- 
thropology. His studies in Indogermanics and Semitics resulted in insights 
of singular importance which were fully appreciated by linguists in these 
fields, and which were embodied in brief but carefully documented papers. 
Among the most significant was the discovery of a relationship between 
Tibetan and Tocharian. In these studies he brilliantly applied the phonemic 
approach which he had been instrumental in developing and which already 
has proved a source of fresh vigor to the discipline of linguistics. 

He continued at Yale to occupy himself with psychological problems of 
anthropology, and under the auspices of the Division of the Social Sciences 
of the Rockefeller Foundation he was enabled to gather together a group 
of foreign students holding exchange fellowships in this country for a year’s 
study of the Impact of Culture on Personality. In this seminar the members 
made use of their own life experiences in different European and Eastern 
countries. As Chairman of the Division of Psychology and Anthropology 
of the National Research Council he also established the Committee on 
Personality and Culture, at first under the chairmanship of his friend, Dr. 
Harry Stack Sullivan, and later of Lloyd Warner. 

Even in an anthropological journal an appreciation of Edward Sapir is 
incomplete without mention of him as a poet. The same sensitivity and the 
same gifts of expression which made him a poet made him also a great 
linguist, and shaped his keen understanding of the content of speech—the 
poetry of native ritual, the vigor of a primitive oration. For many years 
his poetry appeared constantly in The New Republic, The Nation, Poetry, 
and similar magazines. He once made a selection of those he would like to 
retain and it is a loss that they have never been published in book form. 

Few men in academic life havé been so brilliantly endowed as Professor 
Sapir, and the loss which linguistics and anthropology have sustained in his 
death cannot be measured. To those who have been his friends, his death 
leaves a vacancy which can never be filled. 
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Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a Study in Uto-Actekan, Part II (American Anthropolo 
gist, n.s., Vol. 17, pp. 98-120, 306-328; Journal. Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
n.s., Vol. 11, pp. 443-488). 

Summary Report, Geological Survey of Canada, for 1914 (pp. 168-177). 

Percy Grainger and Primitive Music (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 18, pp. 592 
597). 

[Phonetic Orthography and Notes to “‘Nootka’’|, pp. 4-18, by E. Sapir (in “Vocabularies 
from the Northwest Coast of America,”’ edited by Franz Boas, Proceedings, American 
Antiquarian Society). 

Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages {with other members of Commitee of 
American Anthropological Association] (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol 
66, No. 6, pp. 1-15). 

Review of P. Abelson, ed.: “English-Yiddish Encyclopedic Dictionary” (Jewish Quarterly, 
Vol. 7, pp. 140-143). 

Summary Report, Geological Survey of Canada, for 1915 (pp. 265-274). 

Terms of Relationship and the Levirate (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 18, pp. 327 
337). 

Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method (Geological Survey 
of Canada, Memoir 70, Anthropological Series 13, pp. 1-87). 

Do We Need a “‘Superorganic”? (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 19, pp. 441-447) 

A Freudian Half-Holiday [review of S. Freud: “Delusion and Dream” (The Dial, 
Vol. 63, pp. 635-637). 

Linguistic Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, a General Review (Interna 
national Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 76-81). 

The Position of Yana in the Hokan Stock (University of California Publications in Ameri 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 13, No. 1, pp. 1-34). 

Psychoanalysis as a Pathfinder |review of O. Pfister: “The Psychoanalytic Method” 
(The Dial, Vol. 63, pp. 267-269). 

Review of C. C. Uhlenbeck: “Hat Identificeerend Karakter der Possessieve Flexie in Talen 
van Noord-Amerika” (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 
86-90). 

Review of C. C. Uhlenbeck: “Het Passieve Karakter van het Verbum Transitivum of van het 
Verbum Actionis in Talen van Noord-Amerika” (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 82-86). 

The Status of Washo (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 19, pp. 449-450). 

Summary Report, Geological Survey of Canada, 1916; Anthropological Division, Part I. 
Ethnology and Linguistics (pp. 387-392, 394-395). 
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1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 
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An Ethnological Note on the “Whiskey-Jack” (The Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. 32, pp. 116— 
117). 

Kinship Terms of the Kootenay Indians (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 20, pp. 
414-418). 

Representative Music (Musical Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 161-167). 

Review of Benigno Biblolotti: ““Mostenso V ocabulary and Treatises” (Internarional Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 183-184). 

Review of S. Butler: “God the Known and God the Unknown” (The Dial, Vol. 64, pp. 
192-194). 

Yana Terms of Relationship (University of California Publications in American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology, Vol. 13, No. 4, pp. 153-173). 

The American Indian [review of C. Wissler: “The American Indian”] (The New Re- 
public, Vol. 19, pp. 189-191). 

Corrigenda and Addenda to W. D. Wallis: “Indogermanic Relationship Terms as His- 
torical Evidence” (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 21, pp. 318-328). 

Corrigenda to “Kinship Terms of the Kootenay Indians” (American Anthropologist, n.s., 
Vol. 21, p. 98). 

Data on Washo and Hokan (in “Linguistic Families of California,” by R. B. Dixon and 
A. L. Kroeber, University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 108-112). 

A Flood Legend of the Nootka Indians of Vancouver Island (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Vol. 32, pp. 351-355.) 

French-Canadian Folk-Songs (Poetry, July 1920, pp. 175-185). 

The Hokan and Coahuiltecan Languages (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Vol. 1, pp. 280-290). 

Nass River Terms of Relationship (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 22, pp. 261-271). 

A Note on the First Person Plural in Chimariko (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 291-294). 

Note on French-Canadian Folk-Songs (Poetry, July 1920, pp. 210-213). 

Primitive Humanity and Anthropology {review of R. H. Lowie: ‘‘Primitive Society”] (The 
Dial, Vol. 69, pp. 528-533). 

Primitive Society [review of R. H. Lowie: “Primitive Society”’] (The Freeman, Vol. 1, 
pp. 377-379). 

Primitive Society [review of R. H. Lowie: “Primitive Society”] (The Nation, Vol. 111, 
pp. 46-47). 

Review of J. Alden Mason: “The Language of the Salinan Indians” (International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 305-309). 

A Bird’s-eye View of American Languages North of Mexico (Science, n.s., Vol. 54, p. 408). 

The Blind, Oid Indian tells his Names (The Canadian Bookman, Sept. 1921, pp. 38-40). 

A Characteristic Penutian Form of Stem (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Vol. 2, pp. 58-67). 

The Ends of Man [Review of J. M. Tyler: ‘““New Stone Age in Northern Europe,” 
S. Paton: “Human Behavior,” E. G. Conklin: “Direction of Human Evolution’’] 
(The Nation, Vol. 112, pp. 237-238). 

A Haida Kinship Term among the Tsimshian (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 23, 
pp. 233-234). 

Language, an Introduction to the Study of Speech (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, pp. 258). 
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1922 


1923 


The Life of a Nootka Indian (Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 28, pp. 232-243; 351-367). 

The Musical Foundations of Verse (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 20, 
pp. 213-228). 

Myth, Historian, and Psychologist {review of H. B. Alexander: “Latin American” 
(Mythology)] (The National, Vol. 112, pp. 888-890). 

The Mythology of All Races {review of “The Mythology of All Races,” Vols. 3, 11, 12] 
(The Dial, Vol. 71, pp. 107-111). 

Review of W. A. Mason: “‘A History of the Art of Writing” (Freeman, Vol. 4, pp. 68-69). 

Summary Report for Anthropological Division, Victoria Memorial Museum: Ethnology 
and Linguistics, 1920 (pp. 18-20). 

A Touchstone to Freud {review of W. H. R. Rivers: “Instinct and the Unconscious] (The 
Freeman, Vol. 5, pp. 357-358). 

A Supplementary Note on Salinan and Washo (International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 2, pp. 68-72). 

Athabaskan Tone (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 24, pp. 390-391). 

The Fundamental Elements of Northern Yana (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 13, No. 6, pp. 215-234.) 

Language and Literature {chapter 11 of “Language“|] (The Canadian Magazine, October, 
1922, pp. 457-462). 

An Orthodox Psychology |review of R. S. Woodworth: “Psychology, a Study of Mental 
Life”’] (The Freeman, Sept. 6, 1922, p. 619). 

Practical Psychoanalysis {review of F. Pierce: “Our Unconscious Mind and How to Use 
It”] (The Literary Review, July 1, 1922). 

Review of “American Indian Life,” edited by E. C. Parsons (The Dial, Vol. 73, pp. 
568-571). 

Sayach’apis, a Nootka Trader (in “American Indian Life,” edited by E. C. Parsons, 
New York, pp. 297-323). 

Summary Report for Anthropological Division, Victoria Memorial Museum: Ethnology 
and Linguistics, fiscal year ending March 31, 1922 (pp. 22-25). 

Three Folk-Songs of French Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, Jan.-March 1922, pp. 286-290). 

Vancouver Island Indians (in “Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,” edited by James 
Hastings, Vol. 12, pp. 591-595). 

The Algonkin Affinity of Yurok and Wiyot Kinship Terms (Journal, Société des Améri- 
canistes de Paris, n.s., Vol. 15, pp. 36-74). 

An Approach to Symbolism [review of C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards: “The Meaning 
of Meaning”’] (The Freeman, Vol. 7, pp. 572-573). 

Archaeology and Ethnology (bibliography] (Canadian Historical Review, Vol. 4, No. 4, 
pp. 374-378). 

Humor of the Chinese Folk [with Hsii Tsan Hwa] (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 
36, pp. 31-35). 

A Note on Sarcee Pottery (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 25, pp. 247-253). 

The Phonetics of Haida (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 2, pp. 
143-158). 

Review cf Truman Michelson: ‘The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians” (International 
Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 2, pp. 182-184). 

Summary Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1923, Anthropological Division: 
Ethnology and Linguistics (pp. 28-31). 

Text Analysis of Three Yana Dialects (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 20, pp. 263-294). 
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1925 


1926 
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Two Chinese Folk-Tales [with Hsii Tsan Hwa] (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 36, 
pp. 23-30). 

The Two Kinds of Human Beings [review of C. G. Jung: “Psychological Types’’] (The 
Freeman, Vol. 8, pp. 211-212). 

A Type of Athabaskan Relative (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 2, 
pp. 136-142). 

Anthropology at the Toronto Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1924 (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 26, pp. 563-565). 

Culture, Genuine and Spurious (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 29, pp. 401-429). 

The Grammarian and his Language (American Mercury, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 149-155). 

Personal Names among the Sarcee Indians (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 26, pp. 
108-119). 

Racial Superiority (The Menorah Journal, Vol. 10, pp. 200-212). 

The Rival Whalers, a Nitinat Story (Nootka Text with Translation and Grammatical 
Analysis) (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 3, pp. 76-102). 

Are the Nordics a Superior Race? (The Canadian Forum, June 1925, pp. 265-266). 

Folk Songs of French Canada [with Marius Barbeau] (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, pp. 216). 

Is Monotheism Jewish? [review of P. Radin: “Monotheism among Primitive Peoples”’] 
(The Menorah Journal, Vol. 11, No. 5, pp. 524-527). 

The Hokan Affinity of Subtiaba in Nicaragua (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 27, 
pp. 402-435, 491-527). 

Indian Legends from Vancouver Island (Transactions, Women’s Canadian Historical 
Society of Ottawa, Vol. 9, pp. 142-143). 

Let Race Alone (The Nation, Feb. 25, 1925, pp. 211-213). 

Memorandum on the Problems of an International Auxiliary Language (The Romanic 
Review, Vol. 16, pp. 244—256). 

Pitch Accent in Sarcee, an Athabaskan Language (Journal, Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, n.s., Vol. 17, pp. 185-205). 

The Race Problem [review of F. G. Crookshank: ‘“The Mongol in our Midst,” H. W. 
Siemens: “Race Hygiene and Heredity,” J. Finot: “Race Prejudice,” J. H. Oldham: 
“Christianity and the Race Problem’”’] (The Nation, July 1, 1925, pp. 40-42). 

Report of the Department of Mines, Dominion of Canada, for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1925: Anthropological Division, Ethnology and Linguistics (pp. 37-41). 

Review of A. Meillet and Marcel Cohen: “Les langues du monde’’ (Modern Language 
Notes, Vol. 40, pp. 373-375). 

Sound Patterns in Language (Language, Vol. 1, pp. 37-51). 

Summary Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1924: Anthropological Division, 
Ethnology and Linguistics (pp. 36-40). 

A Chinookan Phonetic Law (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 4, 
pp. 105-110). 

Philology (in “The Encyclopaedia Britannica, The Three New Supplementary Volumes,” 
13th edition, Vol. 3, pp. 112-115). 

Review of George A. Dorsey: “Why We Behave Like Human Beings” (American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 32, p. 140). 

Review of Knight Dunlap: “Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology” (American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 31, pp. 698-699). 

Review of Father Berard Haile: “A Manual of Navaho Grammar” (American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 32, p. 511). 
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1927 


1928 


1929 


Review of Otto Jespersen: “Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of 
View” (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 32, pp. 498-499). 

Review of Ludwig Lewisohn: “Israel”? (Menorah Journal, Vol. 12, no. 2, pp. 214-218). 

Speech as a Personality Trait [Abstract from paper delivered before the Society, October 
19, 1926] (Mental Health Bulletin, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, December 
1926). 

Anthropology and Sociology (in “The Social Sciences and their Interrelations,” edited by 
W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser, Boston, Chapter 9, pp. 97-113). 

An Expedition to Ancient America: a Professor and a Chinese Student Rescue the V anish- 
ing Language and Culture of the Hupas in Northern California (The University of 
Chicago Magazine, Vol. 20, pp. 10-12). 

Language as a Form of Human Behavior (The English Journal, Vol. 16, pp. 421-433). 

A Reasonable Eugenist {review of F. H. Hankins: “The Racial Basis of Civilization’”’] 
(The New Republic, Dec. 21, 1927, p. 146). 

Review of P. Radin: “Crashing Thunder: the Autobiography of an American Indian” 
(American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 33, pp. 303-304). 

Review of A. Hyatt Verrill: “The American Indian: North, South, and Central America” 
(American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 33, pp. 295-296). 

Speech and Verbal Thought in Childhood {review of Jean Piaget: “The Language and 
Thought of the Child”] (The New Republic, Vol. 50, pp. 350-351). 

Speech as a Personality Trait (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 32, pp. 892-905). 

The Unconscious Patterning of Behavior in Society (in “The Unconscious, a Symposium,” 
edited by Ethel S. Dummer, New York, pp. 114-142). 

The Meaning of Religion (The American Mercury, Vol. 15, pp. 72-79). 

Observations on the Sex Problem in America (America Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 8, pp. 
519-534). 

Psychoanalysis as Prophet {review of S. Freud: “The Future of an Illusion’”’] (The New 
Republic, Vol. 56, pp. 356-357). 

Review of James Weldon Johnson, ed.: “The Book of American Negro Spirituals” 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, pp. 172-174). 

Review of Roland G. Kent: “Language and Philology” (The Classical Weekly, Vol. 21, 
pp. 85-86). 

A Summary Report of Field Work among the Hupa, Summer of 1927 (American Anthro- 
pologist, n.s., Vol. 30, pp. 359-361). 

Central and North American Languages (in “The Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 14th edi 
tion, Vol. 5, pp. 138-141). 

Design in Pueblo Pottery {review of R. L. Bunzel: “The Pueblo Potter”] (The New Re- 
public, Vol. 61, p. 115). 

The Discipline of Sex (The American Mercury, Vol. 16, pp. 413-420). 

Franz Boas [review of Franz Boas: “Anthropology and Modern Life”] (The New Re- 
public, Vol. 57, pp. 278-279). 

A Linguistic Trip among the Navajo Indians (The Gallup Independent, Friday, August 
23, 1929, Ceremonial Edition, Gallup, New Mexico). 

Male and Female Forms of Speech in Yana (in “Donum Natalicium Schrijnen,” edited 
by St. W. J. Teeuwen, Nijmegen-Utrecht, pp. 79-85). 

Nootka Baby Words (International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 5, pp. 118-119). 

Religions and Religious Phenomena (in “Religious Life,” Vol. 11 in ““Man and his World,” 
edited by Baker Brownell, New York, pp. 1-33). 
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1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 
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Review of M. E. De Witt: “Our Oral Word as Social and Economic Factor” (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 34, pp. 926-927). 

Some Gweabo Proverbs [with Charles G. Blooah] (Africa, Vol. 2, pp. 183-185). 

The Status of Linguistics as a Science (Language, Vol. 5, pp. 207-214). 

A Study in Phonetic Symbolism (Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 12, pp. 
225-239). 

The Discipline of Sex |abbrev.] (Child Study, March 1930, pp. 170-173, 187-188). 

A Note on Navaho Pottery {with Albert G. Sandoval] (American Anthropologist, n.s., 

The Southern Paiute Language: Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language; Tests of the 
Kaibab Paiutes and Uintah Utes; Southern Paiute Dictionary (Proceedings, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 65, No. 1, pp. 1-296; No. 2, pp. 297-536; No. 3, 
pp. 537-730). 

Totality (Language Monographs, Linguistic Society of America, no. 6, pp. 28). 

What is the Family Still Good For? (The American Mercury, Vol. 19, pp. 145-151). 

Wishram Ethnography {with Leslie Spier] (University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, Vol. 3, No. 3). 

The Case for a Constructed international Language Résumé) (Deuxiéme Congrés Inter- 
national de Linguistes, Geneva, August 25-29, 1931, pp. 42-44). 

Communication (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” New York, Vol. 4, pp. 
78-81). 

The Concept of Phonetic Law as Tested in Primitive Languages by Leonard Bloomfield (in 
“Methods in Social Science, a Case Book,” edited by Stuart A. Rice, Chicago, pp. 
297-306). 

Custom (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,’’ New York, Vol. 4, pp. 658-662). 

Dialect (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,”” New York, Vol. 5, pp. 123-126). 

Fashion (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,’”’” New York, Vol. 6, pp. 139-144). 

The Function of an International Auxiliary Language (Psyche, No. 44, pp. 4-15). 

Notes on the Gweabo Language of Liberia (Language, Vol. 7, pp. 30-41). 

Review of Ray Hoffman: “Nuer-English Dictionary” (American Anthropologist, n.s., 
Vol. 33, pp. 114—115). 

Wanted: a World Language (The American Mercury, Vol. 22, pp. 202-209). 

Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry (Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
27, pp. 229-242). 

The Expression of the Ending-Point Relation in English, French, and German [with Morris 
Swadesh, edited by Alice V. Morris] (Language Monographs, Linguistic Society of 
America, No. 10, pp. 1-125). 

Group (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,”” New York, Vol. 7, pp. 178-182). 

Review of James G. Leyburn: “Handbook of Ethnography” (American Journal of Science, 
5th series, Vol. 23, pp. 186-189). 

Two Navaho Puns (Language, Vol. 8, pp. 217-219). 

Language (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,”” New York, Vol. 9, pp. 155-169.) 

La Réalité Psychologique des Phonémes (Journal de Psychologie, Vol. 30, pp. 247-265). 

The Bush Negro of Dutch Guiana [review of Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. 
Herskovits: “Rebel Destiny: Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana’’] (The Na- 
tion, Vol. 139, p. 135). 

The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study of Cultures (Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 5, pp. 408-415). 

Hittite hepatis ““Vassal” and Greek 6raé6s (Language, Vol. 10, pp. 274-279). 
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Personality (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,” New York, Vol. 12, pp. 85-87) 

Some Orthographic Recommendations {with others] (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 
36, pp. 629-631). 

Symbolism (in “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,’”’ New York, Vol. 14, pp. 492 
495). 

1935 A Navaho Sand Painting Blanket (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 37, pp. 609-616) 

Review of A. G. Morice: “The Carrier Language (Déné Family), a Grammar and Diction- 
ary Combined” (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 37, pp. 500-501). 

1936 Greek aritoua, a Hittite Loanword, and its Relatives (Language, Vol. 12, pp. 175-180). 

Hebrew ’argiz, a Philistine Word (Journal, American Oriental Society, Vol. 56, pp. 272 
281). 

Hupa Tattooing (in “Essays in Anthropology Presented to Alfred Louis Kroeber,” 
edited by R. H. Lowie, Berkeley, pp. 273-277). 

Internal Linguistic Evidence Suggestive of the Northern Origin of the Navaho (American 
Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 38, pp. 224-235). 

xBéa, a Karian Gloss (Journal, American Oriental Society, Vol. 56, p. 85). 

Kutchin Relationship Terms (in “Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin,” 
by Cornelius Osgood, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 14, pp. 
136-137). 

Review of D. Westermann and Ida C. Ward: “Practical Phonetics for Students of African 
Languages” (American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 38, pp. 121-122). 

Tibetan Influences on Tocharian, I (Language, Vol. 12, pp. 259-271). 

1937 The Contribution of Psychiatry to an Understanding of Behavior in Society (American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 42, pp. 862-870). 

Hebrew ‘“‘helmet,” a Loan-word, and its Bearing on Indo-European Phonology (Journal, 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 57, pp. 73-77). 

The Negroes of Haiti {review of Melville J. Herskovits: “Life in a Haitian Valley’’] (The 
Yale Review, Vol. 26, pp. 853-854). 

Review of James A. Montgomery and Zellig S. Harris: “The Ras Shamra Mythological 
Texts” (Language, Vol. 13, pp. 326-331). 

1938 Foreword to W. Dyk: “Son of Old Man Hat” (New York, pp. v-x). 

Glottalized Continuants in Navaho, Nootka, and Kwakiutl (with a note on Indo-European) 
(Language, Vol. 14, pp. 248-274). 

Hittite siyanta and Gen. 14: 3 (American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Vol. 55, pp. 86-88). 

Psychiatric and Cultural Pitfalls in the Business of Getting a Living (Advance Contribu 
tion to Symposium on Mental Health, Section on Medical Sciences, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Winter Meeting, Richmond, Va.: Session IV, 
Physical and Cultural Environment, Thursday Afternoon, December 29, 1938: 
mimeographed). 

Review of Thurman W. Arnold: “The Folklore of Capitalism” (Psychiatry, Vol. 1, pp 
145-147). 

Why Cultural Anthropology Needs the Psychiatrist, I (Psychiatry, Vol. 1, pp. 7-12). 

1939 Nootka Texts: Tales and Ethnological Narratives with Grammatical Notes and Lexical 
Materials {with Morris Swadesh] (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, Lin 
guistic Society of America, Philadelphia, pp. 334). 
Review of Zellig S. Harris: “A Grammar of the Phoenician Language’’ (Language, Vol. 15, 
pp. 60-65). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA AND HAITI 
The Peyote Cult. Weston LA Barre. (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 


pology, No. 19, 188 pp., 2 pls., 7 illus. $2.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938). 


This comparative study of the peyote cult is the result of a studious combing of 
published materials, a survey of all manuscripts which could be located, and field- 
work by the author among fifteen American Indian tribes. It is a closely written 
monograph studded with footnotes, references, and comment upon points in dis- 
pute, and therefore does not make easy reading for the individual who has buta 
passing interest in the subject. It will be required reading, however, for the student 
or specialist who wishes to have the most comprehensive and recent summary of 
that amazing ethnological, historical, psychological, and physiological web which 
we recognize as the peyote complex 

An impressive feature of the work is its many-sided character. Because the 
term “‘peyote” has been so loosely used, and because other plants have been con- 
fused with peyote often, the author goes to some trouble to explain the botanical 
and physiological aspects of the plant and to expose the sources of misunderstanding 
and erroneous identification. The terms “‘mescal,” ‘“‘mescal button,” and “‘mescal 
bean” are rejected, the confusion of peyote with the red bean of the mountain laurel 
is scored, the varied claims of anti-alcoholic, aphrodisiac and anaphrodisiac proper- 
ties for peyote are properly deflated, and the identity of peyote as the cactus, 
Lophophora williamsii is satisfactorily established. 

With peyote properly identified and described, Dr La Barre proceeds with his 
ethnological treatment. The use of peyote aside from the group rite with which we 
are prone to associate it is considered: apparently it may serve for purposes of 
divination, war, racing, witchcraft, wound healing, and blindness as well. 

For a comparison of the rites which have grown up about the use of this cactus, 
the peyote ceremonies of Mexico, of the Mescalero Apache (whose rite the author 
calls the transitional form), and of the Kiowa-Comanche (taken as typical for 
the early Plains) are singled out for special attention. By this reduction to types, 
areal contrasts are indicated clearly. The essential differences between the Mexican 
rite, in which hunting, gathering, and agricultural symbolisms play so large a part, 
and the transitional ceremony of the Mescalero, where shamanistic rivalry and 
doctoring dominate the scene, are particularly noticeable. 

In the chapter devoted to historical interpretations, attention is called to a pre- 
peyote mescal bean (Sophora secundiflora) cult in which the red seeds were used in 
racing and ball games, to cure sickness and to induce exhilaration. While the author 
is not too explicit about the matter, it is obvious that he believes that this cult did 
more than a little to set the stage for the ready acceptance of peyote. Dr La Barre 
sees northeastern Mexico as the center of diffusion of the cult in the modern sense. 
He believes that it spread to the Lipan Apache and Tonkawa via the Tamaulipecan- 
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Carrizo and that the Lipan introduced the rite to the Mescalero Apache before 
1870. The Lipan-Mescalero development, he feels, provided the essential outline 
of the rite that spread so rapidly through the Plains. Both the Kiowa and Coman- 
che are said to have learned the details of the rite from the Mescalero. From this 
point on, the picture becomes much more complicated. Primary and secondary 
influences must be taken into account; different ritualistic schools arise. Dr La 
Barre sums up his data in a chronological outline of the diffusion of peyote, and, 
although a number of his estimates and reconstructions have to be punctuated by 
question marks, the main direction of the movement is greatly illuminated. 

The very completeness for which the author has sought makes it difficult to do 
justice to this monograph in a brief review. In it is offered, for instance, a trait-by- 
trait analysis of peyote throughout the Plains. The psychological aspects of peyote, 
the function of peyote as protector, as a super-ego, as the mechanism through which 
anxieties are dispelled, and as a factor in social control are considered in still another 
section. By means of a series of appendices a number of technical and special ques- 
tions relating to peyote are examined,—the chemistry of peyote, for example. An 
exhaustive bibliography and a number of interesting plates and illustrations round 
out this timely and scholarly contribution to the literature. 

Morris EpwArD OPLER 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Archeological Excavations at Kukulik, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. OTTO WILLIAM 
GEIST AND FROELICH G. RAINEY. (Miscellaneous Publications of the University 
of Alaska, Vol. II. 391 pp., 78 pls., 45 figs., 8 maps. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1936, issued April, 1937). 


Kukulik, an abandoned Eskimo village site on the north shore of St. Lawrence 
Island, is a huge refuse mound approximately 800 feet long, 135 feet wide, and 9 to 
23 feet deep—the largest kitchen midden in northern Alaska if not in the entire 
Eskimo territory. As the former center of population on St. Lawrence Island, 
where prehistoric Eskimo culture was marked by extreme complexity and muta- 
bility, Kukulik is an archeological site of first importance. The present report, 
describing the excavations and materials recovered from different levels in the 
mound, is therefore a highly valuable and welcome contribution. 

The excavations, conducted for the University of Alaska by Mr Geist during the 
summers of 1931 to 1935, are describd by him on pp. 38-81; the description and 
analysis of the collections (pp. 85-233) are by Dr Rainey. In an opening chapter 
of 19 pages Mr Geist gives an interesting description of the Island, its physiography, 
geology, climate, fauna and flora, followed by a succinct account of its present-day 
Eskimo inhabitants. Mr Geist also presents the results of his earlier investigations 
on the Island (1926-29), and in a short appendix announces the discovery of a 
previously unknown buried site on Punuk Island off the eastern end of St. Law- 
rence. There are six other appendices on the following subjects: geography and 
geology of the western part of the Island, by Roland Snodgrass; mammals, birds, 
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and dog skulls, by Olaus J. Murie; molluscs, by H. J. Boekelman; mineralogical 
analysis, by Paul Hopkins and Maurice L. Sharp. These brief appendices, which 
give the volume somewhat the character of a handbook on St. Lawrence Island, are 
particularly welcome because of the previous lack of information on most of the 
subjects covered. 

The formidable task of studying the enormous mass of material from Kukulik— 
estimated to number 50,000 specimens—and selecting therefrom the types to be 
described and analysed, has been handled admirably by Dr Rainey. The bulk of 
the artifacts came from the upper part of the midden, from the surface to a depth 
of 4 feet, representing the stage of culture around the time Kukulik was abandoned, 
in 1879. As typical of this modern stage Rainey has selected the objects found in 
one large house and five meat caches; tuis is described on pp. 87-134 and illustrated 
on Plates 20-36, 38, and 40. This section of the work presents a valuable picture 
of the material culture of the modern St. Lawrence Eskimo, concerning which little 
information had been available previously. 

Directly below the modern house was another, which in turn was an enlargement 
of a third house, the floor of which lay 9 feet below the surface. These two structures 
yielded a large number of artifacts representative of the “‘recent-prehistoric” stage, 
which Rainey places as somewhat prior to 1649; the reviewer would be inclined to 
say 18th century. The test cut in which these houses were found was extended to 
a total depth of 14 feet. At the lower levels, both beneath the third house and else- 
where in the test cut, the harpoon heads were observed to differ from those above, 
indicating that of the older types © . . . Thule type harpoons (C and 8) are the 
most recent, that Old Bering Sea type harpoons (I, J, and K) are the oldest, and 
that Punuk and Birnirk types are intermediate” (pp. 184-185). This sequence was 
borne out by numerous specimens excavated from the lower levels of the midden at 
two other places. 

Of the last four of Rainey’s six cultural phases, Thule and Birnirk are deter- 
mined on the basis of harpoon heads, Punuk and Old Bering Sea on styles of decor- 
ation. The reviewer would question Rainey’s inclusion of Thule and Birnirk as dis- 
tinct cultural phases on St. Lawrence Island. First, there cannot be both a Thule 
and a Punuk phase, separated in time, since in this particular locale the two were 
practically equivalent. The Punuk stage on St. Lawrence, being contemporaneous 
with the Thule at Bering Strait and, approximately, with Mathiassen’s central 
Canadian Thule, has much in common with both, despite its numerous local peculi- 
arities. It should be said, however, that Rainey’s distinction between Thule and 
Punuk is principally one of terminology: undecorated harpoon heads showing a 
general conformity with Mathiassen’s types are labelled Thule and form the basis 
of the Thule “stage,”” whereas any type bearing a Punuk decoration is called Punuk, 
even though one of the types (D) cannot be separated structurally from the un- 
decorated Thule type C. 

A number of Birnirk (old Pt. Barrow) harpoon heads were found at Kukulik, 
just as at the other St. Lawrence sites that have been excavated—Gambell, Kiale- 
gak, and Punuk Island—and they occur in the same chronological setting. However, 
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it would seem better for the present to defer postulating a definite Birnirk phase on 
the basis of these harpoon heads alone, for such a phase would remain shadowy and 
unsubstantial in the absence of supporting evidence based on additional specific 
correspondences in other features. The only major points on which the reviewer 
would differ from Rainey are those of emphasis and interpretation. Actually, Geist 
and Rainey’s Kukulik sequence agrees in all important respects with that obtained 
by the reviewer at Gambell in 1930. At Kukulik the cultural remains of all periods 
are found in stratigraphic sequence in a single huge midden; at Gambell these same 
periods were represented at five different sites which had been occupied succes- 
sively, as indicated by a stratigraphic linkage of one site to another. Since condi- 
tions at the two places were so different each constitutes a valuable check on the 
other. The present volume adds substantially to our knowledge of the archeology 
and ethnology of St. Lawrence Island and the University of Alaska has performed 
a real service in making available the valuable information it contains. 
Henry B. Jr. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Snares, Deadfalls, and Other Traps of the Northern Algonquians and Northern 
Athapaskans, JoHN M. Cooper. (Anthropological Series No. 5, 144 pp. 88 figs. 
6 pls. Washington: Catholic University of America, 1938.) 


Dr Cooper’s recent monograph, like all those which he has produced, bears 
evidence of thoughtfulness, understanding, and extensive field work (between 1931 
and 1937) with documentation and well-balanced treatment. The ethnological sig- 
nificance of the topic which he has this time chosen to present lies largely in the 
essential importance of trap mechanisms as a means of procuring food and fur 
among peoples of the circumpolar regions of America and Asia. The material pre- 
sented, while concerned descriptively with the Algonkian (three bands of Téte de 
Boule Cree, upper St. Maurice river, ““Algonkin,’’ Cree and Montagnais of the 
James Bay region) and Athapaskan (Chipewyan and peoples of the Great Slave 
Lake region), includes data on the Seneca of New York (Allegheny and Tona- 
wanda). The text, however, suggestively and discreetly carries the field of treat- 
ment beyond the local confines of the tribes actually investigated, to which limita- 
tions Dr Cooper modestly commits himself in the Introduction (page 5). Now with 
the present monograph and that of Dr Lips (1936) on the Montagnais—which 
Dr Cooper has used inclusively—available for reference, the source material on this 
phase of the all-important hunting life of the North would seem to be launched to- 
ward a new future in the attention of the ethnologist. 

The author follows the mechanical rather than the regional or faunal division 
of his topic; and classifies the snare traps for birds and land animals, not fish, under 
the headings, pole, perch, clog, tether, lifting-pole, spring-pole, tossing-pole, free 
toss, choke toss. The second section of the study treats deadfalls, falling under the 
following classification; underpropped, samson-post, lever (single and double), over- 
hung, “kicker,” and “wicket” (European?). Chapter III concludes with miscel- 
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laneous traps and devices; beaver spear deadfalls, beaver door traps, beaver funnel 
trap, muskrat pitfall trap, caribou pitfall, and trapping devices for birds (seesaw, 
snowshoe and fall net). The appendix on Seneca traps describes two snares, tether 
and spring-pole, the “kicker” deadfall, and several forms of pitfalls. Understanding 
of the intricate technological principles involved in the set-up of traps and snares 
is helped by a full series of carefully sketched figures in the adjoining text, and a 
copious bibliography (pp. 139-43) does its part. 

So much for a review of contents. Dr Cooper’s study has had an effect upon the 
interests of the reviewer producing some results in recent field work among groups 
visited in the Southeast. It may be mentioned briefly here that his remarks upon 
the absence of the cage-fall (pen or coop) trap in the north (page 15) happen to 
have given the reviewer a lead while pursuing investigation in the deep Southeastern 
area which accords with his suggestion of a demarcation in the boundaries of dis- 
tribution of trap forms. It seems that the distribution works out as an indication 
of a likely cultural frontier between the northeastern and southeastern woodlands 
in respect to known types of catching mechanisms. Inquiry showed that the cage 
trap is known among Indians (whites and negroes as well) from the Carolinas and 
Virginia to Louisiana (Catawba, Cherokee, Choctaw, Houma, Tunica, Powhatan). 
And a list of occurrences furnished by Dr Spier shows its extension into the South- 
west, Maricopa and related desert peoples, Papago (Underhill), into the Carib area 
of Guiana and again in the West Indies. We have here a piece of evidence which 
attracts interest. 

In reference to the Iroquois data the reviewer would also point out a deduction 
—the author makes it tentative—by Dr Cooper stating (page 138), ‘as compared 
with the northern Algonquians, the Tonawanda Seneca give an observer the im- 
pression of having a relatively poor or impoverished trap complex. Whether the 
early Seneca had a greater variety of traps than their modern descendants have 
cannot be ascertained from the sources we have on their culture.” He urges inquiry 
among Iroquois of other reservations. To this estimate the reviewer can add from 
his own notes that the categories are roughly similar for the Iroquois of Six Nations 
and Caughnawaga, correspondingly limited in their varieties, and that the cage-fall 
form is not in use. Among the Iroquois, it seems, hunting with traps bulks much 
smaller than among the northern Algonkian according to Dr Cooper. A show-down 
of Iroquois data with material now in course of being secured from the southeastern 
groups should make interesting subject matter for consideration. 

FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Singing for Power: The Song Magic of the Papago Indians of Southern Arizona. RutTH 
MurrRAY UNDERHILL. (158 pp., illustrated. $2.00. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1938.) 


From her comprehensive study of the Papago, to be published shortly in mono- 
graph form, Dr Underhill has composed this charming little book of songs and ora- 
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tions and of accounts of how and why they are made or sung, “in trouble, in danger, 
to cure the sick, to confound their enemies, and to make the crops grow:” drinking 
songs for rain; planting, growth, and harvest songs; songs of the animals who sicken 
and cure; deer or eagle hunt songs; war or scalp speeches or songs; songs and 
speeches of the salt pilgrims; the gay songs of girl’s dances and of intervillage meets 
to gamble or race. 

The English renderings are felicitous, both ethnologically and poetically, illus- 
trating the dicta that it takes a poet to translate a poet and one thoroughly familiar 
with a culture to make dependable generalizations about it. Also Dr Underhill is 
extraordinarily skilful in making the reader feel at home in unfamiliar places, and 
this without condescension either to reader or to Indian. In only a few instances does 
one wonder if interpretation is a little more lucid than the data warrant, and this 
may be but envy in the heart of a reviewer unable to interpret with equal facility 
the ways of those sometime trade friends of the Papago, the Pueblos who also sing 
for rain, have rain chiefs and “‘speakers,’’ Mockingbird errand men and “made” 
fathers, who beseech the animals to give themselves, who introduce girls and old 
women into their scalp ceremony, run a race in their salt pilgrimage and are forever 
behaving ritually as they would have their Spirits behave. 

Envious or not, this reviewer opines that in its form and spirit, in its selection of 
significant facts as well as in what it leaves aside, Singing for Power is a unique book 
for that multitude of readers who remain curious and baffled about what Indians 
are really like. And after this apéritif, specialists will look forward eagerly to the 
promised monograph. 

Este CLEws PARSONS 
New York, N.Y. 


Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Texts. HARRY Ho1jER with Ethnological Notes 
by Morris Edward Opler. (viii, 219 pp. Publications in Anthropology, Lin- 
guistic series, University of Chicago Press, 1938.) 


Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache are two closely related languages of the 
Southern Athabaskan family, of which Navaho is the well-known representative. 
According to Hoijer these two belong to the Western Group which consists of 
Navaho, San Carlos proper, White Mountain, Cibecue, Southern Tonto, and North- 
ern Tonto; while the Eastern Group consists of Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa Apache. 
The differentiation into these two groups is made on the basis of phonological de- 
velopments, cf. Hoijer, The Southern Athabaskan Languages, American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 40, No. 1, pp. 75-87. As no linguistic data has ever been published in 
regard to Chiricahua and Mescalero, this publication contributes to our precise 
knowledge of two little known languages of the Southern Athabaskan family by 
furnishing us with a rich collection of adequately recorded and well prepared texts 
and notes. 

The linguistic analysis which follows the Chiricahua texts and translation 
consists of an introduction (pp. 71-81) and of notes to texts (pp. 81-140). The intro- 
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duction is a brief outline of the grammatical structure of Chiricahua and Mescalero 
and serves as a basis for the understanding of the texts and notes, but interesting 
facts are found throughout the notes to the Chiricahua texts as well as to the Mesca- 
lero texts, especially in regard to syllabic contractions, tonal contractions, and 
the derivational prefix complex which influences both the meaning and inflection 
of the verb. I have no doubt that Hoijer has much more grammatical material of 
this type and we hope to see soon a fuller and systematic treatment of these ex- 
tremely complicated problems. 

Both Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache kave pitch accent, consisting of a high 
and low register, agreeing in general with Navaho but showing just the reverse of 
Chipewyan in most cases. For example, Chiricahua f-ni-y4 (I have arrived) is just 
the reverse in tone of Chipewyan nj-ni.-ya. But in many other cases such as the pos- 
sessive prefix Si-(my), ni-(your), etc., (Chipewyan sé-, né-, etc.) there is an agree- 
ment which can only be explained by assuming another category of tone, i.e., a 
neutral tone in Athabaskan. Syllabic and tonal contractions in different languages 
have obscured in many cases the original picture and we are greatly in need of 
adequate material such as Hoijer’s to clarify many details of comparative Atha- 
baskan phonology and morphology. 

Fanc-KueE! 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Archaeological Work in the Ackmen-Lowry Area, Southwestern Colorado, 1937 by 
PauL S. Martin. (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. 23, No. 2, Chicago, 1938.) 


This is a report of Dr Martin’s 1937 excavation season in Montezuma County’ 
Southwestern Colorado, in the vicinity of his recent major excavations at Lowry 
ruin. As is becoming customary in reports of modern field work, articles by a number 
of different authors are to be found between the covers of this paper. These include 
a description of architectural details with report of methods of excavation by 
Alexander Spoehr; a summary of stone objects by S. K. Roy, Curator of Geology 
at the Field Museum; and a report of an archaeological survey carried on at the 
same time as the excavation by Carl Lloyd. 

The report begins with a sound, conservative, and not-too-long statement of 
the history of the Southwest, including a good discussion of the misconceptions of 
history which arise through a non-critical use of arbitrarily established culture 
periods. A table of diagnostic traits for the periods to be dealt with in the main 
part of the report appears here, as well as a map of the San Juan drainage, showing 
the location of the Ackmen-Lowry excavations. There is also a detailed topographi- 
cal map of the immediate area, showing the four sites excavated, a farm house, and 
fence lines. Most important of all, this map shows the location of a section corner, 
a most essential detail which is frequently omitted from archaeological maps, often 
when it could be put in with very little extra trouble. A detailed description of each 
of the sites is given with scale drawings. It is gratifying to note that the authors 
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rely upon the reader’s ability to use the scale drawings and do not clog up the letter 
press with unnecessary duplicating measurements. 

To me the most interesting features of these four sites are to be found in the 
subterranean chambers. At Site 3 there is a kiva which illustrates very well the 
transition from the Basketmaker pit-house. This kiva has no bench as have the 
later ones in this region, but it does have a southern recess. Instead of pilasters, 
posts supported the roof of the main part of the structure as they did the pit-house 
roofs. Similarly, the kiva at Site 4 is of interest. The final form of this kiva was 
more mature with a bench and six pilasters, the normal developmental form in 
this region. Further excavation showed that the excavation had originally been a 
P I or BM III pit-house which had been removed to form a kiva. 

In tue discussion and description of this type of structure, an interesting point 
arises. There is no complete agreement among archaeologists as to the architectural 
criteria which distinguish a pit-house from a kiva. In an attempt to avoid this dif- 
ficulty, the term “house-kiva” is sometimes used. That is the case in this report, 
though it is not consistently used for the same structures by the various authors 
throughout. Since the domiciliary functions of subterranean chambers are not com- 
pletely abandoned even among the modern pueblo, it seems to me that this term 
is unwise. It would be wise, I think, to use either kiva or pit-house, defining ex- 
plicitly the diagnostic criteria used. 

Following the report on the excavations is a summary of stone and bone by 
Mr Sharat K. Roy, Curator of Geology at the Field Museum. The metates are 
classified according to the presence or absence of a trough and according to the 
nature of the trough when present: manos are classified by the number and nature 
of the grinding surfaces: the bone awls are |classified as in Dr Kidder’s The Arti- 
facts of Pecos. Following the summary of stone and bone artifacts are tables in 
which each one is listed individually, the location in which it was found is given, as 
well as the material, dimensions, general descriptions, and a reference to the illus- 
tration. Such a presentation of this kind of material cannot be too highly com- 
mended. We have all had the experience of finding an important type of artifact 
illustrated in a report without adequate description of its position and association. 

The next chapter is a description of the pottery found, with tables and graphs 
showing the percentage occurrence of the various types in each site and level. A 
revised definition of Mancos Black-on-white is presented. The new definition is 
considerably more inclusive than the one originally appearing in the Lowry report, 
and seems to be correspondingly more useful. It is quite possible, of course, using 
different criteria, to break down this definition of Mancos Black-on-white into 
more design types, but, since, as far as I know, this association of design is char- 
acteristic of late Developmental Pueblo sites throughout this part of the San 
Juan, I believe Dr Martin’s new definition to be the most useful. 

In this section and in the following description of the archaeological survey, 
association of Lino Grey pottery and indented corrugated wares is described. It 
seems to me that there is a certain amount of confusion here, and I feel that the 
importance of this association is overemphasized since, for the most part, it is 
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based on a very small amount of excavation and surface survey. Some of it is quite 
probably the normal overlap one expects whenever old styles are dying out and 
new styles coming in. Some of it I am equally certain, particularly in the results 
of the surface survey, does not represent a natural chronological association. On 
these mesas it has been customary for centuries for the habitations to be placed 
on the lateral ridges and excavation often reveals stratigraphic set-ups, even in very 
small sites. This, however, is one of the points which has been made much clearer 
by Dr Martin’s more extensive excavations during the summer of 1938. 

The final descriptive section is an account of the archaeological survey of surface 
sites by Carl Lloyd. Mr Lloyd located 180 sites, and 80 of these produced sufficient 
surface sherds to permit a percentage analysis. Four phases were set up on the basis 
of this. I cannot agree in entirety with the first two as will be shown later. Mr Lloyd 
also postulates the development of Mancos Black-on-white from Lino Grey with- 
out sufficient evidence. 

In the summary Dr Martin correlates the typological study of pottery and 
architecture with stratigraphic data from the Lowry ruin in order to get dates. 
Unfortunately, the wood material contained in the excavation could not be dated 
by the dendrochronologist. From the comparative studies a range of ca. 800 A.D. 
to ca. 1000 A.D. appears for the four sites dug. 

In the final part of the concluding synthesis, Dr Martin discusses in broad terms 
the cultures of the four periods, defined largely by a study of the pottery. The diag- 
nostic wares of the first two periods I am sure will be modified by the results of 
Dr Martin’s subsequent excavations. The discussion of stable and unstable periods 
seems to be very interesting, and is, I believe, one of the kinds of speculation in 
which we may legitimately indulge. I must, however, take exception to one of his 
conclusions: namely, that Period D, characterized by McElmo Black-on-white, is 
unstable because of the small number of sites. There is a geographical factor in- 
volved here. Throughout the northern mesas of the San Juan as one proceeds south- 
ward toward the points, the number of McElmo sites increases, and, at a latitude 
a few miles south of the Ackmen-Lowry region, they are usually found in a majority. 
Very few of them occur in the northerly part of the area. 


J. O. BREw 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Meearmeear Traditions. C. C. TROWBRIDGE, Edited by Vernon Kineitz. (Occasional 
Contributions from the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, 
No. 7, 191 pp. Ann Arbor, 1938.) 

The verbatim manuscript of C. C. Trowbridge, written in 1824-25 at the insti- 
gation of Governor General Lewis Cass under whom he served as secretary, com- 
prises the monograph, with an introduction and historical notes by the editor and 
a table of phonetic values by Dr C. F. Voegelin. The original is in the possession of 
the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. It furnishes a solid 
mass of information on a now “extinct” tribe, the Miami Indians of Indiana. It 
ranks in quality with the contributions of Thomas Forsyth relative to the life of the 
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Sauk and Fox, which Dr Michelson thought so highly of as to state that if there 
were no living representatives of this important group of tribes left for the modern 
ethnologist to investigate, the loss would be largely covered by the documents in 
question. The collection of material was based upon questionnaires distributed by 
Governor Cass to Indian traders and agents throughout his jurisdiction. 

The contents of the volume cover the usual categories of ethnography within 
the limits of the questionnaire; historical traditions, government, war, peace, death 
and its incidents, birth and marriage, family government, medicine, astronomy, 
religion, general manners, games, dances and amusements, food and mode of living, 
hunting, feasts and fasts, and conclude with some myths and tales. The volume 
will prove a rich resource for students assembling the culture elements of the Cen- 
tral Algonkian. 

To review its abundant contents would be to repeat uselessly in barren abbrevi- 
ation. For the numerous devotees to interest in native religion, the statement of the 
chief informant (Le Gros 1825) denying the Miami belief in a “great spirit” (page 
53) is contradicted in several instances (pages 57, 67) by statements which seem 
curiously authentic. One of the most significant sections is perhaps that devoted to 
the Man Eaters, an anthropophagic moiety (pages 88-90) which will recall to 
ethnologists a passage regarded suspiciously by some in McKenney and Hall 
attributing such a cult to the central Algonkian. 

Beyond acquainting the ethnologist who has not yet consulted the monograph 
with a general idea of its contents and worth, there is little to be said in comment 
upon its qualities. The awakening interest in the field of exploration of human man- 
ners and customs of over a century ago is shown by the very fact of its existence as 
anearly milestone in the course of ethnological research motivated by historical curi- 
osity and zeal. It fulfills a need satisfactorily, for which the student truly is thankful. 
Criticism would be out of place. The document speaks for itself and for the discreet 
purpose that impelled its editor and sponsors to bring it out as a valuable contri- 
bution to knowledge. Had some literary-minded and curious persons of the period 
represented been moved to do as much for other regions of the young colonies 
especially in the Southeast many of the baffling situations now facing the culture 
historian could be cleared up. 

F. G. SPECK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Lower Chinook Ethnographic Notes. VERNE F. Ray. (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 29-165, 19 figs., 5 pls. Seattle, 
1938.) 


It gives this reviewer pleasure to once more salute one of Dr Ray’s careful 
studies of one of the tribes of the Northwest, particularly since the present report 
deals with a culture long regarded as completely vanished. Dr Ray has combed 
the earlier sources for supplementary materials and has combined these with the 
informatlon gleaned from two surviving Lower Chinook he found living in the Wil- 
lapa Bay region. These two women, together withan old man living on the Quinault 
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reservation (who has repeatedly and vehemently refused to cooperate with both 
Ray and the present writer) evidently are the truly last survivors of upwards of 30 
village groups who once occupied the lower Columbia Valley and the shores of 
Shoalwater Bay. Specifically the term “Lower Chinook” includes the regional or 
dialectic groups known as Chinook, Clatsop, Kathlamet and Shoalwater Chinook. 

Culturally the Lower Chinook differed little from their neighbors of the coastal 
zone of Oregon and Washington. Society was stratified, with the upper class, the 
lower class and slaves forming definite groups. Between the first two was a rather 
nebulous middle class. Although blood counted heavily, ability and wealth made 
possible shifts in status among the freemen. Village autonomy was the rule, with no 
larger political entity being recognized. The powers of the village chiefs seem to 
have been greater than among the neighboring tribes. Major ceremonies centered 
around the guardian spirit dance, the secret society (the Chinook were evidently 
the most southerly group to perform the to’kwali rituals) and the feasting and gift- 
giving associated with the elastic term “potlatching.”’ It is interesting to note that 
the Lower Chinook planted, cultivated, and smoked a species of native tobacco— 
a trait which reaches its most northerly distribution on the Coast here. 

The Lower Columbia district was the great center of trade and travel for the 
entire region and the Lower Chinook capitalized on their favorable situation, both 
in pre-European times and even to a greater extent during the period of the fur 
traders. A few folk-tales complete the study. 

It is far too late to rescue a complete picture of Lower Chinook culture (one is 
inclined to wonder why the ethnographers who worked in the area 50 years ago sal- 
vaged so little, to speculate on how members of the “functional” school would fare 
in the area at present) but we can be grateful to Dr Ray for his careful gleanings. 


R. L. OLson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A Historical, Political, and Natural Description of California by Pedro Fages, Soldier 
of Spain. Newly translated into English from the Original Spanish by HERBERT 
INGRAM PRIESTLEY. ($1.50. University of California Press: Berkeley, 1937.) 

California in 1792. The Expedition of Jose Longinos Martinez. Translated by LEs- 
LEY Byrp Simpson. ($2.75. Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery: San 
Marino, California, 1938.) 


From the pens of two University of California professors (Priestley, history; 
Simpson, Spanish) have recently appeared translations of accounts of 18th century 
Spanish travellers in California. Fages, a soldier, saw California in 1769; Martinez, 
a botanist, in 1792. Parts of their records refer to the aborigines and from these the 
ethnologist may glean much of interest. For example, Fages tells (pp. 67, 68) of 
bone spatulas used as sweat scrapers like the strigils of ancient Rome, thus throwing 
light on certain puzzling archaeological finds. 

E. W. GirrorD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Life in a Haitian Valley. MELVILLE J. HERsKovirs. (xvi, 369 pp., $4.00. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937.) 


Professor Herskovits has taken as a long-time program of research the study of 
the Negro cultures of the New World from the point of view of what has lately come 
to be called acculturation. The volume under review is in a sense a chapter in this 
comprehensive program. 

Life in a Haitian Valley opens with a glimpse of the valley of Mirebalais in 
central Haiti and then pictures briefly the cultural ancestry, African and European, 
of the Haitians, thus setting the problem of the nature of the culture which has 
resulted from the impact of these two heritages. The main body of the book is 
devoted to field material collected in the valley of Mirebalais. Here several chapters 
describe the daily round of life and several other chapters depict Haitian religion 
and magic. 

It is a relief to find an authoritative and a matter-of-fact treatment of Haitian 
voodoo, or more correctly, as “lerskovits shows, vodun. V odun is not a hopeless hodge- 
podge of magic, dance, serpent worship, and hysteria, but a well-defined cult 
involving a pantheon of West African deities. The inheritance of family deities, or 
loa, the rituals of worship, the phenomenon of possession of a person by his loa 
all these survive from Africa and follow definite patterns. The adjustment of vodun 
to Catholicism is an interesting story. The Haitian does not choose the one as against 
the other, but typically accepts both. He makes a drum after the manner of his 
ancestors, baptizes it after the manner of the church, then uses it in his vodun 
rites. When he hears a church bell he feels that it is calling his vodun deity Legba, 
because Legba is the guardian of entrances. 

In the final section entitled Haiti, A Cultural Mosaic, Herskovits ably ana- 
lyzes ‘‘the manner in which Europe and Africa have determined the forms of. . . 
Haitian peasant life,” and raises some questions as to the wider implications of this 
sort of study. He emphasizes the point that “cultures in contact influence each 
other.”’ The Negro in Haiti, he says, “has by no means been overwhelmed by Euro- 
pean tradition, just as he has not retained his aboriginal African heritage without 
any change. The process is seen to be one of selection, of working over, of revamping 
and recombining the elements of the contributing cultures, with the result that the 
ensuing combinations, though of recognizable derivation, differ from their aborigi- 
nal forms.” In the two streams of culture that are certain incompatibilities, however, 
and it is to these that Herskovits attributes ‘“‘the characteristic instability of atti- 
tude and emotional expression found in the Haitian.” The conflict between the 
Catholic Church and vodun is especially significant from this point of view. The 
Haitian is Catholic and believes in the God of the Church, but he also believes in 
his ancestral deities. If he were free to do so, he would synthesize all of his gods into 
a satisfactory system. But there is the rub. The Church fights vodun worship. 
Hence many Haitians lead double lives with respect to religion. 

In the final chapter, Some Wider Implications, there are one or two points 
which might call for a word of caution. Speaking of the importance of understanding 
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the African background and its persistence in the New World, Herskovits says: 
“‘What of the belief in the United States that nothing of Africa remains? That this 
has the widest currency needs no explanation, nor, again, that it is held as true by 
Negroes as by whites.” I am sure that this is something of an overstatement. Among 
scholars who have given any thought to the matter there are only one or two, to 
my knowledge, who have taken the extreme position implied in the above ques- 
tion. And as for popular thinking, there is all too much of a naive disposition to 
attribute nearly all of the Negro’s traits to his African background. In fifteen years 
of teaching a course on the Negro, I have time and again found it necessary to 
combat the most outlandish ideas as to the effect of the Negro’s African background 
upon his adjustments in the United States. Herskovits continues by saying that 
“despite popular acceptance, despite ‘scientific’ pronouncements that Negro music, 
Negro speech, Negro games, and Negro folk-beliefs stem from European sources, 
the student who is equipped with a background of African custom and West Indian 
practice can see the essential unsoundness of such claims.”’ Here again I feel that 
Herskovits has made a sweeping statement which needs qualifying in order to be 
fair. I know of no competent scholar in any of the above fields who would be entirely 
guilty as charged. Certainly Krehbiel, Parsons, Puckett and others have been 
keenly interested in African survivals. That there are differences of opinion as to 
how much of the African culture survives in the United States is well known, but 
this is not implied sufficiently in Herskovits’ statement. Being perhaps the first to 
analyze in some detail the relation of the music of the Negro spirituals to the little- 
known white spirituals of a hundred years ago, I am probably guilty of one of those 
“scientific” pronouncements. In my enthusiasm over a discovery, I probably over- 
emphasized the influence of the white heritage, and yet my conclusions were boiled 
down to the following statement: “It would be strange indeed if there had not sur- 
vived at least a few tunes from Africa, and it is certain that a few white songs have 
grown out of Negro songs, but on the whole it appears that the general pattern 
and many of the details of the religious music which the Negro developed during 
slavery were borrowed from white music.’ That is not quite the same thing as 
saying that the spirituals are merely a white pattern which the Negroes borrowed 
en toto. These comments may seem trivial, but I think that it is important for 
scholars to be aware of their common grounds of interest and not to magnify the 
differences between their various points of view. 

Life in a Haitian valley is well written, interestingly illustrated, contains a good 
glossary, some methodological notes, and an index. It should be read by all who are 
in any way interested in acculturation. 

Guy B. JoHNSON 
UnIversity OF NortH CAROLINA 


1 The Negro Spiritual: A Problem in Anthropology, American Anthropologist 33, No. 2, 
p. 170. See also my Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, Part I1, Chapel Hill, 1930. 
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POLYNESIA 
Vikings of the Sunrise. PETER H. Buck. (Te Rangi Hiroa.) (xiii, 335 pp., 58 pls., 


4 maps, 22 line drawings. $3.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1938.) 


September 22, 1938, saw the release of a long-desired general work on Polynesia. 
Vikings of the Sunrise is by a noted authority on Polynesian culture who, besides 
being an anthropologist, is half Polynesian by birth. Peter H. Buck is the son of an 
Irish father and a Maori mother. From early childhoood his mind was attuned to 
the culture of his mother’s people (p. 259). From his pen has come a book of great 
appeal from anthropological and literary standpoints. 

Thorough treatment of material culture has been an outstanding characteristic 
of Professor Buck’s previous anthropological writings. This time the approach is 
chiefly from the mythological angle. The myths, legends, and traditions of each 
island group are interpreted from a viewpoint that envisages the whole of Polynesia 
rather than a single island group. This broad treatment orients the reader in a way 
no book on a limited part of Polynesia has done as yet. The style of the book is 
pleasing indeed. Each chapter is headed by a pertinent line drawing and a brief 
quotation in English, usually from some Polynesian poem. At times the author 
falls into an intriguing poetic style. Thus, in describing the great ocean before the 
coming of the Polynesians, he writes (p. 11): “The Ocean Maid in her tumultuous 
moods vented her wrath against inanimate rock and reef, for no conqueror had 
yet appeared to mark her heaving bosom with the wake of the voyaging canoe or 
to dig into her yielding body with the dripping blade of the deep-sea paddle.” 

Throughout, the book is spiced with anecdotes of the personal experiences of 
the author in his field work in various parts of Polynesia. A very thorough exposi- 
tion of things Polynesian is illumined by flashes of Irish wit. The difficulties en- 
countered by the anthropologist in many parts of Polynesia, due to the Christianiz- 
ing of the natives, is epitomized in the quotation from an informant at the head of 
Chapter 13: “(How can you and I know what the heathen thought about?” 

On various anthropological questions the author presents much that is perti- 
nent. First, as to the great problem of whence came the Polynesians. The end- 
papers of the volume answer the question with a schematic map. The author brings 
them into Polynesia via Micronesia, thus discarding the hypothesis of a migration 
through Melanesia, which has long been a favorite. The occurrence of various 
Polynesian colonies in Melanesia is attributed to a westward movement of Poly- 
nesians from Polynesia. The hypothesis of a Micronesian route for the entry of the 
ancestors of the Polynesians into their area is an opinion shared by the reviewer. 
It was clearly set forth in 1799 in the volume on A Missionary Voyage to the Southern 
Pacific Ocean performed in the years 1796, 1797, 1798, in the Ship Duff, commanded 
by Captain James Wilson (pp. lxxxv, Ilxxxvi). 

In support of this contention (for a northerly or Micronesian route of entry into 
Polynesia) Professor Buck points out in his chapter 5 that the Micronesian cultural 
resemblances are ancient, whereas the Melanesian resemblances are recent. On 
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page 46 he writes of possible lost arts brought about through migration to lands 
which lacked appropriate raw material, such as clay for pottery and fibers for loom 
weaving. On page 48 he writes: 

The surprise that has been expressed at the bow and arrow’s not having been used in war in 
Polynesia has been due to the blind acceptance of the theory that the Polynesian voyagers 
passed through Melanesia and should have obtained there a knowledge of the man-slaying 
possibilities of the bow, even if they had not adopted it before. 


Although the Polynesian ancestors are thought to have come by the Micronesian 
route, the food plants and domestic animals, at least in large part, are supposed to 
have traveled by the southern or Melanesian route, which would have brought 
them through a series of high volcanic islands. 

The following paragraph (p. 25) summarizes the author’s view as to the western 
origin of the Polynesians. 
We may sum up the present position by saying that in remote ages the ancestors of the 
Polynesian people probably did live in some part of India and worked east, but myths and 
legends transmitted orally do not reach back that far. They must have sojourned in Indonesia 
in order to reach the Pacific; the Polynesian language has affinities with Indonesian dialects. 
During their stay in Indonesia, the sea salt entered into their blood and changed them from 
landsmen to seamen. When the pressure of Mongoloid peoples pouring in from the mainland 
became oppressive, the Polynesian ancestors turned their gaze toward the eastern horizon 
and embarked upon one of the greatest of all adventures. 


Some other moot questions upon which Professor Buck expresses opinion fol- 
low. He favors the view that the Tasmanians reached their present habitat by sea 
(pp. 9-10). He regards as unproved the contention, based on skeletal material, 
that Melanesians penetrated into central and eastern Polynesia (p. 10). The racial 
affiliation of the Polynesians is stated as Europoid (p. 16). In this general category 
he includes peoples not classified as Negroids or Mongoloids. The traditional 
Menehune of Hawaii and the Manahune of the Society Islands are regarded as 
probable early immigrants into the groups. The possibility that the story of the 
Menehune may have been diffused from one group to the other without Menehune 
having settled in both is not considered. 

Some trivial points upon which one might differ with the author are the spelling 
(p. 64) of the explorer Wallis’ name as “Wallace,” and the use of the words “cloth” 
and “textile” for apa. 

The arrival of the Polynesian ancestors in the high islands of central Polynesia 
after prolonged sojourn in low coral islands is thought to have opened up an 
exuberant new life, resulting in new adjustments and progress in the arts and crafts, 
as well as in social and religious matters (p. 68). This exemplifies the author’s 
views that practically everywhere the high volcanic islands stimulated the develop- 
ment of Polynesian culture through the enlarged possibilities and increased raw 
material which they offered. 

In many instances (for example, pp. 87-88) the author regards certain of the 
deities to be deified ancestral leaders. The Society islands are regarded as the hub 
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of the Polynesian universe, from which migrations, both of men and culture, 
radiated (p. 96). On the other hand, Tonga and Samoa, are regarded as marginal, 
and as unlikely to have been reached first by the Polynesian ancestors. Thus, on 
page 303, Buck writes: 


It may be argued that [the god] Tagaloa could have traveled east [from Melanesia] to the 
center with the plants and animals, but my belief is that he accompanied the other great 
voyaging ancestors direct from Micronesia to central Polynesia. If the volcanic islands of 
Samoa and their great resources had been the first encountered after the long passage through 
atoll islands, they would have been the main center of the development of Polynesian culture. 
The religious seminary of Opoa [in the Society Islands] would have been in Samoa had the 
gods come that way. 


The author has but scant patience with the purveyors of fantastic theories of 
sunken archipelagoes and land bridges. Thus (pp. 143 and 238), he quietly derides 
Macmillan Brown’s favorite hypothesis of sunken archipelagoes. Again, on page 235, 
he sides with Métraux in denying a possible origin of Easter Island script from 
Mohenjo Daro 13,000 miles away in the Indus Valley. 

With the aid of place names and genealogies, as well as of cultural resemblances, 
the successive peopling of various island groups is indicated. Largely on the basis 
of place names, the Marquesans are derived from the Society Islands (p. 148). 
The Easter Islanders seem most likely to have come from the Marquesas and from 
Mangareva (p. 228). These two attributions are interpretations of the Easter 
Island tale of war between the Long-ears and the Short-ears, the formerly possibly 
having come from the Marquesas where heavy ear ornaments were worn, the latter 
from Mangareva, where such ornaments were lacking. 

The author’s treatment of the problem of Easter Island is tempered with com- 
mon sense and with an interpretation of the myths and legends based upon a wide 
knowledge of Polynesia. He points out that the fowl was the only domestic animal 
on Easter Island (p. 229), and that special attention was paid to its breeding. The 
development of the bird cult revolving around the Sooty Tern is unique (p. 230). 
The culture of the Easter Islanders is given a high rating in view of the paucity 
of the environment, thus offsetting Macmillan Brown’s condemnation of the arts 
and crafts as being the most primitive in Polynesia (p. 231). Bearing adversely on 
the possibility of the Solomon Island origin for the Easter Island bird-headed human 
figures is Buck’s view that these, together with the somewhat similar figures in 
New Zealand, represent independent developments in the three regions. 

Chapter 16, dealing with Pitcairn Island, is refreshing since it deals entirely 
with the Polynesian angle and not with the mutineers of the Bounty. Although from 
the far eastern side of Polynesia, the Tuamotuan poems (p. 191) dealing with geo- 
graphic features are strongly reminiscent of similar compositions from Tonga in the 
far west. The confusion engendered in Hawaiian myths and lengends through con- 
version of the Hawaiians to Christianity is discussed in pages 246-248. 

In chapter 20, entitled The Base of the Triangle, Buck makes clear the marked 
difference between Tonga and Samoa in western Polynesia, and the remainder of 
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Polynesia. He attributes the differences between western and eastern Polynesia 
to three general causes: local development, diffusion from Fiji, and early separation 
from central Polynesia (p. 301). Within western Polynesia he dwells to some extent 
upon the differences between Tonga and Samoa, recognizing the greater power of 
the aristocracy under a long established monarchy in the former country. 

As stated earlier, the author brings the ancestors of the Polynesians through 
Micronesia, but he brings the bulk of the cultivated plants through the high islands 
of Melanesia (chapter 21). He does this upon the basis that the poor soil of the coral 
atolls is not suitable for many of the important food plants. Thus, he states (p. 307): 
The only introduced plants that will grow on atoll islands are the coconut and a course variety 
of taro which was grown in trenches dug down to the subsoil brackish water. Fine varieties of 
taro require volcanic soil. Another atoll plant used occasionally for food was the noni (Morinda 
citrifolia), and it may have been aided by man in its diffusion. All other cultivable food plants 
require volcanic soil, and hence could not possibly travel into Polynesia along an atoll-studded 
route. The Micronesian route, therefore, could not be taken by the plants, for the volcanic 
islands end at Kusaie, or at most at Banaba and Nauru Islands. The distance from Kusaie 
in the Carolines to Ra’iatea in the Society Islands is over 3,000 miles, and to Samoa about 
2,500 miles. The intervening atolls were peopled gradually over a long period of time during 
which only the coconut, coarse taro, pandanus, and noni could have been relayed from atoll 
to atoll to central Polynesia. 


I am not an ethnobotanist, and therefore cannot criticize adequately the above 
paragraph. Moreover, I have had no experience on coral atolls. In Tonga, however, 
all of the inhabitated islands are coralline, and on virtually all of them a great va- 
riety of typical trees and smaller cultivated plants of Polynesia are grown. A vast 
variety of yams, taro, bananas, breadfruit, etc., seem to flourish in the coralline soil. 
It is possible, I suppose, that the coral islands of Tonga have soil conditions rather 
different from those of the coral atolls of Micronesia, but upon the basis of Tongan 
cultivation it does seem to me possible that more of the cultivated plants than 
Buck enumerates could have been brought via Micronesia, and that the hypothesis 
of the Melanesian route is not necessary. Buck neglects the possibility of certain of 
the cultivated varieties having been developed by Polynesians in their present 
habitat. No doubt, however, there was much spreading of plants from Fiji into 
Samoa and Tonga. He subscribes to the view that the sweet potato was brought 
from South America by some unknown Polynesian voyager in pre-Columbian 
times. 

In conclusion I must say that this notable volume is one which not only every 
anthropological library, but every general library should have. It is a volume of 
interest to the lay as well as the professional reader. No student of the Pacific can 
afford to be without it. E. W. Grrrorp 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Staatsbildung und Amphiktyonien in Polynesien. WILHELM E. MUHLMANN. (119 pp., 
paper-bound RM 4.20, cloth-bound RM 5.50. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder, 
1938.) 
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This analysis of recorded traditions from Tahiti and the rest of the Society Is- 
lands, with brief comparative glimpses of other parts of Polynesia, is intended to 
exemplify Thurnwald’s general theory of the origin of the state. The theory is 
summarized in the introduction: 


the most essential factors in bringing the state into existence are: (1) the spread of peace over 
territories larger than those of blood-feud groups; (2) the development of jurisdictions superior 
to faction, and (3) the winning of adherents. All three are closely interrelated. The historical 
prerequisite for development of the state is ethnic stratification (trans.). 


The descriptive sections are admirably organized and documented. As the author 
shrewdly points out, they present a picture of Tahitian society, not exactly as it 
was, but as it was viewed and rationalized by the ruling class. 

The interpretation, insofar as it proceeds inductively from this material, makes 
a convincing case. Unfortunately the author does not rest there. He attempts also 
to fit the data into a variety of ready-made concepts, and with varying success. 
To take the least successful example, the traditions tell of the progressive domina- 
tion of Tahiti by an organization of chiefs (Hui Arii) from Raiatea. The author 
follows his predecessors Handy and Williamson in considering these invaders from 
a neighboring island decidedly different from the earlier Tahitians in culture, a 
conclusion the reviewer considers unproved and unlikely. Going farther at the sug- 
gestion of Graebner (Thor und Muai: Anthropos, 1919-1920), he divines a difference 
in race as well. He finds that the Arii were a race of herdsmen (eine Rasse von Gros- 
sviehirten), who had lost their herds at sea but had kept “die zugehorigen Instinkte, als 
Hirter der Vélker, Menschenmassen zu organisieren.”’ 

Some of the data from the Society Islands are too freely applied to all Polynesia. 
For example, ethnic (social) stratification, essential to the theory, was indeed em- 
phasized in the Society Islands; also in Hawaii, largely a cultural province of the 
Society Islands, and, less pronouncedly, in a few other parts of Polynesia. More 
numerous regions, lying east, west, and south of these, had no stratification, but a 
finely graded continuum of rank. These Miihlmann dismisses, without proof, as 
decadent (riickgebildent, rehomogenisiert). It seems that openminded study of one 
region without stratification—say Tonga—would have revealed a state as worthy 
the name as that of Tahiti, but developed on other lines than that of stratification. 

Still, if this part of Thurnwald’s theory hardly fits Polynesia as a whole, the 
other parts seem to fit. The book is strongest where the author does his own ana- 
lyzing, weakest where he follows too readily the conclusions of others. 


Epwin G. Burrows 
Hono.utu, Hawaii 


Mangareva:; Vhistoire ancienne d’un peuple polynésien. Pere Honoré LAvAL. (378 
pp., illustrations and maps. Braine-Le-Comte (Belgique): Maison des Péres des 
Sacrés-Coeurs, 1938.) 


More than a century has passed since Father Laval first arrived in Mangareva 
(Gambier) to spent almost forty years there as a missionary from the Congrega- 
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tion of the Sacred Heart. During this period from 1834 to 1871 he immeasurably 
altered the native culture of these islands which lie southeast of the Society and 
Tuamotuan archipelagoes and, with the exception of Easter Island, are the eastern- 
most outpost of Polynesia. Laval’s extraordinary energy found him time to begin 
a treatise on the legendary history and culture of the Mangarevans. When retire- 
ment sent him to Tahiti, he completed his task in collaboration with a young Man- 
garevan priest, the son of a chief who was once regent of Mangareva. 

The history of this treatise rivals its subject in interest. The history of the origi- 
nal manuscript, of the copy made by Father Janeau which is in the archives of the 
Congregation at Braine-le-Comte, and the copies of copies which the natives made 
for their own information are described in the appendix of the present volume. Dr 
Alfred Métraux brought a typed copy of Laval’s original manuscript to Bishop 
Museum which assisted financially in its publication. Dr Métraux took charge of 
the editing and also translated some of the sections into English. Prefaces were 
contributed by Dr Peter H. Buck, and by Father Desmedt of Braine-le-Comte who 
did the final editing and checking with the original manuscript. 

The publication of Laval’s manuscript means that this source on early Manga- 
reva of which little is known, is now easily accessible to readers. Father Laval’s 
information, particularly in regard to aspects of material culture, legendary history, 
and social organization is of the greatest value in filling lacunae in our knowledge 
of pre-European Mangareva. 

KATHARINE LUOMALA 
Hono.uu, Hawall 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


The Chinese Kinship System. HAN Y1 Fenc. (Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
Vol. 2, No. 2. pp. 139-275. Philadelphia, 1937.) 


The study of Chinese kinship has a special interest to students, as the socio- 
logical significance of kinship has been apparent to the Chinese throughout history. 
Kinship terms are recorded in the Erk Ya, part of which dates to the third century 
B.C. Mr Feng gives a historic review of all terms in use, so that the changes in the 
system can be observed. The system became stabilized in the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 
621-907). In the earlier systems the kinship terms are arranged under four headings: 
(1) Relatives through the father; (2) relatives through the mother; (3) relatives 
through the wife; (4) relatives through the husband. The father’s sister’s son, the 
mother’s brother’s son, sister’s husband (m.s.), and sister’s son, are all listed as rela- 
tives through the wife; also there is one term for mother’s brother, wife’s father, 
husband’s father, and one for father’s sister, husband’s brother, wife’s mother; one 
for father’s sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons, wife’s brother and sister’s husband 
(m.s.), clear indication of cross-cousin marriage with sister exchange. Later the 
cross cousin marriage was disapproved and actually forbidden in a Ming code, 
which, however, was later invalidated. The marriage of cross cousins takes place in 
China at the present day. Mr Feng thinks that it is not very common; he has no 
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statistics to substantiate this, but most of the terms correlated with this marriage 
have been replaced by descriptive terms. 

Mr Feng demonstrates that the highly descriptive system of kinship terms in 
use at the present day has gradually replaced a former more classificatory system. 
This tendency [to use terms actually describing relationships] has to a large extent been con- 
ditioned by the sociological lines upon which Chinese society is organized, and has to a lesser 


extent been intentially fostered by ardent ritualists and framers of etiquette . . . . The sys- 
tematizing forces are the sib organization and the mourning system . . . The disruptive forces 
are the Chinese marriage customs and most potent of all teknonymy The ritualists served 


as a stabilizing agency . . . they were powerless against the popular tendencies . . . . 


The result is a system which embodies a well considered plan and at the same 
time a number of incongruities. 

According to a writer of the eleventh century A.D., in the earliest periods (Hsia 
& Shang, c. 1700-1100 B.C.) sib exogamy was only operative for five generations 
(including the generation of ego). Strict sib exogamy was traditionally introduced 
after the Shang period. The patrilineal exogamous sib is still a potent force in Chi- 
nese society. Mr Feng, however, considers that it was bound up with the feudal sys- 
tem, which was disrupted in the third century B.C., after which prominent sibs 
took the place of the feudal nobility and relatives came to be divided into sib rela- 
tives and non-sib relatives. The latter group includes paternal relatives descended 
from females (through males or females), maternal relatives, and affinal relatives. 
Sib relatives are considered nearer to ego than non-sib relatives where the degree 
is actually equal, and the depreciatory and complementary determinatives are used 
respectively to sib (inside) relatives and non-sib (outside) relatives. Mourning for 
sib relatives is longer than for non-sib relatives; mourning for female sib relatives is 
longer when they are unmarried than married, presumably because by marriage 
women are absorbed into their husband’s sibs. 

Generation structure is an important principle, and when marriage takes place 
with non-sib relatives the partners must be of the same generation; if the generation 
level of one person is disrupted by marriage, then all subsequent relatives through 
the same affinal link would be disrupted and the system would lose its accuracy of 
description. Instances of marriages of Emperors disregarding this rule occur both 
in early and later periods, and though there is no contemporary comment, later 
historians condemn them as incestuous. In the feudal period the bride of a lord was 
accompanied by nine girls who became his concubines; these girls stood in definite 
relationship to the bride, and three of them were of a younger generation. Yet so 
ingrained is the generation concept that popular sentiment disapproves of a teacher 
marrying his pupil or a man his friend’s daughter. 

In spite of this principle, a number of kinship terms are used for persons of two 
generations. Mr Feng produces evidence to show that this is not due to customary 
second marriage of widows or widowers; he shows both from historic evidence and 
from existent custom that teknonymy is the determining factor, and considers that 
this principle works against the patrilineal sib principle in terminology. I should 
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like to point out, however, from Mr \Feng’s own evidence, that this form of tek- 
nonymy, by which a parent uses kinship terms for affinal relatives that would be 
appropriate in the mouths of their own children, may actually be bound up with the 
forces of the patrilineal sib organization and not a disruptive force working against 
it; i.e., a woman is absorbed into her husband’s sib, she calls her husband’s brothers 
and sisters, and his father, by the terms that her child will use; a man uses the same 
terms for these relatives of his wife that his children will use. It is significant that 
the early terms for the affinal relatives, which in modern terminology are descriptive 
are typical of a classificatory system with cross-cousin marriage. When it is also 
recalled that in the old system after the fifth generation (inclusive) marriage was 
allowed within the sib, and that now mourning for ascending and descending genera- 
tions ceases in the fifth generation, and the mourning cycle begins again, there ap- 
pears to be more than presumptive evidence for a former class system with alterna- 
tion of generations, as in Australia. 

It is a pity that in a work of so much value to European students a number of 
footnotes and references are given in Chinese. 


BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 
OxFORD, ENGLAND 


The Law and the Prophets. HAROLD PEAKE AND HERBERT JOHN FLEvRE. (The Cor- 
ridors of Time, Vol. IX, 181 pp., 52 illus., $2.00. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1936.) 


This book concludes The Corridors of Time series which covers the entire span 
of man’s development from “the dawn of human life to the periods when written 
ideas and abstract thought spread far and wide.” In the nine small volumes, which 
comprise the series, the authors have presented in a clear orderly fashion a summary 
of the entire field of prehistoric archaeology in the Old World from earliest times to 
circa 100 B.C. The first two volumes, published in 1927 and covering the Old Stone 
Age, are now badly in need of revision, as a result of recent discoveries (especially 
in Asia and Africa). The series as a whole, however, is the only comprehensive at- 
tempt which has been made to date to present an unprejudiced account of the 
history of civilization from point of view of the archaeologist. In compiling the data, 
Professors Peake and Fleure have left no area unsurveyed. Consequently for 
student and layman alike, who wish to review the course of events which provide 
the foundation on which our own Western European civilization rests, The Corridors 
of Time offer an unusually complete perspective of factual information presented in 
a chronological manner. 

The present volume deals with the beginning of abstract thinking in the great 
centers of culture in China, India, the Near East and Egypt, and the impact of this 
upon Europe. The authors consider that the advent of the horse was of utmost im- 
portance in the acceleration of the interchange of ideas which led to the develop- 
ment of a new order superseding peasant communities with early forms of agricul- 
ture. As a result of this greatly accelerated tempo one finds records of dynasties in 
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China leading to the Chou, the arrival of the Indo-Europeans in North-West India, 
and the rise to power of the Mitanni in South-West Asia followed by the Medes and 
Persians. Intercourse on a scale never before conceived of was now possible—the 
development of new metals and grains went hand in hand with a marked increase 
in the number and size of great cities from China to Greece. It was an indirect 
result of this acceleration which paved the way for the growth of leisure and ruling 
castes, and this in turn brought about a widespread “development of ethical teach- 
ing and a criticism of ritual tradition.”” Contemporary Europeans were, however, 
outside the scope of direct influence from these sources, and they were still living 
in hill-top forts with earthen ramparts or wallowing in the mud of crude lake settle- 
ments. For an advanced stage of civilization, as we know it, was not attained in 
Europe until after the Roman conquests, in spite of earlier influences from Greek 
colonies in the Crimea, the Balkans, and the Western Mediterranean. 

Worthy of particular attention in this book are the chapters dealing with the 
Scyths, the rise and fall of the Assyrians and Phoenicians, the Iron Age in Italy, 
and the excellent and comprehensive summary of the Hallstatt Culture. Through- 
out, the importance of climate is stressed with regard to the spread of culture toward 
the West. However, on page 84, one is somewhat startled to learn that the warm 
and moist climatic phase of Early Post-Glacial time in Northern and Western 
Europe, known as the Atlantic Period, is applicable also in Mesopotamia. Again 
on the same page one presumes that by “multi-coloured” pottery from “‘the lower- 
most layers of civilized settlement at Anau”’ the authors are referring to level 2, 
since no polychrome ware was found in layer 1. It is surprising that in the brief 
discussion on the Neolithic of the Near East which follows (page 85) no mention 
is made of Al’ubaid, Arparchia, or Tell Halaf. Nevertheless, with the exception of 
this one very confusing section, the book holds together extraordinarily well and 
provides ready reference material over an exceptionally wide and complex field. The 
later volume which is promised, and which will be supplementary rather than a 
continuation of this series, will be eagerly awaited. In it, the authors plan to ‘“‘at- 
tempt a review of the processes of racial evolution of man in general terms.” It is 
to be hoped that this will contain a general index to The Corridors of Time, which 
is so badly needed. 


H. L. Movtus, Jr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AFRICA 


The Sherbro of Sierra Leone. H. U. HAtt. (15 pp., 59 photographs and map. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938.) 


This work is a short preliminary report of an expedition to Sierra Leone, gener- 
ously supported by the American Philosophical Society, and conducted under the 
aegis of the University Museum of Philadelphia. The leader of the expedition was 
Mr H. U. Hall, who was ably assisted by his wife in making the field contacts 
that are so essential to research work. 
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The Sherbro (Bolom), the subject of study, occupy the southwest coast region 
of Sierra Leone, where their culture is dominated by that of the Mendi. The ad- 
ministration is British, therefore one object of research is an assessment of the 
blending of three cultural types. The old Sherbro culture, which is best preserved in 
the Island of Sherbro, provides a base for study of cultural changes. 

The preliminary report opens with an outline of native chieftainship, kinship 
groups, marriage, exogamy, and family structure. 

Several pages give a digest of the Poro and other societies which form a plexus 
on which the social pattern is woven. Religious ideas and magical practices are 
briefly described. 

On the economic side, the system of land tenure, methods of cultivation, fishing, 
hunting, and handicrafts are outlined, so as to show division of labor on a sex basis. 

Physical types are described and illustrated by excellent photographs. The 
plates also show industries, regalia of secret societies, and funeral ceremonies. The 
pictures of manual work could be made more effective by enlarging the essential 
parts of the illustrations, for in many of these too much space is given to background. 
This gives satisfactury composition and artistic merit, but at the expense of details 
of the craft. An index and a map complete a survey which is both informative and 
pleasant reading. 

Hall has realized that ethnological work in Africa needs, above all, a concentra- 
tion of study in small areas, and his preliminary notes give a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the detailed monograph. 


WILFrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD MusEuM 


Bushmen of the Southern Kalahari. By D. F. BLEEK, M. G. BREYER-BRANDWIJK, 
R. A. Dart, C. M. Doxe, M. R. DRENNAN, P. R. KirBy, I. D. MACCRONE, 
J. F. Marmncarp, AND L. F. Marncarp. Edited by J. D. Rheinallt Jones and 
C. M. Doke. (vii, 283 pp., 109 pls. Johannesburg: University of Witwatersrand 
Press, 1937.) 


This volume, a set of notes and articles reprinted from the journal called 
Bantu Studies, deals with a group of seventy-odd Bushmen who had been as- 
sembled in the Southwestern Kalahari by Mr. Donald Bain, in 1936, to be taken to 
the Empire Exposition at Johannesburg. Arranged so that the contributions of 
each of the nine authors will fall together, regardless of their topics, it makes no 
pretense to continuity. Raymond Dart contributes a study of the hut distribution, 
genealogy, and homogeneity of the /?auni and ~ khomani tribes; J. F. Maingard 
discusses their health and diseases, with special reference to malnutrition and to 
the changes in modern Bushman life. C. M. Doke, L. F. Maingard, and D. F. 
Bleek submit detailed studies of Bushman language. 

Several papers are devoted to technology. From her researches on the arrow- 
poison which the Bushman prepare from the beetle Diamphida simplex Péringuey, 
Maria G. Breyer-Brandwijk concludes that the poison is a toxalbumin which may 
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be destroyed by boiling, and that rabbits may be partially immunized against it. 
L. F. Maingard’s notes on weapons include some very precise observations on the 
use of the grooved stone arrow-straightener. M. R. Drennan discusses finger mutila- 
tion—six examples in more than seventy persons, all performed for therapeutic 
reasons—while I. D. Maccrone recounts the many uses of the ‘samma plant. The 
games, plays and dances described in a paper by C. M. Doke are interesting mainly 
for their pantomimic character, their social functions—as in the dance performed 
to introduce the two strange families into the camp—and the absence of age dis- 
tinctions, octogenarians dancing side by side with children of five or six. 

Percival B. Kirby, in an extensive article on music, points out that the Bushmen 
have derived most of their musical instruments from practical objects. Stringed 
instruments have developed profusely from their prototype in the hunter’s bow, 
and offer several clues for the history of music. Bushmen use no other scales than 
those produced by the bow; their singing follows the same intervals as their in- 
strumental music. Their songs are extemporaneous and based on very simple 
tune-patterns, with frequent yodelling; and though they show great skill in imitat- 
ing European songs, they have not allowed their native music to be affected. They 
sometimes sing and play the musical bow together in “partial fifths,” with deliberate 
polyphony. 

Nearly a third of the volume is occupied by Raymond Dart’s discursus on 
Bushman physical characters, with a vast array of histograms and individual 
measurements. I find parts of this article very illuminating—particularly the anal- 
ysis of steatopygia, which has too often been taken as a mere accumulation of fat 
on the buttocks. Dart’s analysis of the Bushman race, however, distinguishes the 
author more for his metrical thoroughness than for the validity of his methods, and 
suggests—like many similar attempts—that the physical study of man should be 
surrendered, with our humble regrets, to the biologist and the physiologist. 

In seventy-seven men, women, and children, Dart finds two distinct varieties 
of Bushmen, One, which he calls the “Bush,” has shorter stature and a relatively 
broader head; a smooth face with a vertical profile and a short, broad nose; short 
arms and legs, wide hips and chest, and long, pendulous breasts. The “Boscop”’ is 
taller, with a larger head, a more rugged and prognathous face, a longer nose, and 
breasts short and conoid. The most significant thing about these two types is their 
close correlation with sex. The “Bush” type appears in female faces three times as 
often as in males; the ““Boscop” type in males twice as often as in females. Only 
one female of the series belongs strikingly to the latter type, only one male to the 
former—and both of these individuals are infants! In the same way, sthenic and 
hyposthenic constitutions characterize males and females respectively. 

Dart admits this curious linkage but refuses to see its implications. Race, he 
belives, is the ultimate factor. Assuming—for reasons best known to the anthro- 
pometrist—that superficial variations indicate a composite racial ancestry, and 
that they may be ascribed, on the basis of superficial resemblance, to admixture 
with known races from other parts of the world, Dart identifies the Bush and Boscop 
types with two ancient races, one of which has been found prehistorically, and 
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accounts for minor variations by the admixture of Bushmen with three other races 
from far afield. He does not list the traits which he regards as ‘‘Mongolian,”’ 
“Armenoid,” and “Mediterranean,” but from his frequent allusions I gather that 
the first category would include an eyefold and yellowish skin; the second, a rough, 
masculine appearance and an obtuse head-form; the third, an oval or pentagonoid 
head, reddish-brown skin, and spheroidal breasts. 

Though the Western Asiatic connection implied in the name “Armenoid” seems 
extremely doubtful, external evidence leads us to believe that the Bushmen may 
bear a Mediterranean or Hamitic strain. Dart’s theory of a relationship between 
Bushmen and Mongolians, however, is severely undermined by a closer comparison. 
The superficial traits in which the Bushmen resemble “‘Mongolians’’—yellow skin, 
eye-fold, broad cheek bones, and the “Mongolian spot” on infants—are accom- 
panied by even greater differences. Bushman hair and “Mongolian” hair stand at 
the two extremes of human variation. The short, lobeless ear of the Bushmen is the 
very antithesis of the long-lobed ‘Mongolian’ one. Bushman sexual features, 
particularly the fantastic exaggeration of the labia, breasts, and buttocks, show the 
most significant contrast to the boyish, under-developed figures of ‘‘Mongolian”’ 
females. If intermediate types invariably result from race mixture, Bushmen cannot 
possibly be derived from any Asiatic blend. If they do not, Dart’s racial analysis of 
the Bushmen crumbles into nothing; his ‘““Boscop” and “Bush” types do not rep- 
resent component races, but are simply two extremes of variation within the 
Bushman-Hottentot stock, whoever the ancestors of this stock may have been. 

The Bushman-Mongoloid comparison suggests a functional factor which Dart 
ignores. When skin turns yellow and cheek-bones broad, when eyes assume an 
epicanthic fold and infants a “Mongolian spot” over the sacrum, other features 
apparently swing toward one set of extremes or the other. Hair may become either 
very straight or very curly, ears long or short, and sexual traits either minimized 
or exaggerated. In view of the sex-linkage of Dart’s “Bush” and “Boscop” types, 
the contrast of secondary sexual traits between Bushmen and Mongolians would 
seem to imply an undiscovered process in the formation of race. 

Any suggestion that the ““Bush” and ‘‘Boscop” types are variations within a 
single race is dismissed by Dart as follows: “If they were but one race this ‘Bush- 

3oscop’ race would have betrayed a greater sexual divergence (from a micro- 
cephalic female to a macrocephalic male type) than is portrayed by any living 
race and that great divergence would have been traceable not only in the sexual 
apparatus but in every constituent part of the head and body (as it can be traced 
in this group) from infancy to senility; such facts would have entailed a complete 
recasting of modern conceptions concerning racial types.” Dart is not only begging 
the question. He is offering us a special inducement to reject his hypothesis. By 
treating superficial “racial criteria” as if they were so many separate counters, 
unconditioned by the complex organism from which they spring, statistical anal- 
ysis has obscured the study of racial variability. Only a “complete recasting” will 


clear the view. 
WALTER CLINE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Methods of Study of Culture Contact in Africa, by various authors. (Memorandum 
XV, International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 2/6 ($.85), 
Oxford Univ. Press, London and New York, 1938.) 


This brochure is a reprint of a series of papers that appeared during 1934, 
1935 and 1936 in the journal of the African Institute, the sponsor of the field-work 
out of which these discussions arose. Since all the contributors write from their 
first-hand experience, the essays have that peculiarly attractive freshness that can 
only come when those faced with problems of method describe and evaluate the 
devices they employ to cope with the difficulties that face them in the course of 
their research. 

The essays do not attempt to cover the entire African continent. Only one of 
them, that of Dr Fortes on the Tallensi of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, deals with a tribe living outside East or South Africa. Dr Mair, Mr and Mrs 
Culwick, and Dr Wagner write on the Baganda, the folk of the Ulanga valley, 
Tanganyika, and the Bantu tribes of Northern Kavirondo, respectively, while 
Dr Hunter is concerned with contact as it affects the Pondo, Professor Schapera 
considers the tribes of Bechuanaland, and Dr Richards the Babemba of northeastern 
Rhodesia. Locale, however, is for the purpose of this Memorandum subsidiary to 
problem; what is important is the range of contact situations studied and discussed. 

The papers, as might be expected, show different degrees of insight. The discus- 
sion of Professor Schapera is distinctive in a number of ways; his more extended 
field experience and the independence of his thinking regarding the points of theory 
at issue have given him a sureness of grasp on the historical implications of studies 
in culture contact as this affects field procedure that makes his consideration a 
model. The other papers tend to show a distinct advance on the current antihistori- 
cal position of the so-called functionalist point of view, but the outstanding im- 
pression gained from reading the papers of the other contributors is how groping 
are their attempts to indicate and analyze procedures for a kind of field research 
in which, above all other types, the recognition of change in time is essential. 

This is quite understandable, for it cannot be easy to have accepted, assimilated 
and practiced a method which abjures any need to consider the past in studying 
culture, and then to be catapulted into a situation where change is of the essence 
of the problem. It is strange indeed, though encouraging, to find coming from these 
pens statements that the “reconstruction” of pre-European cultures is “essential 
for this type of inquiry” (Mair, p. 3); that to obtain “an old man’s account of the 
chieftanship as it was” (Hunter, p. 7) is important if we are to understand present 
day political conditions of native life; that ‘backward groups” should be investi- 
gated in order to give “a picture of society in the barbarous past” (Culwick, pp. 
39-40) ; that “paradoxically enough, it is just those anthropologists who have turned 
their backs most resolutely on ‘antiquarianism,’ to whom ‘history’ of some kind or 
other is of the greatest value” (Richards, p. 47). Only Dr Fortes remains intran- 
sigently antihistorical, implying that though “‘to trace the consequences of this long 
intercourse between Africa and Europe is a legitimate and worthwhile task” (p. 60) 
for someone, it is not for the anthropologist to concern himself with it. 
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The essays, written with one exception by those who had been or were at the 

time students at the London School of Economics, are conceived by the editor as a 
kind-of seminar, to which we are told, “‘in accordance with the recognized pro- 
cedure of seminar discussion the presiding genius, Professor Malinowski, has kindly 
contributed his commentary and summing-up of views expressed” (p. v) as a 
preface. Since the leader of the seminar is its only member who does not write out of 
first-hand experience in the intensive study of culture contact, his discussion reflects 
the thought he has given the problem of culture contact on the basis of materials 
laid before him for his consideration by field-workers. Professor Malinowski in his 
essay sticks to his functionalist guns—there can be no “zero-point” from which 
change can be judged (pp. xxv ff.); the process of acculturation is more than “‘a 
mechanical ‘mixture’... of elements” (p. xxiv); those who effect reconstructions 
of primitive cultures in their pre-European form, whatever their integrity of purpose 
and ingenuity of method, are ‘‘antiquarians” (p. xxx). Yet it is possible that state- 
ments such as these do not altogether represent his present position on the matter. 
Perhaps it can be taken as a testimonial to the convincing vitality of the discussions 
of method in this Memorandum, particularly to the stress so generally laid in them 
on the need for not neglecting the element of history, that Professor Malinowski 
has since written: 
So-called functionalism is not, and cannot be, opposed to the historical approach, but is in- 
deed its necessary complement . . . . The context of time as well as the context of culture es- 
sential to the functional approach are, on the one hand, historical concepts, and, on the other, 
they lead to the formulation of general laws of process so necessary to any reconstructive 
work. I agree with Professor Kroeber that “basically a functional approach is rather close to 
the historical approach.””* 

What these papers actually come to, then, is simply that the careful thought 
given materials by the competent and conscientious field-worker must result in a 
realistic appraisal of all the techniques available for mobilization in his attack, 
without reference to “‘school’”’ or sponsor. They demonstrate that method is and 
must be something eclectic, many-sided, flexible—rather a repertory on which one 
draws as need dictates than a rigidly predetermined approach having universal 
validity. And because this collection represents the fruit of such honest probing 
into all kinds of methodological possibilities, it constitutes a welcome addition to 
the large and ever increasing body of acculturation literature. 

MELVILLE H. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Crime and the Man. Earnest Albert Hooton. (ix, 403 pp., 64 figs. and maps. $3.75. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939.) 


Harvard’s Hooton’s Holleriths (to go Time one better) have labored long and 


1“The Present State of Studies in Culture Contact,” Africa, Vol. xii (1939), p. 43. 
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mightily to bring forth this significant contribution to the vexing problem of the 
interrelations of ethnic background (first and second generation and foreign-born 
American), White and Negro racial types, body build, and occupational status 
among sane and insane criminals and civilians, and proclivities not only to crime, 
per se, but to type of offense as well. 

White criminals were studied from Massachusetts, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico; 
Negro and Negroid criminals were studied from North Carolina, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Texas. Criminal and civil insane Whites, Negroes, and Negroids, were 
studied from Massachusetts, Colorado, and North Carolina. Civilian Whites 
were studied from Tennessee and Massachusetts. Civilian Negroes and Negroids 
were studied from Tennessee and North Carolina. In all 17,076 subjects are reported 
on: prison and reformatory 10,953; county jail 2,004; criminal insane 743; defective 
delinquents 173; insane civilians 1,227; sane civilians 1,976. The following data 
were collected: 22 measurements on head and body, with 13 derived indices; 33 
main categories and 72 subcategories of morphological features; also name, age, 
birthplace, birthplace of parents, occupation, education, previous convictions, 
length of sentence, marital status, offense, religion, race, and ethnic affiliations. 

The present “gentle little primer” (which is really so meaty as to require a 
vigorous mental digestive apparatus) is all Hooton—the Holleriths will have their 
innings in three forthcoming volumes bristling with statistics: I. The native White 
criminal of native parentage; II. Native White criminals of foreign parentage and 
foreign Whites by national groups, together with criminal and civil insane; IIT. 
Negro and Negroid criminals and inmates of Massachusetts county jails. 


The aim of the study is very clearly stated (p. 5) as follows: 


It is no part of this research to examine the extent to which the criminal’s behavior is 
determined by his mental deficiency or sufficiency, or by the state of his mental health. Nor 
is it incumbent upon us to ascertain to what precise degree the career of the delinquent is an 
effect of his social environment. Our task is to study the physical characteristics of criminals 
for the purpose of discovering whether or not these are related to antisocial conduct. 


With this delimitation in mind a criminal is defined (p. 8) as “a person who is 
under sentence in a penal institution, having been convicted for an antisocial act 
punishable by imprisonment.” The next step in the argument (p. 6) is the assump- 
tion that “the behavior of different kinds of animals is an expression or function 
of their respective organisms,” and that “it is conceivable that the linkage of bodily 
features with mental processes may be such that the latter may be predicted from 
the former” (p. 9). The final link is forged (pp. 9-10), by the following statement: 
Again, since different types of criminal acts are obviously the results of diverse motives 
and widely different psychological states, it is clear that any physical or mental differentiation 
of the criminal should manifest itself amongst criminals classified according to their types of 
offense, as well as between criminals as a group and non-criminals. 


The study, in essence, becomes mainly a morphometric and morphologic analysis 
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of organically determined conduct manifesting itself in terms of a body habitus- 
behavior complex of types. 

In the study ten offense groups are recognized: first degree murder, second degree 
murder, assault, robbery, burglary and thievery, fraud and forgery, rape, sex 
crimes other than rape, offenses versus public welfare, arson and miscellaneous 
Wken Old American criminals were classified according to these categories, it was 
found that “eight of ten offense groups of criminals are anthropometrically distinct 
each from the total series. In general, also, we may assert that the average bodily 
form of the criminal varies with the type of offense he commits” (p. 70). These 
same criminals were then studied according to eleven occupational groups: extrac- 
tives, laborers, factory, transportation, skilled trade, trade, public service, semi- 
professional, professional, personal service, and clerical. Once more “eight of eleven 
occupational groups give clear indication of being anthropometrically distinct from 
the total series of which they form a part” (p. 80). The conclusion (p. 84) as to 
cause-and-effect relationship is obvious: 


It is almost certain that the same physical factors which tend to select a man for occupation 
are concerned in his criminalistic proclivities, but the interrelc tions of education, occupation, 
physique, and choice of crime are very involved. Occupation is intimately related to nature of 
criminal opportunity, education to choice of occupation, and inherited or acquired physical 
and mental features seem to be potent throughout 


We now approach the problem of body build and crime. Nine types are recog- 
nized, based on combinations of height and weight: short-slender, short-medium, 
short-heavy; medium-slender, medium-medium, medium-heavy; tall-slender, tall 
medium, tall-heavy. It is concluded that tall thin men tend to murder and rob; 
tall heavy men to kill, to forge, to defraud; small thin men to steal and to burglarize; 
short heavy men to assault, rape, and sex crimes; and mediocre men tend to break 
the law without obvious discrimination or preference. These bodily and morpho- 
logic differences cut across all racial lines, for “bootleggers persistently have broad 
noses and short faces with flaring jaw angles, while rapists monotonously display 
narrow foreheads and elongated, pinched noses” (p. 367.) 

If body build and criminal proclivities be linked, how about ethnic background 
as a possible factor? Nine ethnic groups of New American criminals are set up: 
Irish, Italian, British, Scandinavian, Teutonic, French Canadian, Spanish-Portu- 
guese, Croat-Slovene-Czech-Austrian, and Eastern and Near Eastern. Here, again, 
the New Americans are distinguishable in physical characters from their foreign- 
born kindred. 

So we come to race. On the basis of the cranial index (above and below 80), the 
nasal index (above and below 63), stature (above and below 170 cm.), hair color, 
and eye color, nine race types are established: Pure Mediterranean, Keltic, Nordic 
Mediterranean, Predominantly Nordic, Pure Nordic, East Baltic, Nordic Alpine, 
Dinaric, Pure Alpine. Once more crime marches on! The Pure Nordics go in for 
forgery and fraud; the Predominantly Nordic is set apart by his disinclination to 
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sex crimes; the Keltic leads in assault and sex and versus public welfare offenses; 
the Alpine is high in armed robbery and sex offenses; the East Baltic is tops in 
burglary and larceny; the Dinaric prefers rape, forgery, and versus public welfare 
offenses; the Nordic Mediterranean is a specialist in murder; the Pure Mediterra- 
nean turns his talents to rape, second degree murder, assault, and robbery; and the 
Nordic Alpine is a general practitioner, least differentiated of all by the nature of 
his offense. Hooton concludes (p. 250) that “‘race, if it is race, seems to be a stronger 
determinant of crime than nationality.” 

This review, which so far has been concerned only with Old and New American 
White criminals, would be redundant were Negro and Negroid criminals and the 
criminal insane to be considered. The same essential criminal typology is found 
with the major distinction, however, that “lack of opportunity and sheer ignorance 
and primitiveness are much more important factors in Negro and Negroid crimi- 
nality than they are among the Whites” (p. 356). 

What’s the answer to the monotonously depressing array of morphologic types. 
all with criminal bent? “The real basis of the whole body of sociological, metric, 
and morphological deviations of criminals from civilians is the organic inferiority 
of the former . . . General organic deterioration is likely to result in diverse anti- 
social attitudes and in a multiplicity of criminal offense . .. The primary cause of 
crime is biological inferiority” (p. 130). This note of biological inadequacy is the 
theme of Hooton’s assessment of criminality and insanity. Indeed, he is prepared 
to ascribe the ills of all civilization to class D humans. The stigma of organic decay 
is, in general, an approach to extreme linearity of body-type: increased stature, 
decreased transverse diameters of head, face, and body. Additional stigmata may be 
found in straighter hair, mixed eyes, more and varied eyelid folds, lower and sloping 
forehead, more pointed chins, variably projecting cheekbones, less roll to the helix, 
and greater frequency of Darwin’s point. 

The validity of these stigmata must rest upon the statistics. General linearity, 
at least in terms of increased stature, seems to be a trend common to all populations 
where, in the last century or so, living conditions have been improved. Several 
characters, notably low, sloping forehead and retention of Darwin’s point, have been 
accepted by Hooton as primitive in the Lombrosian sense. It is emphasized that an 
excess of the stigmata, in varying combinations, is definitive for various ethnic, 
racial, occupational, or offense categories. 

There will be those who feel that Hooton has disregarded the role of environ- 
ment (“the universal alibi of human failure’), yet this factor is recognized, for 
example, in the following: ‘A depressed physical and social environment determines 
Negro and Negroid delinquency to a much greater extent than it does in the case 
of Whites” (p. 369). It is recognized generally as a sort of common factor, but, here 
again, inferiority seeks its own level: “It is not inequality of opportunity, but in- 
ferior capacity for grasping environmental opportunity which stigmatizes the anti- 
social New American” (p. 190). Where the raw stuff, the organic constitution, is 
below par, so-called environmental equality becomes a relative matter. 
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We must now demand answers to several questions: is there, then, an offense or 
criminal type? What are we going to do about crime? 
Our first question is answered vigorously (p. 104): 


No one but an anthropological ignoramus and a mathematical ass would conceive it possible 
to utilize for purposes of practical criminal diagnosis any rigid multiple combination of mor- 
phological features supposed to constitute a criminal type... All that can be expected of 
the racial typing of criminals is that excesses of this or that kind of offense may be demon- 
strated for the several type subgroups. 


The problem, therefore, reverts to a socio-morphologic one: “to separate the 
incorrigible offenders from those possibly reclaimable, on the basis of their respec- 
tive degrees of physical and mental inferiority” (p. 390). 

The second question has a four-fold answer (pp. 391-393): 1) separate first 
offenders from repeaters; 2) establish a state or federal ‘reservation for permanent 
occupation by paroled delinquents;” 3) imprison “habitual criminals who are hope- 
less constitutional inferiors’” permanently and prevent them from breeding; 4) 
train, supervise, and educate children “from depressed areas and inferior stocks 
prior to the onset of delinquency.” The answer to crime, while basically biologic, 
allows for sociological factors as well. 

In this review I have quoted freely from Hooton’s book, for it is so compactly 
written, so cogent in its argument, that his phraseology is an important factor in 
leading us to accept “on faith” his conclusions from statistics. We await with in- 
terest the bill of particulars to be presented in Volume I whereby Goring, in the 
present study, is indicted for statistical chicanery. 

The book is enlivened by a number of “mosaics” of cranial, facial, metric, and 
morphological features of types by State, offense, and race. These mosaics, we are 
assured, are “not portraits of criminals, real or imaginary. They are not portraits 
at all, nor even composites . . . Some of the criminals in each class have none of 
these variations which are found in excess in the entire class, and none have all of 
them” (p. viii-ix). There are also drawings which illustrate rankings and maps 
depicting source of material and sociological data. 

There is one minor point to be raised, namely, the reference to medical science 
as knowing “almost nothing at all about people who are well.” This statement 
hardly does justice to the Child Development studies at Boston, Washington, 
Cleveland, Antioch, Iowa City, Minneapolis, Denver, Berkeley, to name but a few 
of the better known Laboratories. Here the well-born, the healthy, the normal child 
is the aim—normal adults the goal. 

If this book were to be summed in one sentence, I would choose: “We can direci 
and control the progress of human evolution by breeding better types and by the ruthless 
elimination of inferior types’ (p. 397). The objective is worth the struggle—and 
what a struggle it will be! For one history of a favorable character in Man, we know 
a hundred unfavorable. We know how to breed inferior human stuff in practice and 
superior stock in theory. We do not preach for Man what we practice for hogs—or, 
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mayhap, it might be better to say we practice for hogs what we preach for Man. 
Either way, it is the hogs who benefit! 

But the problem of genetics as it relates to a program of human eugenics is a 
difficult and serious one. it is said that when Cuvier studied ancient Egyptian 
skeletons he found that they differed in no significant skeletal respects from modern 
Egyptian groups. We know now, of course, that changes in Man’s bodily form 
occur far more rapidly than Cuvier assumed—changes from generation to genera- 
tion, in fact. Yet we do not know if these changes are genotypic; they are, in all 
probability, phenotypic. And, finally, we are in Man confounded by the slowness of 
generational change. This slowness is rendered even more graphic when Fischer 
points out that in 6,000 years the horse will have 1,200 generations, the dog 5,000, 
the mouse 24,000—but Man only 200. 

Genetic research is based not only on relative rapidity of generational succession, 
but on controlled breeding as well, in terms of true random mating where the 
homo- or heterozygous condition is known. Now suppose we focus upon a single 
undesirable recessive trait occurring in but 1% of the population: if all of this 1% 
were sterilized it would take four generations to reduce the frequency to .50%, 
seven to reduce it to .25% (120 years and 210 years). If the recessive were present 
only in .50% it would take six generations (180 years) to reduce it to .25%; if the 
recessive were present only in .10% it would take thirteen generations (390 years) 
to reduce it to .05%. 

These figures do not belie the possibility of a eugenic program in Man. They 
merely point the difficulties in the way of such a program. Man, to save himself, 
must do so by veritably tugging at his own bootstraps: human nature must conquer 
human nature. The physical anthropologist does not hesitate to transfer his activi- 
ties “from the kitchen to the bedroom,” but in recognizing that that bedroom is a 
sick-room, he must be prepared for a protracted and wearisome convalescence. 

Perhaps the best and final answer to it all is that of the Tentmaker: “Thou 
must not hope, thou needst not then despair.” 

WILTON Marion KROGMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


CULTURE CONTACT WITHOUT CONFLICT 

In presenting material on the relations between the Reindeer Tungus and certain 
Russian Cossacks of northwestern Manchuria in the October-December, 1938 
number of the Anthropologist, Ethel John Lindgren invites comparison with studies 
conducted elsewhere. The situation that prevails between the lower-class agricul- 
tural ladinos of the Lake Atitlan region of the midwestern highlands of Guatemala 
and the Indians of that region is similar in many respects to that reported from 
Manchuria and tends in general to confirm Miss Lindgren’s insights. Anticipating 
a full report, which may be much deferred, I here give a sketch of the Guatemalan 
facts. 

In the midwestern highlands an “‘indio” is, roughly, a person who speaks a 
native language and who wears a costume and follows customs characterizing a 
native village and the rural area dependent on the village (municipio). Each 
municipio has its own costume, customs and often, dialect. Thus there are many 
Indian cultures. 

A “ladino” is a person speaking Spanish as his domestic language, wearing 
European clothes and following customs more nearly like those of urban Europeans. 
The indios are almost entirely Indian in blood; the Jadinos are biologically very 
mixed, but Caucasoid features predominate. It is to be emphasized that this note 
has reference only to the rustic ladinos. These agricultural ladinos share with their 
Indian neighbors the same techniques of farming and house-building, but of course 
the European heritage to which the ladinos belong is technologically more advanced 
than that of the Indians. Similar to the situation between Tungus and Cossacks, 
the ladinos are Christians, but participate to some degree in Indian “superstitions ;” 
while the Indians maintain pagan religion along with many Christian observances. 
The Indians are on the whole non-literate; the Jadinos are much more literate. 

The case is therefore another instance of contact between a culture (society) 
which is (relatively) non-European, (relatively) non-Christian and pre-literate, and 
a culture (society) which is European, Christian and literate. The cultural differ- 
ences between the two societies are less marked, however, than in the Tungus- 
Cossack case and in many others that have been described. As the Tungus were 
conquered by Russians three centuries ago, certain groups of Russians later making 
friendly contacts with certain Tungus, which have lasted for nearly a century, 
so in Guatemala it was something less than a century ago and several centuries 
after the conquest of the Indians by Spaniards that certain Spaniards (now with 
admixture of Indian blood) made friendly contacts with Indians of the Atitlan 
region. 

The Tungus-Cossack case is reported because, contrary to what is believed to 
be common, relations between these groups are without conflict. The Jadino-Indian 
case is also an instance of relations of this class which, by the tests Miss Lindgren 
applies, is without conflict. Neither Indians nor ladinos (these rural agricultural 
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ladinos) express fear, hatred or contempt of the other. It is true that the ladinos 
regard the “ignorance” of the Indians with disfavor, but most Indians probably 
tend to agree with this unfavorable judgment of themselves. Second, no instance 
has been reported to me of the use or threat of force in the relations between Indians 
and ladinos. 

The differences between the Tungus-Cossack case and the Indian-ladino case 
are conspicuous, but to me they do not seem to interfere with respects in which the 
cases are alike and upon which, in the Manchurian case, Miss Lindgren tends to 
rely in explaining the absence of conflict. The absolute and relative numbers of the 
groups are very different: the Indians much outnumber the Jadinos and both groups 
are counted in thousands. Probably chiefly because in Guatemala the native group 
much outnumbers the other, the linguistic situation is the reverse of that in Man- 
churia, for here it is the ladinos who are bilingual, and not the Indians. Apparently 
in Manchuria, although there is no criticism of Cossack-Tungus miscegenation, it 
does not occur for lack of opportunity. The Russian and Tungus groups meet only 
occasionally. The rural ladinos and the Indians, on the other hand, live in much 
greater intimacy. Many settlements are composed of members of both groups 
Although formal marriage between Indian and ladino is very exceptional, and both 
groups will express themselves as to the unwisdom of miscegenation, informal 
unions, both casual and enduring, are not unknown. In Manchuria an occasional 
Tungus becomes a Russian because reared as such. In Guatemala an Indian simi- 
larly becomes a ladino: “that Indian boy is becoming a ladino.”’ Indians become 
ladinos also by receiving education. To persons who know of the origins of such 
individuals they are still “Indians.” The offspring of mixed, enduring unions are 
nearly always reared as ladinos. 

In explaining the amiability of Tungus-Cossack relations, Miss Lindgren empha- 
sizes the individualistic character of social and economic organization and of 
inter-group trade, and also the fact that the two groups have interchanged many 
cultural traits. These same circumstances are present in the Guatemalan situation, 
and I have independently tended to regard them, among others, as contributing 
to the benign character of inter-group relations. In Guatemala the individual and 
the household have a great deal of independence in trade and in many other matters. 
There are no clans; the great-families are loose and vague; what a man does has 
small consequences for larger groups and little for his ethnic group. The success of 
an Indian does not “‘raise his race” any more than a delict by an Indian brings shame 
upon Indians as such. This is an aspect of the fact that what a man does redounds 
to him and his immediate kin only. In trade too, Indians and ladinos operate as 
individuals. The division of labor is not along ethnic lines, except that /adinos are 
more commonly storekeepers. (It is apparently more nearly so in the Manchurian 
case.) With reference to the exchange of elements of culture it may be safely asserted 
that the interchange has gone farther in the Guatemalan case than in the Manchu- 
rian case. Ladino and Indian appear to be very different, distinct as they are in 
costume and language, and distinguishable as they are in physical type. At first 
sight they appear to present Europe and aboriginal America in contrast. Yet it 
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turns out that below the surface the rural ladino and the Indian are much alike. 
They have exchanged many beliefs as to the world around them, and, more impor- 
tant, their fundamental conceptions are similar. They are both individualistic, 
commercial and moderately secular in outlook. 

The two situations are also alike in that natural resources are more than enough 
for the support of both groups. Miss Lindgren also points to the oppression of a 
third group (the Chinese) as a factor in strengthening the bonds between Tungus 
and Cossack. Straining a point a little, one might regard the urban Guatemalan 
as an equivalent group here. Certainly the middle- and upper-class people tend to 
look down upon rural agricultural /adinos and Indians both, and to regard them as 
much the same. 

In the Guatemalan case there is another factor in the situation, absent in Man- 
churia, which seems to me important. The great regional specialization of Indian 
costume and custom, combined with the great freedom of trade and travel, has 
habituated everyone, Indian and ladino alike, to differences in customs. People 
expect other people’s ways to be different, and take such differences for granted. 
I think that the plurality of cultures, combined with the widespread commercialism, 
tends to free differences in custom from depreciative sentiments and to make them 
clear of emotional attachments. The ladino culture may be regarded as just another 
culture, equivalent to any Indian culture, but less localized. 

I agree with Miss Lindgren as to the difficulty in any single case of determining 
the relative importance of factors recognized. ‘““The degree of their influence,” she 
says, “is obscured by their concomitance, and also by the fact that they may 
reinforce each other to a certain extent. Any attempt to draw even preliminary 
conclusions is highly speculative.’”’ I agree. Each case will be found to be explicable 
in terms of its own particular constellation of factors. Yet if it be worth an attempt 
to move in the direction of valid generalizations, I would emphasize in both these 
cases of benign ethnic relations: the absence of recent attempts by one group to 
dominate the other; the fact that there is little or no economic competition along 
ethnic lines; the circumstance that natural resources are plentiful; the individual- 
istic character of the economy and the social organization; and the fact that both 
groups carry on some of the same prevailing means of livelihood. It is also no doubt 
important that neither Cossack nor Spaniard brought into the area of new contacts 
any very strong tradition of prejudice against people of other skin color or physical 
type. In the Guatemalan case there are in addition the prevailing cultural pluralism 
and the extreme commercial habit of mind of the people. 

Because in this communication I have been interested in the resemblances 
between the Manchurian and the Guatemalan instances, I have probably given a 
false impression of the latter. It should be emphasized that it is especially different 
from the Tungus-Cossack case in that, although intimate contact between Indians 
and ladinos is relatively recent in the Atitlan region, nevertheless there is a long 
history elsewhere in Guatemala of intermingling, biological and cultural, between 
Indian and Spaniard. Before these ladinos came first in contact with these Indians, 
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each group had already taken on some of the characteristics of the other. Even in 
the Atitlan area, ladinos and Indians, although two plainly different kinds of people, 
make up a single society of intimately associating individuals. 

A word should also be included as to circumstances in this area which might be 
expected to give rise to conflict but which have not. The /adinos, as invaders of the 
area, have been buying lands from the Indians (reverse cases are fewer) and so have 
been displacing them. Indian officials of an all-Indian village have blocked the 
efforts of a settlement that is almost entirely /adino to bring water into the settle- 
ment from a spring. Some ladinos speak with bitterness about the action of those 
particular Indians, but they show no disposition to extend their resentment to 
other or to all Indians. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
Acua EsconpipaA, SOLOLA, GUATEMALA 
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ANNUAL MEETING OT THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1939 


It was unanimously voted by the Council at the 1938 annual meeting in New 
York City to hold the next meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
in Chicago, Illinois. Invitations were submitted by the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, and Field Museum of National History. 

President Diamond Jenness has appointed the following committees for the 
1939 meeting: 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Fay-Cooper Cole, chairman, Melville J. 
Herskovits, and Paul S. Martin. 

Program Committee: W. Duncan Strong, chairman, George C. Vaillant, John M. 
Cooper, and the Secretary. 

At the 1937 meeting of the Council it was voted to give the Program Committee 
power to set the date and to call for only abstracts of papers instead of the full 
papers to be included on the program, and furthermore to empower this committee 
to demand a full paper when they were unable to judge the quality from the abstract 
alone (cf. AA, Vol. 40, p. 297, 1938). 

Nominating Committee: Alfred M. Tozzer, chairman, A. L. Kroeber, John R. 
Swanton. 


Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee ... and transmit the names... to the Editor, who shall publish the 
names ..., with an invitation for suggestions; after considering such suggestions 
the Nominating Committee shall report its slate to the Council, which shall pass 
on the recommendations, with such changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual 
meeting (from the Minutes of the Pittsburgh meeting, December 1934, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, p. 333). 

F. M. Secretary 


There are available at the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C., 
a number of reprints from articles and reviews by the late Dr. Truman Michelson 
in a wide range of journals. The Bureau will be glad to supply particular items, so 
long as they last, to interested scholars who apply for them. 
WILLIAM FENTON 


New York University announces the NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SOCIAL 
SCIENCE FIELD LABORATORY FELLOWSHIPS for research among the 
Pomo Indians of California during the summer of 1939. Dr Bernard W. Aginsky, 
Director, and Dr Ethel G. Aginsky, Associate Director, will supervise the field 
work and publication of results. The laboratory is sponsored by Prof H. P. Fair- 
child, Sociology, Graduate School; Prof C. G. Dittmer, Sociology, Washington 
Square College; and Prof E. A. Hoebel, Anthropology, Washington Square College. 
The enrollment is limited to eight graduate students and accredited seniors who 
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will be selected from any branch of the social sciences and from various universities. 
The purpose is to investigate the present Pomo communities against the background 
of the aboriginal culture in order to study culture change. The results, which may 
be used as theses or dissertations, are to be published in a volume. 

Communications should be addressed to: Dr Bert W. Aginsky, Sociology- 
Anthropology Department, Washington Square College, New York University, 
New York City. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF Mexico DECREES: 


A LAW ORGANIZING THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Article 1.—The National Institute of Anthropology and History is created by 
proper legal authority and is dependent upon the Office of the Secretary of Public 
Education. 

Article 2—The National Institute of Anthropology and History will concern 
itself with the following functions: 

1.—the exploration of the archaeological zones of the nation, 

2.—the care, conservation, and restoration of artistic, archaeological, and his- 
torical monuments of the Republic, and the objects encountered therein, 

3.—the scientific and artistic investigation pertinent to the archaeology, history, 
anthropology, and ethnography of Mexico, principally of the indigenous peoples of 
the nation, 

4.—the publication of works relating to the subject, divided in their order, 

5.—and other things which the Laws of the Republic permit. 

Article 3—The Institute, capable of acquiring and administrating real estate, 
will declare its inheritance as follows: 

1.—the amount assigned to its annually from the Federal Budget, 

2.—the building of the National Museum, the exconvent of La Merced, and 
part of the Castle of Chapultepec which is intended as the Museum of History, 

3.—the artistic, historical, and archaeological monuments which actually belong 
to the Department of Monuments of the Office of the Secretary of Public Education 
and which, in the future, shall be declared as such in accordance with the law, 

4.—the collections, furniture, and accessories of the buildings which are under 
the dependency of the Department of Monuments and the objects which are dis- 
covered during explorations, 

5.—those things which the Institute acquires by inheritance, legacy, donations, 
or by any titles whatsoever, 

6.—those things which the Federal Government needs for its services, 

7.—the sum of the prices which cover visits to the monuments and museums, 
the sale of publications, reproductions, cards, etc. 

Article 4.—The landed properties to which the previous article refers, will not 
lose their character as national in any legal aspect. They will remain only as destined 
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to the service of the Institute and under the administration and care of that In- 
stitute. 

Article 5.—The objects which are encountered in the monuments and those 
which pertain to the collections of the museums, shall not be destroyed in any 
manner, mortgaged, given as security, loaned, or exchanged without being subject 
to the laws upon the subject and the sternness (on inflexibility) for the national 
welfare. 

Article 6.—The National Museum of Archaeology, History, and Ethnography, 
the Direction of Prehispanic Monuments, and the Direction of Colonial Monu- 
ments, shall form part of the Institute as its dependencies. 

Article 7.—The Institute shall be divided into those departments which the 
By Laws establish for the best accomplishment of its functions. 

Article 8.—The same Institute will be under the charge of a Director, named and 
freely removed by the Secretary of Public Education. 

Article 9—The heads of the departments into which the Institute is divided, 
and the entire technical personnel or specialists which the Institute requires, will 
be named also and freely removed by the Secretary of Public Education. 

Article 10.—The administrative personnel of the offices of the Institute will 
govern itself with regard to the appointment and removal by the Legal Statutes 
of the Public Employees of the Federation. 

Article 11—The Director, the heads of the departments, and the technical 
personnel of the Institute will constitute the Council of the Institute and will be 
presided over by the Director. 

Article 12.—The Council of the Institute, formed as indicated in the preceding 
article, will function as a body for consultation in order to verify scientific works 
of the whole body, obliged to publish in the annals and monographs the results of 
their investigations and to propose and propound the budget of that Institute. 

Article 13.—The Council of the Institute shall be obliged to meet not less than 
twice each month in order to plan and realize their works as a body. 

Article 14.—The Secretary of Public Education will orient the investigations 
which the Institute ventures. 

Article 15.—The administrator of the funds of the Institute will be in charge of 
a Treasury, named and removed freely by the Secretary of Public Education, and 
his comprobation will be subject to the rules which are fixed for the other depend- 
encies of the Executive. 

Article 16.—The Institute, as a dependency of the Federal Government, will 
enjoy postal and telegraphal immunity and a corresponding discount in the general 
means of communication. 

Article 17.—The real estate of the Institute’s acquisition from institutions, 
persons, or from foreign governments, will be exempt from all classes of contribu- 
tions, duties, or rights. 

Article 18.—The Secretary of Hacienda and Public Credit, in conformity with 
the Secretary of Public Education, will take care of assigning annually in the Budget 
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of the Federation, the sum which is permitted by the Public Exchecquer, provided 
that it be not less than that which is allotted in the Budget in force during the 
present year to the Department of Artistic, Archaeological, and Historical Monu- 
ments of the Office of the Secretary of Public Education. 

Article 19.—The National Institute of Anthropology and History, besides the 
functions expressly mentioned in this law, will have at its charge those which the 
Department of Historical, Artistic, and Archaeological Monuments actually carries 
out in the Republic. 

Article 20.—The salaries of the employees and officials of the Institute will be 
those which the Budget of the Federation allots annually. 


TRANSITORY 


This law will be found in force the date of its publication in the Official Diary. 
Félix de la Lanza, D.P.—Alejandro Antuna Lépez, S.P.—César Martino, D.S.— 
Camilo Gastélum Jr., S.S.—Rubricas. 


